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LIORIGINE DU SYMBOLE D’ATHANASE. 
III 


Invraisemblance de lorigine gallicane du Quicumgue, une fois passé 
Van 550: érudits qui ont déja opiné pour une origine espagnole : 
cette hypothése se concilie aisément avec les indices de dépendance 
vis-a-vis de la Gaule et de Lérins. Le Quicumgque apparenté au 
cycle des productions théologiques de ’Espagne du tv® au vi® 
siécle : voisine, dans les plus anciens manuscrits, avec des docu- 
ments de provenance espagnole: son contenu répond bien a la 
situation religieuse de la péninsule ibérique au milieu du vi° siécle ; 
attribution 4 S. Athanase, une des spécialités de la littérature 
hispanique : comment le Quicumque a trouvé son chemin en Gaule. 


Nos recherches ont abouti a ce premier résultat : le Quicumque 
ne date, suivant toute probabilité, que de la seconde moitié du 
VI® siécle. 

Une conséquence directe de cette fagon de résoudre le cété 
chronologique du probléme est de rendre désormais 4 peu prés 
inacceptable la théorie qui place en Gaule le berceau de notre 
formule. Celle-ci, en effet, comme on !’a dit,' ‘témoigne d’un 
talent littéraire joint 4 une puissance intellectuelle pour lesquels 
on ne trouverait place qu’avec difficulté entre le milieu du 
vi° siécle et la renaissance carolingienne’. Mais ces paroles de 
Mr Turner ne sont rigoureusement exactes qu’a l’égard des pays 
situés en-dega des Pyrénées et des Alpes: selon la réflexion, 
juste ici de nouveau, du prof. Loofs,’ ce qui était devenu 
impossible en France a l’époque mérovingienne ne l’était pas 
encore en Afrique, en Italie, en Espagne. Seulement, rien ne 
nous invite spécialement a porter nos investigations du cété de 
l'Afrique ou de I’Italie: l’Espagne, elle, a du moins ceci a faire 


1 Turner History and Use of Creeds p. 74. 
2 Realencyklop. 3° édit. ii 194. 
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valoir, qu'elle est le pays ou, pour la premiére fois, l’existence du 
Quicumque s'est révélée a nous. 

Il est donc tout naturel que divers érudits aient songé a 
chercher de ce cété la patrie du Quicumgue. Parmi ceux qui 
ont les premiers émis cette opinion, il faut citer Gieseler’ et feu 
le prof. F. X. Kraus. Dans la troisitme édition de son Manuel 
histoire ecclésiastique, celui-ci dit que ‘vraisemblablement le 
soi-disant Symbole d’Athanase, Quicumque vult salvus esse, a 
vu le jour en Espagne au vVI° siécle.’ Il y a cing ans 4 peine, 
dans ses Antipriscilliana, \e prof. K. Kiinstle, de Fribourg-en- 
Brisgau, a soutenu 4 son tour—on sait avec quelle assurance 
et quelle ardeur —la provenance espagnole de |’ Athanasianum. 
Et moi-méme, ayant 4 me prononcer au sujet de cette théorie, 
si opposée en apparence a ma thése récente sur ‘le premier 
témoin du Quicumque’, je n’ai point hésité 4 reconnaitre qu’‘ entre 
les multiples hypothéses émises jusqu’a ce jour, cette derniére 
venue est peut-étre, 4 tout prendre, l'une des plus recevables ’.* 

I] faut toutefois reconnaitre que ni Kraus ni Gieseler n’avaient 
donné aucunes preuves proprement dites de leur assertion. 
Kiinstle a bien tenté un essai de démonstration, mais dans un 
livre écrit sous empire d’une idée fixe, et qui, par suite, ne 
devait pas rencontrer bon accueil. Son ‘parti pris évident de 
ramener tout 4 |’Espagne, de voir en tout du priscillanisme ou 
de l'antipriscillanisme ’,* suffisait déja a inspirer une juste défiance 
a l’endroit de sa thése relative au Quicumque: la date du Iv® siécle 
qu’il assigne a celui-ci, et les conséquences invraisemblables qu’il 
en tire par rapport aux écrits apparentés, ont achevé de la com- 
promettre dans l’opinion publique; sans compter qu’il laisse 
complétement de cété l’argument philologique, pourtant si im- 
portant dans l’espéce. 

J essaierai présentement d’exposer quelques-uns des motifs qu’on 
peut faire valoir en faveur de l’origine espagnole du Quicumque. 

Le premier, c’est que la Gaule ne pouvant guére, passé l'an 
550, avoir donné elle-méme naissance a cette formule, les titres 
en possession desquels on la croyait 4 cet égard passent naturelle- 
ment a |’Espagne, sa voisine. 


1 Kirchengesch, 3° édit. (1831) ii 1. § 12 p. 90. 
2 Tome i p. 141. 3 Rev, Bénéd. xix (1902) p. 242 note 3. 
4 D. De Bruyne, méme Revue, xxiii (1906) p. 305. 
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Je m’explique. Quelle que soit la provenance derniére et 
immédiate du symbole d’Athanase, il restera toujours vrai que 
le rédacteur est manifestement tributaire du milieu théologique 
de Lérins: c’est au sein de cette école fameuse que le futur Qui- 
cumque a été, en somme, principalement élaboré.! D’une certaine 
maniére, ils continueront 4 avoir raison, ces estimables érudits, 
écrivains anglais pour la plupart, qui Jui ont assigné pour patrie 
la Gaule méridionale, spécialement la Provence et la vallée du 
Rhone. II est incontestable que, a cété de l’influence doctrinale 
d’Augustin, celle de Vincent de Lérins s’y accuse d’une facon 
prépondérante; et quant a la langue, au rythme de la piéce, 
c’est, a s’y méprendre, la langue, le rythme de S. Césaire d’Arles, 
un Lérinien lui aussi, seulement avec plus de concision et de 
nerf, peut-¢tre. Mais, encore une fois, I’éclosion décidément trop 
tardive de la formule rendant inadmissible une origine gauloise, 
nos regards doivent se porter vers quelqu’un des pays voisins qui 
ont été le plus en contact avec le sud de la Gaule, et d’abord, 
tout naturellement, vers Espagne et I'Italie. Or, il n’est pas 
douteux que le premier de ces pays n’ait été, 4 l’époque dont il 
s'agit, plus ouvert que l'autre a l’influence gallicane. Les relations 
politiques et religieuses étaient aussi ¢troites que fréquentes: au 
point de vue littéraire, notamment, on peut dire que |'Espagne, 
de 589 a 711, devint lhéritiére de la haute culture th¢éologique, 
si florissante jusque-la sur le sol gallo-romain. Les écrivains 
gaulois des v® et vI® siécles, Hilaire d’Arles, Eucher de Lyon, 
Gennade de Marseille, Julien Pomére, Avit de Vienne, y étaient 
connus et trés appréciés.? Césaire d’Arles, investi par le pape 
Symmaque des pouvoirs de primat pour l’Espagne comme pour 
la Gaule, en profitait pour faire revivre la tradition interrompue 
des conciles,* et pour répandre jusqu’au dela des Pyrénées les 
recueils d’homélies confectionnés par ses soins. I] en envoya 
également en Italie, comme |’attestent ses biographes*; mais en 

? Le Dr Burn, en particulier, a déclaré a plusieurs reprises qu’il était prét a 
accepter une solution quelconque, pourvu qu’elle pit se concilier avec ‘ce qui lui 
semble le résultat le plus important des recherches antérieures, a savoir que le Qut- 
cumque est sorti de Lérins, et qu’il est le produit de la culture théologique du v’ siécle’. 
The Guardian, 13 nov. 1901, p. 1583 ; cf. An Introduction to the Creeds p. 182. 

2 Les citations contenues dans les ceuvres d’Isidore de Séville, et surtout son De 
uiris illustribus, suffiraient a le prouver. 

5 Malnory Saint Césatve pp. 113 sq. et 117. 

* Vita Caesarit lib. 1 c. 55, édit. Krusch, MG. 4°: ‘Longe uero positis in 
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ce pays, autant que les documents nous permettent d’en juger, 
ses allocutions pastorales n’obtinrent qu’un succés assez restreint,' 
tandis qu’en Espagne elles furent de bonne heure et largement 
utilisées. Dés le vi* siécle, S. Martin de Braga les prenait pour 
modéles, lorsqu’il voulait enseigner a ses collégues dans l’épiscopat 
la maniére dont il faut parler aux paysans*; au VII°, elles 
formaient le fonds principal de l’homéliaire officiel en usage dans 
la liturgie de Toléde,* laquelle faisait loi pour toute I’Eglise 
wisigothique. 

Ainsi, il n’existe, a priori, aucune incompatibilité entre les 
attaches littéraires du Quicumgue avec la Gaule méridionale du 
v*vI*° siécle, et sa rédaction en Espagne aux approches de 
l'an 600, 

D’autre part, et c'est le second point sur lequel il me faut 
attirer l’attention, si le Quicumgue trahit des rapports de dépen- 
dance indéniables a l’égard des écrivains du sud de la Gaule, il 
n’en est pas moins sirement apparenté a tout un cycle d’opuscules 
représentant le travail de la pens¢e théologique en Espagne, du 
Iv au VI° siécle. Le premier en date est ce fameux Libellus fidei, 
considéré universellement comme ‘le prototype du Quicumque’, 
et qui, souvent remanié, et affublé des titres les plus divers (Fides 
Phoebadii, De fide Nicaena, Fides Romanorum, Fides catholicae 
ecclesiae Romanae, Athanasius in symbolo, Fides Damasi, Fides 
Hieronymi etc.), est tenu a juste titre par Dom A. Wilmart* 
‘pour une composition authentique de Grégoire d’Elvire’: c’est 
cette vénérable formule que nous avons vue utilisée, parallélement 
avec le Quicumque, par les péres du concile de Toléde de 633. 
Vient ensuite cet ouvrage ¢trange, le De ¢rinitate, en sept livres 
d’abord, puis en douze: attribués eux aussi 4 différents per- 
Francia, in Gallia atque in Italia, in Hispania diuersisque prouinciis constitutis 
transmisit per sacerdotes, quid in ecclesiis suis praedicare facerent.’ 

1 Sauf peut-étre dans la sphére d’influence de Bobbio: Malnory croit, en effet, 
que les moines de Luxeuil ont contribué pour une grande part a la diffusion et a la 
notoriété des Admonitions’ de S. Césaire (Quid monachi Luxouienses . . . ad com- 
munem ecclesiae profectum contulerint, Paris 1864, p. 61). Mais, pour le reste, j’ai 
pu constater par moi-méme que les productions césariennes sont relativement rares 


dans les recueils homilétiques les plus anciens d’origine italienne. 

2 Cf. les notes de Caspari, au bas de son édition du De correctione rusticorum de 
Martin, Christiania 1883. 

* Décrit au tome i** des Anecdota Maredsolana pp. 406-425. 

* Les tractatus sur le Cantique attribuds a Grégoire d’Elvire, dans le Bulletin de 
litter. ecclés. de Toulouse d’oct.-nov. 1906 p. 297 note. 
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sonnages, Athanase surtout, puis Eustbe, Ambroise, Syagrius, 
Vigile de Thapse, ils ont di exercer une influence considérable 
sur le développement de la doctrine trinitaire, A en juger par 
l’ancienneté et le nombre des copies encore existantes: quel 
qu’en soit l’auteur, ils sont évidemment d'origine espagnole, et 
se datent du v® siécle.? Au méme mouvement se rattachent 
le Libellus in modum Symboli de Pastor* et \es Regulae defini- 
tionum de Syagrius,* deux évéques de Galice du milieu du v* 
siécle. Postérieur d’un siécle environ, mais également espagnol, 
est le Pseudo-Ambroise, compilateur du 7ractatus de Trinitate, 
qui a mis a profit, entre autres, les Régles de Syagrius: tout 
comme l’auteur du Quicumque, il enseigne qu’il est ‘rectum et 
catholicum’ de ‘vénérer l’unité dans la trinité et de confesser la 
trinité dans l’unité’* Je serais tenté de ramener pareillement 
a Espagne le Contra Varimadum® du soi-disant Idacius Clarus 
(Pseudo-Vigile) oti reviennent a satiété, au cours du troisi¢tme 
livre, des formules identiques 4 celles des versets 8-18 du Qui- 
cumque ; peut-étre aussi le Breviarium fidei aduersus haereticos® 
celui de tous les écrits anti-ariens qui me parait offrir le plus 
de points de ressemblance avec le symbole d’Athanase. Mais, 
surtout, il me semble impossible de méconnaitre, et l’origine 
espagnole, et la tendance antipriscillianiste du célébre recueil 
de prescriptions ecclésiastiques qui a nom, tantét Statuta antiqua 
Orientis, tant6t Statuta ecclesiae antigua.’ La aussi, linterroga- 


! Voir la monographie de G. Fischer, Studien 2u Vigilius von Thapsus (Leipzig 
1897) pp. 55-77, et ce que j’ai écrit moi-méme sur ce sujet dans la Revue Bénéd. xix 
(1902) pp. 237-242. 2 Texte dans Kinstle Antipriscilliana pp. 43-45. 

% Edition princeps ibid. pp. 142-159. 

* Migne xvii 509-546 c. 2 et 5. L’opinion de Kattenbusch (Theolog, Lits. 1897 
col. 144), qui juge ce Traité antérieur au concile de Chalcédoine, est absolument 
insoutenable. Sur l'emploi qui y est fait des Régles de Syagrius, voir Kinstle 
Antiprisc. p. 188. Les Mauristes ont parfaitement raison de voir dans cet opuscule 
un document contemporain du synode de Braga de 563, et partant, du Quicumque 
lui-méme. 

5 Migne 62, 351 sqq. Dans son Histoire ancienne de [ Eglise t. ii p. 540 note 1, 
L. Duchesne se montre disposé a identifier ’auteur avec Ithace d’Ossonoba, in- 
terné a Naples par le gouvernement, aprés 388, en raison de la part qu’il avait 
prise au procés sanglant de Priscillien et de ses adeptes. 

© Migne 13, 653 sqq. Dans le manuscrit Paris. 12217, le traité d’Idacius Clarus 
contre Varimadus porte un titre trés ressemblant a celui du Breviarium : ‘ Breuia- 
rius sancti Augustini contra Arrianos.’ 

7 Migne 56, 879 sqq. Je crois devoir finalement me ranger 4 l’avis de Peters, 
malgré l’autorité de Maassen, de Duchesne et Malnory, qui ont soutenu l’origine 
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toire du début, destiné a s’assurer de l’orthodoxie des élus a 
l’épiscopat, rappelle a la lettre certains passages du Quicumque. 

Voila pour ce qui est de la dépendance littéraire. Au point 
de vue paléographique, un autre fait n’a pas encore été suffisam- 
ment remarqué, qui peut avoir ici une importance considérable : 
dans nombre des plus anciens manuscrits, le Quicumque voisine 
avec des documents de provenance espagnole. Par exemple: 

(a) Dans le plus ancien de tous, !Ambros. O 212. Sup., du 
vil’/vul® siécle, le Quicumgue est précédé immédiatement de la 
Fides Bachiarii, pitce espagnole relativement rare, et suivi 4 peu 
dintervalle par la soi-disant Fides Hieronymi, en réalité le Libellus 
fidei de Grégoire d’Elvire.* 

(8) Dans le second en date, le ms. de Saint-Pétersbourg 
Q. I. 15, du commencement du vitI® siécle, il fait suite a un 
‘liber sancti Isidori episcopi’.* 

(y) Dans le cod. CCXxIX du fonds de Reichenau, 4 Karlsruhe 
(vi1I*/1x® siécle), il accompagne également des traités d’Isidore 
de Séville et de Martin de Braga.* 


(8) Dans le ms. 1032 de Vienne, 1X® siécle, il fait corps avec 


arlésienne des Statuta, les deux derniers voulant méme les revendiquer expressé- 
ment pour S, Césaire. Quelque date qu’il faille lui attribuer, les attaches de ce 
document avec l’Espagne et le vi° siécle me paraissent incontestables. Cf. le 
Compte rendu du troisiéme Congrés scientifique international des Catholiques, 
tent a Bruxelles en 1894, t. ii pp. 220-231. Sur le caractére antipriscillianiste de 
tout le début Qui ordinandus est etc., je suis pleinement d’accord avec Kinstle 
Antipriscill. p. 30, mais non quand il conclut d’un passage antipélagien que ce 
canon peut étre l’ceuvre d’un concile gallican du v’ siécle. Comme I’a fait juste- 
ment remarquer Mr Turner, le compilateur des Statuta ne fait guére que suivre, a 
cet endroit, la seconde édition du Liber dogmatum de Gennade, trés répandu, en 
Espagne comme ailleurs, au vi® siécle. 

1 Notamment la phrase: si singulam quamque in trinitate personam plenum deumt, 
et totas tres personas unum deum (col. 879 B). 

2 Burn, Facsimiles p. 22, parle de cing documents mentionnés en téte comme faisant 
partie du volume, et qui ne s’y trouvaient plus dés le xvii® siécle. Mais Reiffer- 
scheid, Biblioth. Patrum italica ii pp. 37 et 12,a montré que ces piéces étaient 
identiques au contenu de l'Ambros, D. 268. Inf. Les deux manuscrits n’en formaient 
qu’un seul, semble-t-il, au x1v* siécle, 

* Burn Facsimiles pl. XVIII. L'on retrouve des traces d’une disposition analogue 
jusque bien avant dans le moyen age. Par ex. dans le cod. Laud, Miscell. 234 
(Eberbach, x11* s,) la ‘Catholica Athanasi’ vient immédiatement aprés les deux 
livres d’Isidore ‘ad Florentinam contra Iudaeos’ et avant les deux livres des Syno- 
nyma du méme auteur. Dans le ms. 144 de Gonville et Caius College, a Cambridge, 
le Quicumque, avec le court commentaire ‘ Fides dicitur credulitas’, suit pareille- 
ment louvrage d’Isidore 4 Florentine, et se termine par la rubrique ‘ Expl. exp. 
Ysidori super fid. cath.’ 

* Décrit par A. Holder Die Reichenauer Hss. t. i pp. 521-527. 
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les deux livres de S. Isidore De fide catholica' et cette courte 
formule Nos patrem et filium ... adversus veritatem rebellis est, 
baptisée a tort ou a raison par Kiinstle? du nom de ‘Fides 
Priscilliani’, mais dont Yorigine espagnole est en tout cas fort 
probable. 

(«) Le ms. de Bruxelles 8654-72 (prov. de Saint-Bertin, x°s.)* 
contient, 4 cété du Quicumque, des opuscules-d’Isidore, le Mos 
patrem mentionné tout a l’heure, et de plus, un ‘Hymnum regalem’ 
qui appartient en propre au Breviarium gothicum de |a liturgie 
mozarabe.* 

(¢) Parmi les piéces qui précédent le Quicumque dans le Clm. 
6330 (Freising, vIII® siécle, écriture du milieu pirminien) se 
trouvent les Synonyma d’Isidore, tandis que la profession de foi 
de Grégoire d’Elvire (Pseudo-Jéréme) le suit sans intervalle. 

(n) En fait de collections canoniques en téte desquelles figure 
le symbole d’Athanase, celle de Saint-Maur, représentée par les 
mss. Paris. lat. 1451 et Vatic. Regin. 1127, ajoute a la série des 
synodes orientaux et gallicans les ‘canones Spaniae’ du troisiéme 
concile de Toléde de 589°; celle d’Hérouval, notamment dans 
les mss. Vercelli CLXXV 186 et Ivrea XLII, contient, elle aussi, 
les ‘canones Toletani’ de 589 avec de nombreux extraits 
d'Isidore.® 

(0) C’est aussi au beau milieu d’une édition interpolée du 
De ortu et obitu patrum Isidore qu'un manuscrit de Murbach 
nous a conservé cette curieuse paraphrase du Quicumgue dont 
j'ai publié le texte, il y a cing ans’; comme je l’ai déja dit, elle 
forme le pendant, et doit étre 4 peu prés contemporaine, du 
fameux ‘fragment de Tréves’, 

Pour saisir pleinement la portée de ces constatations, il faut 
se rappeler d’abord, que le texte du Quicumque représenté par 
cette série de manuscrits se distingue, par tout un ensemble de 
particularités, de celui qui fut officiellement adopté plus tard 


1 M. Denis Cod. mss. theol. Biblioth. Vindob. 1 i pp. 962-966. 
2 Antiprisc. pp. 58-61. 
3 Catalogue Van den Gheyn, no. 1324, tome ii p. 274 sq. 
* «Inclite rex magne regum consecrator principum...’ U. Chevalier Repert. 
hymnol, no. 8839. 
5 Maassen Quellen pp. 616, 621. 
6 Ibid. p. 829 sq. ; Reifferscheid Bibl. PP. ital. ii 176 sq., 225 3q. 
7 Reproduit ci-aprés en appendice, note B. 
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a V’époque carolingienne ; puis, que ces manuscrits eux-mémes 
sont a peu prés les seuls dont le contenu et la disposition puissent 
nous fournir quelque indice de provenance plus ou moins im- 
médiate. D’autres, quoique aussi anciens, comme l’homéliaire 
de Freising (Clm. 6298, vimi® s.) et la collection canonique de 
Lorsch (Vatic. Palat. lat. 574, vilIc/Ix® s.), témoignent simple- 
ment de l’usage de notre formule en Baviére et au pays Rhénan 
vers la fin de l’€poque mérovingienne, tandis que toute la catégorie 
des Psautiers ne présente aucun intérét, au point de vue qui nous 
occupe. Sans doute, je suis loin de vouloir exagérer la significa- 
tion de chacune des rencontres, signalées tout a l’heure, du texte 
du Quicumque avec \es ceuvres d’Isidore et autres documents 
d’origine espagnole, mais l’ensemble ne laisse pas de produire 
une certaine impression, et méritait en tout cas d’étre versé une 
premiére fois au débat. 

Orientées dans cette direction, et toujours principalement 
fondées sur le fait trés réel que l’Espagne nous a fourni le 
premier témoignage relatif au Quicumque, nos recherches peuvent 
a présent bénéficier de certaines observations auxquelles la teneur 
de la piéce a souvent donné lieu par le passé, mais qui, seules, 
eussent été difficilement utilisables. 

Par exemple, ceux qui ont voulu voir dans le Quicumque un 
caractére plus ou moins polémique s’accordent pour reconnaitre 
que les deux erreurs spécialement visées seraient l’arianisme et 
le priscillianisme. Or, ‘a partir du milieu du vI® siécle, il n’y 
avait plus guére d’ariens 4 combattre, si ce n’est les Suéves et les 
Wisigoths en Espagne, les Lombards dans I'Italie du nord. 
Quant aux priscillianistes, c’est aussi en Espagne, et spécialement 
dans la région isolée et montagneuse de la Galice, qu’ils réussirent 
le plus longtemps a se maintenir: le roi et la nation avaient déja 
abjuré définitivement l'arianisme, que le synode de Braga de 561 
était encore obligé de lutter contre les restes toujours tenaces 
de la ‘ Priscilliana haeresis’ et du Sabellianisme auquel elle se 
rattache ; nous avons la preuve que le mal persista méme aprés 
la réunion du royaume des Suéves 4 la monarchie wisigothique 
(588). A ce point de vue, donc, une formule comme la nétre 
convenait parfaitement a la situation religieuse de |’Espagne aux 
approches de 600. 

Venons-en aux détails. Je faisais remarquer, dans la premitre 
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partie de cette étude, que la procession de ]’Esprit-Saint a Patre 
et Filio est enseignée un peu partout dés le Iv° siécle. II n’en est 
pas moins vrai que I’école théologique d’Espagne semble avoir 
particuli¢rement contribué au développement de cette doctrine, 
et a son insertion officielle dans les professions de foi, jusque 
dans le symbole que nous chantons durant la liturgie. C’est 
aussi chose assez commune, que le titre deum et dominum donné 
aux personnes divines, et particulitrement au Fils; mais de 
l’Espagne seule on peut prouver que cette expression y faisait 
partie du Symbole dés la seconde moitié du vI® siécle. II en est 
de méme de la mention de la descente aux enfers; 4 part Aquilée 
et les régions danubiennes, ce n’est guére qu’en Espagne qu'elle 
a sirement figuré dans un Symbole avant le vir® siécle. Ici 
encore, ces détails ‘d’évidence interne’, que nous avions cru 
d’'abord devoir écarter, constituent 4 leur tour un précieux 
élément d’observation, une fois mis en regard des données 
jusqu’ici acquises, et c’est manifestement vers |’Espagne qu’ils 
convergent, eux aussi. 

Il n’est pas jusqu’a lattribution 4 S. Athanase qui ne puisse 
a présent avoir pareillement sa signification. On doute, il est 
vrai, qu’elle soit primitive: elle est du moins fort ancienne, puis- 
qu'elle était couramment acceptée a |’époque du concile d’Autun. 
Or, suivant la remarque de Mr Turner,’ l'emploi du nom 
d’Athanase comme pseudonyme n’a jamais été trés commun 
en Occident: en dehors du Quicumque, ‘le seul exemple frap- 
pant’ qu’on connaisse est en connexion avec les livres De trinitate 
imprimés parmi les ceuvres de Vigile de Thapse, et, comme je 
Yai déja dit, ces livres sont originaires de l’Espagne.? Dans le 
recueil du manuscrit 28 de Saint-Mihiel, ‘dont la plupart des 
éléments sont d’origine espagnole, et par suite la totalité elle- 
méme,’* il n’y a pas moins de quatre opuscules qui portent en 
téte ce pseudonyme d’Athanase. C’est a des lucifériens espagnols 
que serait due la fabrication des deux prétendues lettres de 

1 History and Use of Creeds p. 76. 

* Il parait que le premier ouvrage, aujourd’hui perdu, d’Idacius Clarus contre 
Varimadus (cf. Migne 62, 351 C. sq.) portait également, a l’époque de Vigile de 
Thapse, le nom de S. Athanase : car, dans son dialogue authentique Contra Arnanos, 
Sabellianos, etc., Vigile en met une longue citation dans la bouche d’Athanase, cita- 
tion introduite par ces mots: ‘sicut in libro, quem aduersus Maribadum (Varima- 


dum) nefandae haereseos uestrae diaconum Epipimus...’ (Migne ibid. 226 
3 A. Wilmart Tradition des opuscules etc. p. 18 note 2. 
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S. Athanase 4 Lucifer de Cagliari.' Dans l’homeéliaire officiel de 
l’Eglise wisigothique,? le sermon Exhortatur nos dominus noster, 
variante du pseudo-augustinien 245, est intitulé: ‘Sermo beati 
Atanasii’: il contient, au début surtout, plusieurs phrases qui 
rappellent des passages du Quicumque. On trouvera dans 
I'édition princeps des ceuvres de Niceta de Remesiana, par le 
Dr Burn (p. 92), un autre exemple de cette tendance particuliére 
aux Espagnols, d’abriter les apocryphes sous le nom d’Athanase: 
le Tractatus S. Athanasii de ratione Paschae, qui a fourni a Martin 
de Braga la plus grande partie de son opuscule sur le méme sujet. 

Enfin, si le Quicumque a réellement vu le jour en Espagne 
durant la seconde moiti¢é du VI® siécle, il est facile d’expliquer 
comment, dés le milieu du vi®, il était connu et faisait autorité 
jusqu’au centre de la France, notamment 4 Autun. On sait 
combien furent fréquentes, a l’époque dont il s’agit, les relations 
entre les deux pays. Fortunat de Poitiers entretient un commerce 
épistolaire avec |’évéque de Braga, l’apétre de la Galice, et lui 
dédie un de ses plus beaux potmes. Le roi wisigoth Athana- 
gilde (554-567) donne en mariage sa fille Brunehaut a Sigebert 
d’Austrasie, et l’ainée de celle-ci, Galswinde, 4 Chilpéric de 
Soissons. Un peu plus tard, le roi burgonde, Thierry, fait 
venir 4 Chalon-sur-Saéne la princesse espagnole Ermenberga, 
fille du roi Witterich, dans le dessin de I’épouser. Brunehaut, 
qui met obstacle 4 ce mariage, témoigne toute sa vie un attache- 
ment particulier 4 la ville d’Autun et 4 son évéque Syagrius: 
elle y fonde le monastére de Saint-Martin, ot elle sera enterrée 
en 614. Peu de temps apres, le roi espagnol Sisebut (612-620) 
écrit la vie d’une des victimes de cette royale parenté, I’évéque 
Didier de Vienne (606/7), martyris¢ au territoire de Lyon. Cet 
échange de relations ne va pas sans envois de présents et de 
livres, sans une série d’ambassades dont quelquefois font partie 
des membres de |’épiscopat*: 4 ceux-ci, naturellement, incombe 
le soin d’instruire les royales fiancées dans la foi catholique, 
lorsqu’elles ont été élevées dans l’arianisme, comme c’était le cas 
pour les filles d’Athanagilde. Dans ces conditions, rien de plus 
aisé a concevoir que l’introduction en pays franc d’une formule 


1 L. Saltet Fraudes littéraires des Lucifériens, dans le Bulletin de littér. ecclés. de 
Toulouse, 1906, pp. 301-315. 2 Anecd. Maredsol. i 407. 
* Cf. Gregor. Tur. Hist. Franc. iv 27 sq.; vi 19; De uirt. S. Martins iii 8 etc. 
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rédigée en Espagne pour servir de régle de foi aux Ariens 
convertis. La lettre du roi Sisebut’ au monarque lombard 
Advalvald, encore engagé dans l’hérésie arienne, montre avec 
quelle ferveur de prosélytes les chefs méme de la nation wisigothe 
s’efforcaient de favoriser, jusque bien au dela de leurs frontiéres, 
les conquétes de l’orthodoxie. 

Voila donc tout un ensemble de considérations, qui, non seule- 
ment nous autorisent, mais encore nous invitent, 4 chercher la 
patrie du Quicumque 1a ot pour la premiére fois nous en avons 
saisi la trace: en Espagne.” 


IV 


Ecrivains principaux de Espagne dans la seconde moitié du v1® siécle. 
Une possibilité & envisager: le Quicumque identique 4 la Regula 
fidei de Martin de Braga? Motifs pour et contre. La question 
d’auteur encore insoluble 4 cette heure: l’autorité de la formule, 
indépendante de son origine historique. 

Notre tache jusqu’ici a été relativement simple, et notre 
marche sfire: presque chacune de nos constatations aboutissait 
a l’Espagne, et 4 la seconde moitié du vi* siécle. Désormais, 
nous ne pourrons plus avancer qu’avec une extréme précaution, 
et en nous résignant d’avance a ne point parvenir encore cette 
fois 4 la solution derniére du probléme. II régne, en effet, tant 
dobscurité dans ces régions de la littérature espagnole du Iv° au 
vil® siécle! C'est tout récemment qu’on a commencé a faire la 
lumiére autour de quelques noms: Priscillien, Grégoire d’Eliberis, 
Pastor et Syagrius. Mais le Pseudo-Athanase du De trinttate 
garde obstinément son secret, et beaucoup d'autres avec lui. 

Une chose, tout au moins, est certaine: l’historien littéraire 
Nic. Antonio* n’exagére pas trop, lorsqu’il affirme que son pays 
produisit, méme aprés 550, ‘nombre d’écrivains dont les noms 

' MG, 4° Epist, merow. et karol. i 671 sqq. 

* Je ne signalerai ici que pour la forme une objection qui pourrait aisément surgir 
contre l’origine espagnole du Quicumque. Cette formule, on le sait, a pénétré dans 
lV'office de Prime dés l’époque carolingienne, et s’y est maintenue jusqu’a présent 
dans toute I’Eglise latine, y compris Milan: comment se fait-il qu’elle n’ait jamais 
trouvé place dans les livres de la liturgie wisigothique d’Espagne? Qu’il suffise de 
dire que cette liturgie était définitivement fixée depuis un siécle au moins, et fermée 
dés lors plus que les autres a toute innovation, quand le symbole d’Athanase fut pour 
la premiére fois admis dans les psautiers gallican, romain et ambrosien, et employé 
ainsi 4 un usage en vue duquel il n’avait pas été primitivement composé. 

* Biblioth. hispana uetus i 270. 
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méritent d’étre cités parmi les plus célébres.’ Aprés les évéques- 
fréres Justinien de Valence et Justus d’Urgel, aprés Apringius, 
le commentateur de l’Apocalypse, qui appartiennent plutét a la 
premiére moitié du siécle, nous trouvons, a l’époque de l’empereur 
Maurice (582-602), un groupe de trois autres pontifes consultés 
comme des oracles par leurs contemporains: Licinien de Car- 
thagéne, Sévére de Malaga, surtout Eutrope de Valence; puis, 
un peu plus tard, Jean de Biclaro (vers 540-621), évéque de 
Gerona. Mais le plus grand de tous fut incontestablement 
Léandre de Séville, qui eut ’honneur et la joie d’introduire les 
Goths et leur roi Reccaréde dans la grande famille des nations 
catholiques. 

Les circonstances dans lesquelles ont vécu ces différents per- 
sonnages, les persécutions, les exils, qu’ils eurent a subir sous 
le régne de Léovigilde, enfin l'utilité évidente qu'il y avait a 
condenser, 4 l’usage des convertis de |’Arianisme, !’essentiel de 
la foi catholique dans une formule aussi bréve que vigoureuse : 
tout cela, dis-je, rendrait vraisemblable, a priori, la composition 
du Quicumque par quelqu’un d’entre eux. Nous savons d’ailleurs 
positivement que plusieurs ont écrit des opuscules destinés a 
combattre l’hérésie arienne: ainsi, Sévére de Malaga composa 
un traité contre I’évéque Vincent de Saragosse, qui l’avait 
embrassée'; Eutrope,? encore simple abbé, fut l'aide principal 
de Léandre au grand concile de Toléde de 589, ow elle fut solen- 
nellement condamnée par tout l’épiscopat espagnol; Léandre 
lui-méme, durant son exil, avait rédigé deux livres trés savants, 
dans lesquels il s’attachait 4 faire voir en quoi la doctrine des 
Ariens différait de l’enseignement catholique, et que seul celui-ci 
s'accordait avec le témoignage des saintes Ecritures. II avait 
aussi composé un autre opuscule en vue de fournir des réponses 
aux principales propositions des hérétiques.* 

Mais ces écrits, malheureusement, ne nous sont point parvenus ; 
du moins ils n’ont pas encore été identifi¢s jusqu’a ce jour. Et 
les deux seuls opuscules qui nous restent de Léandre, sa Régle 
pour les vierges* et son Homélie sur la conversion des Goths,’ si 
remarquables qu’ils soient l’un et l'autre, n’ont rien qui rappelle 


1 Isidore De uiris illustr. c. 43. 
2 Jean de Biclar, ad an. 590. MG. 4° Chronica minora ii 219. 
5 Isidore De uiris ill. c. 41. * Migne 72, 873 sqq. 5 Ibid. 893 sqq- 
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~ de prés ou de loin la maniére du Quicumgue: \e rythme en est 
d’ordinaire tout différent, le style plus fleuri, la pensée plus diffuse. 
Il en est de méme des écrits des autres écrivains mentionnés plus 
haut: ni les traités ascétiques d’Eutrope de Valence,! ni la 
Chronique de Jean de Gerona,’ ni ce que nous possédons en 
fait de lettres de Licinien,* ne présentent aucune particularité 
qui fasse songer au Symbole d’Athanase. Ajoutons que ces 
personnages sont déja du sixiéme siécle trés avancé, voire méme 
du septiéme, et qu’Isidore — lequel a di sdrement connaitre le 
Quicumque —ne dit rien, dans son De viris illustribus, qui 
puisse fournir prétexte 4 en attribuer la composition 4 aucun 
d’entre eux. 

On vit pourtant paraitre en Espagne, a l’époque vers laquelle 
convergent nos recherches, une autre grande figure, dont les traits 
répondraient mieux, peut-étre, 4 ceux de l’auteur du Quicumgue, 
tel que nous pouvons nous le figurer. Je veux parler de ce 
Martin de Braga, dont le nom s'est déja présenté a plusieurs 
reprises sous ma plume. 

Il sera, c'est 4 craindre, encore un inconnu pour beaucoup de 
lecteurs. Cependant, au jugement du célébre érudit norvégien 
C. P. Caspari,* il fut sans contredit l’un ‘des hommes les plus 
importants, les plus influents et les plus remarquables de l'Eglise 
d’Occident durant la seconde moitié du vI® siécle’; il se dis- 
tingua a la fois comme missionnaire, comme organisateur ecclé- 
siastique, comme intermédiaire entre la civilisation chrétienne de 
l'Orient et celle de ’Occident. Originaire de la Pannonie, comme 
son homonyme S. Martin de Tours, comme lui aussi il embrassa 
l’état monastique, et ‘ne se montra inférieur en savoir 4 aucun de 
ses contemporains’®; la langue grecque, notamment, lui était 
familitre.® [1 entreprit des voyages en Orient, et visita les Lieux 

Migne 80, 9-20. 

2 MG. 4° Chron. Minora ii 211-220. 3 Migne 72, 689-700. 

* Martin von Bracara’s Schrift‘ De corvectione rusticorum’, Introd, p. 1: ‘... Mar- 
tins von Bracara, einer der bedeutendsten, einflussreichsten und merkwirdigsten 
Manner der abendlandischen Kirche aus der zweiten Halfte des sechsten Jahr- 
hunderts.’ Gams Kirchengeschichte Spaniens ii. 1, 474, V'appelle ‘einer der selten- 
sten Manner in der Weltgeschichte, dessen Persénlichkeit die Geister beherrschte ’. 

5 ¢,,. in tantum se litteris imbuit, ut nulli secundus suis temporibus haberetur.’ 
Greg. Turon. Histor. Franc. v 38. 


* C’est ce que prouvent ses Aegyptiorum patrum sententiae, traduites du grec, ct 
ses Capitula, recueil de canons extraits en grande partie des conciles orientaux. 
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saints de la Palestine. De 1a, sans qu’on sache le motif qui l’y 
détermina,? il se rendit par mer en Galice, probablement en vue 
de travailler 4 la conversion des Suéves, encore ariens ou méme 
paiens pour ‘la plupart. Son arrivée dans ce pays, en 550, coincida 
précisément avec le retour a la foi catholique du roi et de la 
nation enti¢re. Pendant les trente années qu'il vécut encore, 
Martin, devenu d’abord évéque, puis métropolitain, exerga sans 
relache sa tache d’éducateur de peuples, fondant des monastéres, 
présidant des conciles, organisant le culte chrétien, éclairant les 
rois sur leurs devoirs, répondant aux consultations de ses collégues, 
et leur apprenant le secret de faire parvenir jusqu’aux plus humbles 
le bienfait de la prédication. Lorsqu’il mourut, en 580, ce fut 
pour tout le royaume un véritable deuil.? 

Ecrivain fécond, il laissa un nombre d’ouvrages considérable: un 
trés petit nombre d’entre eux sont venus jusqu’a nous, et plusieurs 
sous des noms d’emprunt. Pour comble de malchance, les quelques 
opuscules qui nous restent se trouvent éparpillés dans différentes 
collections, et l’édition princeps fait encore défaut.? Ce que nous 
possédons actuellement se rapporte 4 des domaines assez divers: 
ascése et morale, droit ecclésiastique, culte chrétien, prédication 
populaire, correspondance, poésie méme. Malgré leur peu d’éten- 
due, ces écrits prouvent que leur auteur avait regu une culture 
variée, et qu’il s’intéressait 4 bien des choses a la fois. 

Parmi ceux qui sont considérés comme perdus, on cite com- 
munément la Régle de foi, mentionnée en ces termes par 
Isidore de Séville dans son De viris illustr. c. 35: ‘Martin, le 
trés saint pontife du monastére de Dumio, vint par mer en 
Galice, des contrées de !’Orient. Arrivé 1a il établit, a l’usage 
des populations suéves, converties de l’Arianisme a la foi 
catholique, une Régle de foi et de sainte religion — conversis ab 
Ariana impietate ad fidem catholicam Suevorum populis regulam 
fidei et sanctae religionis constituit —, affermit les églises, fonda 


* On a supposé, avec assez de vraisemblance, qu’il avait rencontré en Palestine 
quelques pélerins venus de la Galice, qui auraient attiré son attention sur la situa- 
tion religieuse de leur pays. 

2 «Hoc tempore et beatus Martinus Galliciensis episcopus obiit, magnum populo 
illi faciente planctum.’ Greg. Turon. De mirac. S. Martinii 11. 

5 Ce serait un travail trés utile et relativement facile 4 entreprendre, un de ceux 


qu’on voudrait voir inscrits au programme du C.S.E.L. de l’Académie de 
Vienne. 
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des monastéres et composa un grand nombre de recueils de 
préceptes pour former les ames 4 la picté.’ 

On s'est demandé ce qu'il fallait entendre par cette Regula 
fidei et sanctae religionis, présentée par Isidore comme le premier 
monument du zéle apostolique de Martin, immédiatement aprés 
son débarquement en Galice. Florez, dans son Espana sagrada} 
a émis l’avis qu'il s’agissait 14, non d’un écrit proprement dit, 
mais simplement de l’enseignement oral, des efforts du saint 
missionnaire pour propager la connaissance de la foi catholique. 
Il se fonde sur le fait qu’Isidore, 4 cet endroit, parle proprement 
de l’activité religieuse, non des écrits, de Martin, et que d’ailleurs 
aucune Régle de foi ne nous est parvenue qui porte le nom de 
celui-ci. 

Cette interprétation a paru, en général, difficile 4 concilier 
avec les expressions employées par Isidore. Caspari et G. von 
Dzialowski* font remarquer que le verbe constituit, ‘il établit’, 
semble bien indiquer quelque chose de stable, et qui reste, plutét 
qu’un enseignement purement oral. Mais surtout, les mots con- 
versis ab Ariana impietate ad fidem catholicam Suevorum populis, 
‘ pour les Suéves déja convertis de l’Arianisme a la foi catholique’, 
prouvent qu’il s'agit ici, vraisemblablement, d’une Régle mise par 
écrit. Si S. Isidore en parle la ou il décrit la carriére et l’activité 
de Martin, non a l’endroit ou il énumére ses écrits, et si l’opuscule 
lui-méme n’est point venu jusqu’a nous, il est aisé d’en trouver 
l’explication, supposé que la Regula en question ait été simplement 
une profession de foi ou quelque chose qui y ressemble. 

Ce sont 1a les propres paroles de Caspari,’ et sa conclusion 
est admise par R. Seeberg dans la derniére édition de la Real- 
encyklopidie f. prot. Theologie.* 1\ estime pareillement que ‘les 
paroles d'Isidore doivent faire allusion 4 un formulaire de foi 
antiarien dont nous ne savons rien par ailleurs’. Dans l’édition 
précédente,> Wagenmann reconnaissait aussi dans la Regula fidei 
un écrit proprement dit, mais il la croyait identique au De correc- 
tione rusticorum de Martin de Braga. Caspari® a fait valoir 
quatre ou cing raisons décisives a l’encontre de cette identification. 

1 T. xv p. 129 de la 2° édition (Madrid 1787). 

2 Isidor u. Ildefons als Litterarhistoriker | Kirchengesch. Studien de Minster, iv 2 
1898] p. 


3 Martin von Bracara pp. liii sq. note 2. 


* xii 387. ix 370. Op. cit. p. lxxxvi note 3. 
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Ainsi, d’aprés les meilleurs juges, la Regula fidei de Martin 
de Braga a di étre un véritable écrit, et un écrit différent des 
autres que nous possédons de lui ; c’était, selon toute probabilité, 
une Profession de foi catholique, dirigée principalement contre 
Arianisme. 

Puisquw il en est ainsi, et que les circonstances de temps et de 
lieu concordent avec les conclusions auxquelles jusquici ont 
abouti nos recherches, il est permis, ce semble, de poser la 
question: cette Régle de foi de l’apétre des Suéves, que |’on 
considére comme perdue, ne serait-elle pas ce Quicumgue, dont 
l'auteur est inconnu, mais qui semble avoir vu le jour au dela des 
Pyrénées, a l’époque ot vécut et écrivit I’évéque de Braga? 

Une premiére raison en faveur de cette identité serait la 
coincidence remarquable qui existe entre le caractére tout a 
fait spécial de notre Symbole et les termes dont se sert Isidore 
pour décrire la Régle de foi de Martin: regulam fidei et sanctae 
religionis CONSTITUIT. C’est sur ce mot final, constituit, qu’a 
l’exemple de Caspari j’appelle surtout l’attention. 

Comme le fait remarquer Mr Turner,! le Quicumgue, au premier 
aspect, se distingue nettement de tous les autres symboles connus, 
orthodoxes ou non, Tandis que ceux-ci débutent par le simple 
énoncé Credo, Confiteor, Profiteor, généralement au _ singulier, 
parfois au pluriel, celui-ci se présente a la fagon d’un vrai constitu- 
tum, d'une ordonnance dogmatique, a laquelle doit se soumettre 
quiconque veut étre sauvé. De la ces termes énergiques, destinés 
a urger l’obligation de la loi: ‘ Quicumque vult salvus esse, ante 
omnia opus est ut teneat catholicam fidem . . . christiana veritate 
compellimur ... catholica religione prohibemur ... necessarium 
est ad aeternam salutem’; de la ces sortes d’anathémes contre 
lesquels, de nos jours, s’est tant émue l’opinion, surtout en 
Angleterre : ‘Quam nisi quisque integram inuiolatamque serua- 
uerit, absque dubio in aeternum peribit . .. quam nisi quisque 
fideliter firmiterque crediderit, saluus esse non poterit. On a dit 


1 History and Use of Creeds p. 66: ‘The Athanasian Creed is so different that, 
from the point of view of external form, it is clear that the others can be spoken of 
as constituting a single group in opposition to it. . . it occupies an entirely isolated 
position, and whatever its dependence on the doctrine contained in the earlier 
Creeds, there is none at all on their structure. And this radical difference of 
structure corresponds to a similar difference of intention.’ 
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que le Quicumque ‘n’était pas tant un symbole qu’une hymne’.* 
La proposition ne me semble point correspondre a la réalité. Le 
Quicumque n’a commencé a devenir une hymne que prés de deux 
siécles aprés qu’il est venu a l’existence, et cela en dépit de maints 
passages qui n’ont vraiment rien de poétique, ceux-ci par exemple : 
‘Quia sicut singillatim unamquamque personam ... Nam sicut 
anima rationabilis ... Ita ut per omnia, sicut iam supra dictum 
est...’ Mais voici qui est tout 4 fait juste: le Quicumque n'est 
pas un symbole du méme type que les autres; il n’est méme 
point, 4 proprement parler, un symbole, l’énoncé que fait de sa 
foi le croyant lui-méme. Non, c’est ici l’autorité du maitre, du 
docteur orthodoxe, qui s’impose et fixe la régle de croyance pour 
quiconque veut faire son salut: ‘ Vous voulez étre sauvé? Alors 
il faut tenir fermement la foi catholique. Et voici en quoi con- 
siste cette foi catholique.’ Bref, sous ce rapport, le Quicumque 
répond d’une maniére si adéquate au signalement que nous donne 
Isidore de la Regula fidei de Martin de Braga,que Thomas d’Aquin, 
a plus de six siécles de distance, ne trouvera point de terme mieux 
fait pour caractériser le Quicumque que ce méme verbe CONSTI- 
TUIT, employé jadis par l’évéque de Séville. Dans sa Somme 
théologique,? il se pose cette objection: ‘ Athanase ne fut point 
un souverain pontife ...pourtant il établit un symbole, samen 
symbolum CONSTITUIT. Et il répond en faisant observer, lui 
aussi, que le Quicumgue est moins un symbole qu’un exposé 
doctrinal. 

Autre coincidence. La Régle de foi de Martin était, nous dit 
Isidore, destinée aux Suéves convertis de l’Arianisme: d’ot 
a conclu avec raison qu'elle a di étre rédigée principalement 
dans un sens antiarien. Or, ceux-la mémes qui ont pris 4 tache 
d’examiner comme 4 la loupe les moindres indices de préoccu- 
pations polémiques que révéle le Quicumque ont été obligés de 
convenir que les deux tiers de la formule sont consacrés a incul- 
quer |’égalité parfaite des trois personnes divines, et comment le 
Verbe, aprés |’Incarnation, ne cesse pas d’étre un ‘ Dieu parfait’. 
Que si, aprés cela, on croit pouvoir discerner aussi certains traits 
visant spécialement le Priscillianisme, le fait n’a pas de quoi nous 
surprendre, dans ce pays de la Galice ot, nous I’avons vu, le 


1 Turner History and Use of Creeds p. 66: ‘It is, in fact, not so much a Creed as 
a hymn.’ 2 [I*-II™, qu. 1, art. 10, obj. 3. 
VOL. XII. Aa 


a 
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vieux fonds d’hétérodoxie désigné sous ce nom continuait a se 
maintenir avec plus de ténacité que partout ailleurs. 

Mais je vois venir l’objection: supposé que le Quicumque soit 
identique 4 la Regula fidei de Martin de Braga, comment expli- 
quer qu’il nous ait été transmis, ou sans nom d’aucune sorte, ou 
sous celui d’Athanase? La chose n’est pas aussi étonnante qu'elle 
pourrait le paraitre 4 premiére vue. Parmi les ouvrages qui nous 
restent de Martin, plusieurs sont exactement dans le méme cas. 
Il en est qui sont anonymes: d’autres, ses traités moraux par 
exemple, ont traversé tout le moyen Age sous le nom de Sénéque ; 
il existe méme, on l’a vu, soit une recension, soit une source 
de son traité sur la Paque, qui a pour titre: 7ractatus sancti 
Adthanasi episcopi Alexandrini.’ Les écrits de Martin de Braga 
ont été particuliérement exposés a se trouver ainsi démarqués. 
Huit ans aprés sa mort, le royaume qu'il avait converti au catho- 
licisme était annexé¢ par les Wisigoths; les traditions religieuses 
et les souvenirs particuliers aux églises de la Galice ont dQ néces- 
sairement souffrir, une fois ces églises entrées dans l’orbite de la 
primatie de Toléde, essentiellement centralisatrice, et d’un exclu- 
sivisme intolérant. En outre, la nature méme du Quicumque 
contribue 4 en expliquer l’anonymat. C’était une formule presque 
impersonnelle, un prototype des catéchismes a venir. I] a existé, 
et il existe encore, une foule de ces catéchismes: combien pour- 
rait-on en citer, auxquels un auteur quelconque ait attaché son 
nom? Il en est un peu de ces sortes de formulaires comme des 
compositions liturgiques. En ce genre, une piéce acquiert d’autant 
plus d’autorité que le rédacteur garde plus jalousement I’inco- 
gnito: ce n’est plus lui qui est le véritable auteur, c’est, pour ainsi 
dire, l'Eeglise elle-méme. Pour ma part, je ne verrais aucune 
difficulté 4 admettre que Martin ait publié comme anonyme sa 
Régle de foi, si méme il n’a pas été le premier a l’abriter sous 
le nom d’Athanase, comme résumant exactement la pensée et 
l’enseignement du grand docteur alexandrin. 

Quant a la fagon dont le Quicumque a fait son chemin en 
Occident, elle devient, elle aussi, dans cette hypothése, trés 
naturelle, trés facile 4 concevoir. Le premier qui le mette a 


1 Burn Niceta of Remesiana pp. 92 qq. Si cette recension n’est pas l’ceuvre 
personnelle de Martin, elle lui a du moins fourni la plus grande partie de son opus- 
cule sur la Paque ; il est 4 croire qu'elle avait cours en Galice de son temps. 
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profit est Isidore de Séville. Né vers 560, une vingtaine d’années 
avant la mort de I’évéque de Braga, Isidore ne mentionne celui-ci 
dans ses écrits qu’avec les sentiments de la plus haute estime. 
Martin est pour lui un ‘trés saint évéque’,' aussi ‘illustre par sa 
foi que par son savoir’, auquel ‘les Eglises de Galice sont rede- 
vables de bon nombre de leurs institutions’. Rien d’étonnant 
a ce que, au déclin de sa carriére, lors du grand concile de 633, 
le chef de l’épiscopat wisigothique ait inséré dans la profession 
de foi synodale des passages d’une formule rédigée trois quarts 
de siécle auparavant par l’apdtre de la nation suéve. 

Mais Martin eut aussi des relations intimes avec la Gaule 
ecclésiastique de son temps, notamment, comme je I'ai dit, avec 
Grégoire de Tours et son milicu*; i] entretenait un commerce 
épistolaire avec Fortunat de Poitiers, qui fit son éloge et en prose 
et en vers.* Cette circonstance, jointe aux fréquents rapports 
auxquels donnérent lieu les différentes ambassades, et les alliances 
contractées par les rois francs avec des princesses wisigothes, 
expliquerait suffisamment la prompte diffusion des écrits de 
Martin de Braga en deca des Pyrénées. Caspari a démontré ® 
que son curieux opuscule De correctione rusticorum était entré 
‘de bonne heure’, conjointement avec les homélies de S. Césaire 
d’Arles, dans le fond commun de la prédication populaire a 
l’époque mérovingienne : il en a signalé l’emploi dans les sermons 
de S. Eloi, les Dicta Priminii et plusieurs autres productions 
apparentées. Autun, ot fut porté le premier décret synodal relatif 
a Pusage du Quicumque, avait eu, nous l’avons vu, des attaches 
particuliéres avec l’Espagne au temps de Brunehaut ; l’évéque 
S. Léger, dont le décret porte le nom, fut d’abord archidiacre de 
Poitiers, l'un des centres principaux des rapports de Martin avec 
la Gaule. 

Il nous faut, 4 présent, envisager un autre aspect capital de la 

1 ¢Martinus, Dumiensis monasterii sanctissimus pontifex ...’ De uiris illustr. 
” Fiien Sueuorum (MG. 4° Chronica minora II 302 sq.) ‘ Huius temporibus 
Martinus monasterii Dumiensis episcopus fide et scientia claruit, cuius studio et pax 
ecclesiae reddita est, et multa in ecclesiasticis disciplinis Galliciae regionibus insti- 
tuta’; Chronic, (ibid. p. 476) ‘Per idem tempus Martinus Domiensis episcopus 
Gallaecia in doctrina fidei praedicatur.’ 

* Cf. Caspari Martin v. Bracara pp. ii sq. note 4; p. xix. 


* Ibid. pp. xix-xxi. Fortunat, Carm, lib. v, 1 et 2. 
5 Ibid. pp. cvii sqq. 
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question. De ce que nous possédons des écrits de l’évéque de 
Braga résulte-t-il quelque vraisemblance pour ou contre lattri- 
bution a celui-ci d’une piéce telle que le Quicumque? 

Un habile critique, auquel j’ai fait part du sujet que je m’étais 
proposé de traiter ici, s'est aussitét récrié, en protestant que la 
facture du symbole d’Athanase ne lui paraissait avoir rien de 
commun avec le style de Martin de Braga. Quand je lui 
demandai ce qu’il avait lu de cet auteur, il me répondit: seule- 
ment le traité De correctione rusticorum. Or, comme le fait re- 
marquer Caspari,! on aurait tort de se fonder sur ce seul opuscule 
pour apprécier la fagon d’écrire habituelle 4 Martin. Son but, 
en le composant, était de satisfaire 4 un désir que lui avait ex- 
primé l’évéque Polemius, de posséder un modéle du genre de 
prédication qui convient 4 un auditoire de paysans encore adonnés 
aux pratiques superstitieuses du paganisme: ‘pro castigatione 
rusticorum, qui, adhuc pristina paganorum superstitione detenti, 
cultum uenerationis plus daemoniis quam deo persoluunt.’ Martin 
a donc di, comme il le dit lui-méme, se mettre 4 la portée de 
ces grossiers auditeurs, et leur préparer un mets qu’ils pussent 
goiter; en d’autres termes, il va employer ici ce sermo rusticus, 
ce langage simple et populaire, dont Césaire d’Arles, au com- 
mencement du siécle, avait Jui aussi compris la nécessité et donné 
Vexemple: ‘ necesse me fuit ...cibum rusticis rustico sermone 
condire. Ita ergo... erit tuae praedicationis exordium.’ 

Dans d'autres occasions, lorsqu’il écrivait pour des personnages 
de haut rang ou de bonne éducation, Martin savait manier un 
style tout différent, plus élevé, dont on ne saurait contester le 
mérite et la valeur artistique. De cette autre mani¢re nous 
trouvons des exemples dans la Formula uitae honestae dédiée au 
roi Miro, dans la série des trois petits traités relatifs 4 la jactance, 
a4 lorgueil et 4 l’humilité, dans l’opuscule sur Ia PAque, dans les 
lettres enfin, notamment celle 4 l’évéque Boniface sur la triple 
immersion baptismale. Encore faut-il distinguer dans cette 
seconde série d’écrits une double influence: dans les traités 
moraux, celle de Sénéque, qui se traduit par le caractére sen- 
tentieux, la concision des phrases, la netteté et la rapidité des 
pensées ; dans la correspondance, celle de la mode, qui, au vI° 
comme au V° siécle, avait introduit et rendu quasi obligatoire une 

1 Ibid. pp. xcii sqq. 
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déplorable affectation, une boursouflure de style devant laquelle 
se pamaient les contemporains.’ I] faut entendre Fortunat faire 
Véloge de la prose épistolaire de l’évéque de Braga *: 


Quid loquar de perihodis, epichirematibus, enthymemis syllogismisque 
perplexis? quo laborat quadrus Maro, quo rotundus Cicero. Quod 
apud illos est profundum, hic profluum ; quod illic difficillimum, hic in 
promptu. Comperi paucis punctis, quoniam quo uolueris cola pam- 
pinosae diffundis propaginis, quo uero libuerit acuti commatis falce 
succidis ; ut cauti uinitoris studio moderante nec in hoc luxurians 
germinet umbra fastidium, et illuc tensa placeat propago cum fructu. 


Tout autre était le genre adopté par Martin dans ses traités 


moraux. Qu’on en juge par ce passage du De formula honestae 
uttae®: 


Lauda parce, uitupera parcius. Nam similiter est reprehensibilis 
nimia laudatio, ut immoderata uituperatio; illa siquidem adulatione, 
ista malignitate suspecta habetur. ‘Testimonium ueritati, non amicitiae 
reddas. Cum consideratione promitte: plenius quam _promiseris 
praesta. Si prudens fuerit animus tuus, tribus temporibus dispensetur : 
praesentia ordina, futura praeuide, praeterita recordare. Nam qui 
praesentia non cogitat, obliuiosus et fatuus appellatur; qui nil de 
praeterito cogitat, perdit uitam ; qui nil de futuro praemeditatur, in 
omnia incautus incidit ... Prudens numquam marcet otio; aliquando 
animum remissum habet, numquam solutum : accelerat tarda, perplexa 
expedit, dura mollit, exaequat ardua .. . Cunctus esto benignus, nemini 
blandus, paucis familiaris, omnibus aequus. 


lL’homme qui a écrit ces lignes était bien capable, assur¢ment, 
de composer le Quicumque.* 


’ | La lettre & Boniface (Florez Espaiia sagrada, 2° édit. xv 423-426) offre un 
exemple des deux styles: dans le début et la finale, ce qu’on peut appeler les for- 
mules de politesse ; dans le reste de l’écrit, un langage simple, naturel et nerveux, 
qui rappelle par endroits le rythme du Quicumaque. 

* Carmin. v 1 n. 6. J'ai donné la préférence a telles variantes des mss. sur 
celles que Fr. Leo a admises dans le texte. 

3 Migne 72, 24 B.c; 26c. Quelques endroits sont ici corrigés d’aprés Fr. Haase, 
L, Annaei Senecae opera, t. iii pp. 470, 473- 

4 Du reste, le mérite exceptionnel du style de Martin est universellement reconnu 
par les meilleurs critiques de nos jours ; et il n’y a pas lieu de s’étonner que sa 
Formula ait été plus souvent copiée, et plus populaire au cours du moyen 4ge, 
qu’aucun des écrits authentiques de Sénéque. Conf, Haase, rbid. praefat. p. xxi : 
mec credo ullum genuinum Senecae librum adeo frequenter lectum et descri- 
ptum ac citatum esse.’ On sait que Dante lui-méme cite a deux reprises la Formula 
de Martin de Braga, une premiére fois avec le simple titre, Conv, iii 8: ‘il libro 
Delle quattro virti cardinali’ ; puis, sous le nom de Sénéque, dans le De monarchia 
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Mais c’est la tout ce que la prudence permet d’affirmer. Je 
dois méme avouer qu'il me reste des doutes sur la légitimité de 
l'interprétation qui voit dans la regula fidei et sanctae religionis 
mentionnée par Isidore un écrit proprement dit. Puis, j’ai dressé 
une série assez longue de rapprochements entre le Quicumaue et 
les opuscules authentiques de l’évéque de Braga : les résultats m’en 
ont paru si peu significatifs, que je n'ai pas jugé 4 propos de les 
reproduire ici. Je discerne aussi certains traits, presque imper- 
ceptibles, il est vrai, qui m’empéchent décidément de reconnaitre 
en Martin l’auteur du Quicumque: par exemple, il ne se sert pas 
une seule fois, que je sache, de l’expression adbsgue dubio du 
vers. 2; au lieu de guicumque, il emploie régulitrement guisguis ; 
il avait dans son symbole, a l'article de la résurrection du Christ, 
l’'addition intéressante uzuus, dont il n’y a aucune trace dans le 
passage correspondant de la formule d’Athanase, etc. En somme, 
je crains presque de m’étre arrété plus que de mesure a cette 
supposition: mais, aprés tout, elle méritait d’étre prise en sérieuse 
considération, quitte 4 étre écartée presque aussitét. Elle aura 
du moins contribué 4 mettre ce point en évidence, qu'il y avait 
encore en Espagne, peu aprés 550, au moins un homme a méme 
de composer une pitce du genre du Quicumque. Et il a pu y 
en avoir d’autres, cela va sans dire, d’autres que nous ne con- 
naissons pas. C’est pourquoi je n’hésite pas 4 déclarer qu'il me 
semble impossible, présentement, de mettre un nom quelconque 
en téte du fameux symbole. Je puis seulement affirmer de 
nouveau ceci: c’est que, entre tous les écrits jusqu’ici connus du 
haut moyen Age, aucun ne me parait plus voisin du Quicumque 
que le Breuiarium fidei aduersus haereticos.' Mais de lui aussi 
qui nous révélera l’auteur ? 

Je ne me dissimule point ce qu'il y a de décevant dans cette 
sorte d’arrét final devant une impasse ; et méme.cette solution — 
toujours assez probable — que le Quicumque est un produit de la 


ii 5 ‘bene Seneca de lege in libro De quatuor uirtutibus’. Le célébre apocryphe 
fut aussi l'un des premiers ouvrages qui obtinrent les honneurs de l’impression 
(1470). 

1 Conf, ci-dessus p. 341. Et ce Breuiarum lui-méme est étroitement apparenté : 
(a) au Contra Varimadum d’ldacius Clarus ; (5) la Confession de foi de l’épiscopat 
catholique d’Afrique de 484; (c) au De mysterio sanctae Trinitatis qui porte le nom 
d’Augustin, mais qui est sdrement I’ceuvre d’un auteur gallican, Voir la note de 
G, Ficker, p. 50 sq. de ses Studien 2u Vigilius von Thapsus (Leipzig 1897). 
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théologie espagnole des v* et vI* siécles, une telle solution, dis-je, 
n'est pas de nature a surfaire aux yeux de nos contemporains 
l'autorité de cet Exposé de la foi catholique: mais je ne crois pas 
non plus qu'elle doive le moins du monde la faire baisser dans 
notreestime. Nous tous qui avons le bonheur de ‘ savoir l'Eglise * 
selon une belle expression de Bossuet,’ nous ne doutons pas que 
le Christ et son Esprit ne l’assistent avec la méme efficacité 4 
travers les différentes vicissitudes de son existence. L’action de 
cet Esprit ne connait aucunes limites de temps ou de pays: elle 
s'est fait sentir aux VI® et VII*° siécles comme du I* au V°, et en 
Espagne aussi bien qu’ailleurs, quoique d'une facon différente 
peut-étre, dans un langage plus explicite et plus pressant qu’aux 
ages antérieurs. On pourra disserter tant qu’il plaira sur les 
conditions historiques qui ont présidé a la genése du Quicumque : 
tout vrai croyant devra reconnaitre que cette assistance de |’Esprit 
n’a été étrangére, ni 4 sa composition, ni 4 son acceptation par 
la chrétienté presque entiére ; que, par suite, il fait partie de 
lindéfectible héritage que nous ont légué nos péres, que donc 
aussi l'autorité quasi cecuménique dont il a joui jusqu’a ce jour 
nest point, quoi qu’on dise, si usurpée. Et quant a ces phrases 
condamnatoires qui ont tant effarouché certains esprits de notre 
temps, pour qui sait en saisir la portée véritable, il est clair 
qu’elles n’ajoutent rien de bien nouveau aux définitions des siécles 
précédents, rien surtout qui soit fait pour nous effrayer a l’excés, 
ni amoindrir notre foi en la Communion des saints, ce concept 
si consolant et si nécessaire de l’immense société d’élus apparte- 
nant dés ici-bas, sinon toujours au corps visible, du moins a l’4me 
de la grande Eglise de Dieu. 


G. MorIN. 


1 Cf. Lettres del’ablé Lebeuf (Auxerre 1866) t. i p. 105. 
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APPENDICE. 


PARAPHRASE DU QU/CUMQUE 
TROUVEE DANS UN MS. DE MURBACH DU VIII® SIECLE. 


Il a été question ci-dessus, 4 plusieurs reprises, d’une para- 
phrase trés remarquable du Quicumque, qui mérite de prendre 
rang a cété du ‘ Fragment de Tréves’ et du serm. 244 de l’Append. 
d’Augustin. Je l’ai trouvée dans le ms. 39 de Colmar (prov. de 
Murbach, vulI® s. avancé), au milieu d’une compilation fort 
étrange, empruntée pour le fond a Isidore de Séville: elle a da 
étre composée 4 une époque et dans un milieu ob le Quicumgue 
ne jouissait pas encore de la notori¢té qu'il avait acquise en 
Occident dés les environs de l’'an 700, Le texte en a été publié, 
en octobre 1905, dans la Revue Bénédictine (xxii 508 sq.); en 
raison de son intérét spécial dans la question présente, j'ai cru 
bien faire de la reproduire ici. I] commence fol. 29’ du manu- 
scrit : 


Patris tamen et filii et spiritus sancti . diuinitas est una . aequalis gloria 
maiestas coaeterna; Ut est pater. ita et filius.sic et spiritus sanctus ; 
Pater a nullo.tantum ut uoluit a semetipso; Filius uero a patre suo; 
spiritus sanctus a patre et filio; Pater increatus . inmensus . aeternus ; 
Filius inmensus . increatus . aeternus . Spiritus sanctus increatus . in- 
mensus .eternus Et tamen non tres increati (ne)quae tres inmensi. 
neque tres aeterni; Sed unus increatus unus inmensus unus eternus . 
pater et filius et spiritus sanctus; |f. 30°| Pater omnipotens est . et 
deus et dominus est ; Filius omnipotens est et deus et dominus est ; 
Spiritus sanctus omnipotens est et deus et dominus est . Verumtamen 
non tres omnipotentes. neque tres dii.neque tres domini. Sed unus 
omnipotens . et unus deus et unus dominus; Non tres itaque patres 
neque tres filii. neque tres spiritus sancti.Sed unus pater . unus filius 
et unus spiritus sanctus ; In hac trinitate nihil minus aut maius cre- 
dendum . nihil posterius aut prius putandum est ; Sed totae tres personae 
coaequales sibi . sunt atque coaeternae ; Ita itaque credendum atque 
confirmandum est. ita scribendum atque legendum est ; ita corde ore 
opere omnibus christianis tenendum est ; Ut per omnia trinitas sancta 
in unitate ; et unitas sancta in trinitate ; ueneranda . adoranda . depre- 
canda . glorificanda . confitenda . credenda . retinenda et fide fortiter 20 
firma . conseruanda sit . | f. 30” | Dominus itaque noster . Iesus Christus 
ut ante praediximus .deus et dei filius. homo et hominis filius; Deus 
est ex patris substantia et genitus ante secula; Homo est ex matris 
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substantia . ratione carne et natura . Aequalis patri in diuinitate . minor 
25 patri in humanitate . . . 


2 maiestas) Il y avait d’abord magestas. 6 increati nequae| Primi- 
tivement increature, corrigé ensuite increatura, puis increati, mais sans 
rétablir la syllabe ze. 14 Jn hac trinitate| Sans £t avant la préposi- 
tion: confirmation inattendue de la lecon adoptée par Mr Turner 
(J. T.S. xi, 1910, p. 408) sur lautorité du seul ms. de Pétersbourg 
Qi 15. Lignes 16-21: cette accumulation de participes plus ou 
moins synonymes est tout 4 fait dans le gofit espagnol du milieu du vire 
siécle ; qu’on se rappelle, par exemple, le début du livre d’Ildephonse 
de Toléde sur la Virginité de Marie. 25 humanitate| Suit une 
description impressionnante de la vie et de la personne du Christ, avec 
les figures et prophéties qui s’y rapportent : publiée en partie par dom 
Pitra Spicileg. Solesm. iii 417. 


G. M. 


| 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


A NEW TEXT OF THE APOCALYPSE OF PETER. IL. 


§1. The Text continued. 


THE continuation of the Ethiopic tract on the Second Coming, in 
which a large portion of the text of the Apocalypse of Peter is incor- 
porated, has been published by M. Sylvain Grébaut in the last number 
of the Revue de 1 Orient Chrétien. ‘The present instalment contains, as 
will be speedily seen, only a small portion of the Afocalypse. The 
greater part of what is now published is due to the compiler of the 
tract, and is a comparatively late composition. In the following pages 
I transcribe M. Grébaut’s French version, and the corresponding 
portions of the Akhmim Greek text. I subjoin an analysis of the 
remainder of the Ethiopic tract. In dealing with the end of it I have 
again had the advantage of seeing M. Grébaut’s as yet unpublished 


version, which he has, with great courtesy and kindness, lent to me. 


Mon Seigneur Jésus-Christ notre 
roi me dit: ‘ Allonsa la montagne 
sainte.’ Ses disciples vinrent avec 
lui, en priant. 


Voici qu’il y avait deux hommes 
(sur la montagne). 

Nous ne pfimes pas regarder le 
visage d’aucun d’eux, car il en pro- 
venait une lumiére qui brillait plus 
que le soleil. Leurs vétements 
étaient lumineux. I] est impossi- 
ble d’exposer cela. Rien ne peut 
étre comparé a cela dans le monde. 
La bouche n’ayant pas assez de 
douceur ne peut pas exposer la 


Kai rpoodeis 6 Kipuos “Ayw- 
pev eis Opos (kal) drep- 
xopevor per’ abrod of 
pabyrai edenOnpev Srws 
éva Tov (rov) Sixaiwv 
rod Kécpov, iva 
Bbwpey roraroi tiv poppyy, Kai 
Gapojoavres Kai 
Tos dxovovras dvOpurovs. 
Kvpiov apis (ods) 
dvriBrépar yap ard rips 
dxtis as HAiov, Kai 
gputwov ddov 7d) Evdupa, 
broiov ovdérore 6fOadpos dvOpwm{ov 
évedéduvro kai 7d Aos Tis 
ods idovres Cap BwOnper. 
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beauté de leurs formes. En effet, 
leur aspect ¢tait merveilleux, pro- 
digieux, et je dirai plus grand 
encore. Dans leur aspect ils bril- 
laient plus que le cristal. Le type 
de la couleur de leur aspect et de 
leur corps était la fleur de rose. 


Leur téte était une merveille. 
A leur front se trouvait une cou- 
ronne. Sur leurs épaules tom- 
baient des tresses (parfumées) de 
nard et (ornées) de belles fleurs. 
(The Ethiopic text is here confused, 
according to M. Grébaut.) Leur 
chevelure était comme l’arc-en-ciel 
(plongeant) dans l’eau. Telle était 
la grace de leur visage. Ils étaient 
ornés de toutes sortes d’ornements. 
Lorsque nous les vimes soudain, 
nous nous étonnames. 

Je m/’approchai du Seigneur 
Jésus - Christ et lui dis: ‘Mon 
Seigneur, qui sont-ils? . . . Le Sei- 
gneur me dit: ‘Ce sont Moise, Elie 
| Zth. has : ‘ Moses and Elias. And 
I said to Him: “Abraham and 
Isaac,”’ &c. Evidently we must 
supply ‘ And where are Abraham’, 
&c.], Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, et 
aussi les autres Péres justes.’ 


Il nous fit voir le paradis grand 
ouvert. 


Ta pev yap cwpata AevKo- 
TEpa TATHS xLOvOS, 
kai épvOporepa podov. 


auvexéxpato TO épvOpiv aitav 
TO evkG, Kai od Sivapat 
eEqyjrarba 7d airav: Te 
yap Kopn Fv Kal dvOnpa 
kai érurpérovea TO TE Tpoo- 
Kai Tois orepavos 
vapdooraxvos (or vapdov ordxvo0s) 
metAeypévos kai dvOav, 
dorep tps ev dép, abrov 
ebrpérea. 


ovv TO KaAXos, Ex- 
Gap Bor yeyovapev adrois, éredi 
dpvw épavnvav: 

kai mporehOinv 7G Kupiw 
tives 

Aé€yer por: ciow of ddeAHoi 
tpov of dixavor dv Tas 
popeas ideiv. 


Kayo épyv Kai rod 
mavres ot dixavot, 6 
; 

cat 6 Kujpws por péywrrov 
X@pov éxrds TovTou ToD tmép- 
Aapmpov 7O Tov dépa Tov 
dxtiow xatadapropevov, 
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Il y avait un arbre fertile. (Ses) 
fruits de bénédiction étaient rem- 
plis d’odeurs de parfums et étaient 
remplis de bonnes odeurs. Leur 
odeur venait vers (le paradis ; more 
probably vers nous). A (cet arbre) 
je vis beaucoup de fruits. 
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kai THY abriv avOotcay dpapav- 
tos kai dpwydtwv Kai 
cbavOav cai dpOdprwy Kai Kap- 
Usener) xai hépe- 
cba. 


Oi oixyropes Tod éxeivou 


évdedupévor evdupa 
Kai dpowv Fw evdupa 
abrav TH xwpa 
tov Kipuov dvevpypovv, 
cipparvopevor év éxeivw TO TOTW. 

Aé€yer Kipws- Obrds éorw 
tomes tov tapyepwv' tov 
dixaiwy avOpurrwv. 


Mon Seigneur et mon Dieu 
Jésus-Christ me dit: ‘Astu vu 
la foule des Péres? Tel est leur 
repos.’ 

Je me réjouis, je crus et jeus 
con 

Tel est Phonneur et la gloive de ceux qui ont suivi ma justice. Je com- 
pris ces (paroles) qui sont écrites dans VEcriture, (paroles) de mon 
Seigneur Jésus-Christ. Je lui dis: ‘ Mon Seigneur, veux-tu que je fasse 
ici trois tentes, une pour toi, une pour Moise, une pour Elie? I) me dit 
en coltre: ‘Satan te fera la guerre. I! voilera ton intelligence. Les 
biens de ce monde te vaincront. Que tes yeux soient donc ouverts, et 
que tes oreilles soient ouvertes. (Il n’y a qu’)une seule tente, que n’a 
pas fabriquée la main des hommes, mais qu’a fabriquée mon Pre céleste, 
pour (mes) élus et pour moi.’ Nous (la) vimes en nous réjouissant. 
Voici que soudain vint du ciel une voix qui disait : ‘ Celui-ci est mon 
Fils que j'aime et en qui je me plais. (Il garde) mes ordres.’ Survint 
une grande nuée, qui s’étendit sur nos tétes. Elle était trés blanche 
Elle enleva Notre-Seigneur, Moise, et Flie. Quant & moi, je tremblai 
et je fus effrayé. Nous regardimes. Le ciel lui-méme était ouvert. 
Nous vimes des hommes qui étaient en chair. Ils vinrent et allérent 
dans un autre ciel. La parole de ’Ecriture fut accomplie: Cette généra- 
tion cherchera (\e Seigneur), cherchera la face du dieu de Jacob. Survinrent 
une grande crainte et une grande frayeur au ciel. Les anges se pres- 
saient entre eux afin que fat accomplie la parole de l’Ecriture qui dit : 
Ouvrez vos portes, 6 princes. Alors se ferma le ciel qui s’était ouvert. 


Nous pridmes et descendimes de la montagne, en glorifiant le 
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Seigneur de ce qu’il avait écrit les noms des justes sur le livre de vie, 
qui est au cieux. 

At this point there is a distinct break. The text continues in the 
words of Clement (who, it must be remembered, is the supposed recorder 
of the whole corpus of revelations) :— 

‘ Peter opened his mouth and said to me: Hearken, my son Clement. 
God created all things for His glory,’ &c. This theme is dwelt upon at 
some length. There are promises, put into the mouth of the Father, to 
those who celebrate the glory of God. In the description of their future 
happiness, and in a description of the angels, which follows upon this, 
traits are drawn from the description of the blessed in 4. P. Thus: 
‘(The Son) will at His coming raise the dead at the sound of His word, 
and will make my righteous ones shine seven times more than the sun, 
and will make their crowns shine like the crystal, and like the rainbow 
in the time of rain: (crowns) which are perfumed with nard, and cannot 
be contemplated : (which are adorned) with rubies, with the colour of 
emerald, shining brightly, with topazes, gems, and yellow pearls that 
shine like the stars in heaven, and like the rays of the sun, sparkling, 
which cannot be gazed upon.’ Then, of the angels: ‘The faces of His 
angels shine more than the sun ; their crowns are as the rainbow in the 
time of rain. (They are perfumed) with nard. Their eyes shine like the 
morning star. The beauty of their appearance cannot be expressed. 
‘The music of their songs is as the sound of an instrument. Their 
hymns are sweet, their speech is pleasant to hear, and, above all, their 
joy has noend. Their raiment is not woven, but is white as that of the 
fuller, according as I saw on the mountain where Moses and Elias 
were.’ He continues: ‘Our Lord shewed at the transfiguration to Peter, 
James and John, sons of Zebedee, the raiment of the last day after the 
resurrection and the day (of judgement).’ He then speaks of the cloud 
and the Voice from heaven, and ends ‘we knew not what we said, 
because of the greatness of that day, and of the mountain where He 
shewed us the second coming of Christ in the kingdom that has no end’. 
A new start is then made: ‘The Father has committed all judgement to 
Christ (John v 22 is quoted). A list of sins and virtues is given ; and 
we now find that Peter is the speaker ‘Forget me not in regard to the 
sinners, when thou hast pity upon them at the last day’. This begins 
an appeal on behalf of sinners addressed by Peter to Christ. He weeps 
for many hours, and finally receives an answer, with strict injunctions 
not to reveal it, lest men should go on in their sins. The answer is 
very diffuse and obscure, but it seems distinctly to promise at one point 
universal salvation. This occurs in the portion as yet unpublished. 
‘ My Father will give to them all the life, the glory, and the kingdom 
which shall have no end.’ It seems also that this is done for the sake 
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of the righteous. ‘It is because of those who have believed in me that 
Iam come. It is also because of those who have believed in me that, 
at their word, I shall have pity (on men).’ After a discourse of some 
length uttered by our Lord, Peter speaks again in his own person, and 
enjoins Clement to hide this revelation in a box that foolish men may 
not see it. Then follow orders as to the observance of the greater 
feasts, a last injunction as to secrecy, and the conclusion. 

That the portion of the Ethiopic tract following the descent from the 
mountain is almost wholly of quite late date does not admit of doubt. 
But we see that it borrows a few traits from the 4. P.; and the question 
will be worth considering at a later time whether the central topic—the 
final salvation of sinners—which the Ethiopic writer wraps up in such 
a mist of words, and as to which he shews so much hesitation, was not 
also in some form derived from the same source. ‘That question I can- 
not undertake to discuss now. It is more immediately necessary to 
examine the relation of the Ethiopic text (Z¢i.) to our Greek fragment 
(AzA.) in the portion in which they are obviously connected. 

There are two omissions of some length in Z¢h. ‘The first extends 
from the word to Lth. has for these lines only 
‘en priant’. Itisa question whether this omission is not due to omoeo- 
teleuton in Ethiopic. The two Greek words being of similar meaning 
may have been rendered in the Ethiopic (or its parent version) by 
the same word. 

No such explanation is possible in the case of the other long 
omission,—that in the description of Paradise and its inhabitants. 
Eth. here gives us a much shorter text, which contains two striking 
phrases of A&h., but introduces a new feature in the shape of a tree. 
Possibly the text is corrupt: possibly the Tree of Life may be meant. 
Eth, also omits all mention of the inhabitants of Paradise. 

An important difference between £7¢h. and A&A. is in the passage 
about the two glorified beings. In the description of their aspect almost 
every phrase of the Greek text can be traced in Z¢h., though the latter is 
confused and corrupt. But when Peter asks who the two saints are, the 
answer in A&A, is that they are ‘your righteous brethren, whose forms 
ye desired to see’, in Z¢/., that they are ‘ Moses and Elias’. 

A reference to Zh. shews traces of a question corresponding to that 
in Ak&, : ‘And where are all the righteous?’ &c. We thus have a text 
(in which the narrative of the Transfiguration is utilized) consistent 
with itself, but differing widely from A&A. Be it noted that the latter 
is difficult of interpretation. The Apostles have asked to be shewn 
‘one of their righteous brethren who have departed out of the world’. 
Now, though in the time of the real author of the A. P. there were many 
Christians who had departed this life, we must credit him with having 
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made some attempt at putting himself into the position, and throwing 
himself back into the time, of the Apostles: and in their days—more 
especially before the Ascension—there were no departed Christians to 
appear, and Old Testament saints are the most obvious persons to play 
the required part. Such are the worthies whom Paul meets in Paradise : 
such also the ‘elect and righteous who dwell in the garden’ according 
to Enoch. 

There may be some other elements of the original conclusion of the 
A. P. in the text; in particular, the clause about the descent from the 
mountain is such as would have proved a very fitting end to the book. 
I do not forget that 2 Peter, which shews points of contact with Azz., 
mentions the Voice from Heaven, and the holy mountain: but I am 
not at present in a position to put forward a theory of the incorporation 
by the A. P. of the narrative of the Transfiguration. 

§ 2. Zhe Bodleian fragment. 

In the additional notes to my last article I said something of this 
fragment. A fuller account of it is clearly desirable. 

I will remind my readers that it is a vellum fragment measuring three- 
and-a-quarter inches in height by two in breadth: complete at top and 
bottom, containing thirteen lines of from eight to ten letters apiece on 
each side. In other words it is the greater part of a leaf of a very small 
book. It is in well-formed uncials assigned to the fifth century. It was 
acquired from Egypt in 1894 or 5: its class-mark is ‘ MS. Gr. Theol. f. 
4 (P).’, and it is No. 31810 in Madan’s Summary Catalogue. 

I owe my first knowledge of it to a photograph kindly sent to me by 
the Librarian soon after its acquisition by the Bodleian. Upon the 
discovery of the Ethiopic text I obtained the kind help of Dr Cowley 
and Mr E. O. Winstedt, the latter of whom has furnished me with most 
careful transcripts of all that could be read on the vellum. More recently 
Professor J. Vernon Bartlet has very generously sent me his own reading 
of the fragment. I have also procured another photograph of the very 
difficult verso of the leaf. 

The result attained is that we have a short piece of a text of the A. P., 
which may be said to correspond to the end of the Akhmim fragment. 
The recto, which I printed in my Additional Note II (/. Z: S. xii p. 157) 
is fairly legible. 

(xp)ooev | (r)wv | (r)wv wAar(wv) | Kar avavalravorus (€)| 
fovow t7(v) | xodacw (three dots, indicating a stop) | xa eyyus . .? 

The passage corresponding to this in the Akhmim text is :— 

* Some such words as wAngiov (Ecovra) dAdo GvBpes wai must be 
supplied at the beginning. Prof. Bartlet reads xporotvres dAdous : I suggest xparovv- 
tés (= holding) as an amendment of this. He also reads eiddAaw rij wAdvy. 
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Kai Tapa TO éxeivw Toros hv wupos yepwv KaKe 
avdpes otrwes tais idiaus xepot éavrois dvri Oeod. Kai 
map’ éxeivors dvdpes Erepor Kal yuvaixes paBdous mupds Exovres kal 
TUmrtovTes Kal pyderore Tavopevor THS 

Eth. has: Near these will be a furnace (?). Beneath them the angel 
Ezrael will prepare a great flare of fire. There will be all the idols of 
gold and silver, all the idols, the works of the hands of the sons of men, 
and the images which are like them (i.e. images in human form) : 
images of cats and lions, of creeping things, and of beasts. As for the 
men and women who have made these images, they will be loaded with 
fiery chains, and will be chastised because of their error in the presence 
of these idols. Such will be their punishment for ever. 

Akhmim seems to be clearly a faulty text here. If we cut out the 
words xai map’ éxeivors avdpes Erepor kai yuvaikes we get a more coherent 
account : a single class of sinners whose sin and punishment are both 
specified ; whereas the present text mentions two classes, says nothing 
distinctive about the punishment of the first, and nothing at all about 
the sin of the second. 

It has this much of resemblance to Bod/. that the sinners are dAAjAovs 
timrovres (Bodl. partvyoivres éavrovs), and that the ceaselessness of the 
punishment is specially mentioned. 

Eth. and Bod/. have in common the mention of chains, and the 
chastisement in the presence of the idols. Very probably the words 
rendered ‘because of their error’ may represent the adjective zAdvw, 
applied to the idols in Bod/. 

The verso of Bod/. is in its upper part very faint. The last reading 
of it which I have from Mr Winstedt, who has been untiring in the pains 
he has kindly spent over it, is this 


TJWNE...[ 
EJCONTAIA[N 
A|PECKAITLY 
NJAIKECK[ 
].. CEITW[ 

] 
JWNOYTOTI 
AJEEICINO[I 
TIJINECKA to 
TEJAITIONO 
AOJNTOYEYO 
AQ) |CKAITIPOE 


The first lines (taken with the last line of the vecfo) seem then to have 
been ; 
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Kai éyyis abrav érepor dvdpes Kai yuvaixes. 

In the next lines Prof. Bartlet reads TH xavioe 
pavav: the last word was suggested to him by Bodley’s Librarian ; it 
occurs in Athenagoras 29. ‘This reading seems to me admirable. Lines 
8-13 read 

obrot ciow otrwes Karédurov Tot (?) Tod 
Bartlet] xai mpoe... 

The portion of Akkmim corresponding to this is 

kai érepo éyyis éxeivw yuvaixes dvbpes preyopevor otpeo- 
pevor Kal TyyaviLopevor, obror of Tod Oeod. 

£th. Near them will be other men and women. They will burn in 
the flames of torment. Their punishment will be for ever. Here are 
they who have forsaken the commandments of the Lord and followed 
the suggestions of devils. 

Here again Bod/. seems nearer to Z¢h. than to Akhmim. There is 
not room enough in Bod/. for the three long participles of Akhmim 
prcyopevor kai otpepopevor kai tyyavifopevor. Note that it has the future 
tense évovra, and a present ciciv, both in agreement with Zh. 


§ 3. The quotations from Apoc. Peter in Clement of Alexandria and 
Methodius. 


These passages demand a fresh discussion in the light of the new 
Ethiopic text. Unnecessary doubt has been thrown on the Clementine 
passages in regard of the number and extent of the quotations from 
A.P. ‘The passages in question are all in the collection of excerpts 
known as Eclogae ex propheticis scripturis. This collection is preserved 
in but one ancient manuscript. In this the excerpts are not divided, 
nor, of course, numbered. It is important to remember this, and to 
realize that the division and numbering of the excerpts in the printed 
editions is the work of comparatively modern scholars. That which 
appears in the Berlin edition of 1909 by Dr Otto Stahlin differs widely 
from previous arrangements, and for our present purpose is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Leaving out of sight for the present the probable allusion to A. P. in 
Ec. 38, 39, let us take the overt quotations. I use Stahlin’s text. 

(1) Zed. 41. 1. “H ypadhy yor ra Bpéhy ta rypedovdxw 
mapadidocba dyyéAw, id’ ob madeverOai te Kai aigew. ‘Kai évovra’ 
‘ ds of éxatdv érav évradOa murtoi.’ 

2 Aw xai Iérpos év rH ‘Kai 
dard Bpepav éxeivwy Kai yuvatkav.’ 3 
Sixawos ‘ds Sua Kaddpys éxAdparer Kai Kpiver €Ovy.’ (Wisd. iii. 7.) 

Zahn and others have referred § 1 to another Apocalypse, unnamed, 
because in § 2 the 4. P. is named definitely. But nothing surely can 
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be clearer than that § 2 is a separate excerpt ; by no possibility can Avw 
be connected with §1. The excerptor has simply copied all the 
references to the A. P. which he noticed. I suggested this in 1892. 
Surely, again when we find the words ra Bpépy . . rypeAovyw rapadido- 
Oa dyyéAw repeated as a definite quotation from the A. P. in Ee/. 48 
we shall be going very far out of the plain track if we seek to attribute 
them to another source in Zc/. 41. The word rypedodyos, it may be 
useful to remind my readers, is found nowhere in Greek literature save 
in these two Zclogae of Clement and in the passage of Methodius which 
deals with the same subject. ‘The Ethiopic version of the A. P. gives 
it under the form Temlakos as a proper name; and in the later Greek 
Apocalypses of Paul and John we find it again, misunderstood, corrupted, 
and made into a proper name, TeneAotxos or TeveAovx. Not only so, 
but it becomes the name of a tormenting angel. ‘The passages are: 
Paul 16 rapadobjrw airy dvitew Tepedoixw. 34 Kai 
dyyeAos Tepedodyxos ev TH adtod aidynpov: John, 
Tischendorf, p. 94, xai repedovdy (is paullo ante Ovpwpds consti- 
tutus est) rov rapovx, and later on: xai A€yer 6 TH Tapovn Eyerpe 
tov Kai repedodx Td Tov dpaprwdéov. 

In the Latin version of Pax/ the word Tartaruchus is substituted for 
‘Temeluchus ; thus ‘ 16 Tradatur ergo angelo Tartarucho qui prepositus 
est penis. 34 uidi... hominem subfocari ab angelos tartaricos 
abentes in manibus suis ferrum’. 

This word Taprapodxos, again, demands some attention. It is not 
given in the Zhesaurus of Stephanus at all; but it does occur in Greek, 
though with extreme rarity. In Hippolytus Ref Haer. x 34 we have 
raprapovxwv dyyéAwv dei pévov év in 
Paul 18 rapadobyrw airy Taprapovyw dyyéAw (apparently a 
proper name ; the Latin has ‘ Anima ista in manibus Tartari tradatur’). 
In John we have seen it in the corrupt form tapovx. It occurs also in 
Latin in a fragment printed by De Bruyne as probably Priscillianist 
(Revue Bénédictine, 1907, p. 323) ‘tradatur hunc ad angelum tartarucho’, 
and once a few lines before. The Ethiopic of A. P. ae it as a proper 
name TAtirokos. 

I must add that Pau/ 40 speaking of the destiny “ murdered infants, 
and approaching very near the A. P. as quoted by Clement, says (Gr.) 
kal aita dyyéAw cis térov, (Lat.) 
‘Infantes autem illi traditi sunt angelis tartari qui erant super penas ut 
ducerent' eos in locum spaciosum misericordiae’, where one cannot but 
suspect that our Greek text is guilty of an omission. 

1 The unique MS of the Latin text reads doceret which happens to correspond with 


Clement’s madevec@a:. But it is safer to take it (as I have done) as a corruption of 
ducerent = dnevexOjva of Gr. 
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The evidence I have set out leads me to the conclusion that these 
two very rare adjectives, rypeAodyxos and raptapodyos, doth occurred in 
the source of Z¢h. and of Paul; and that this source was the A. P. is 
demonstrated in the case of typedodxos, and almost absolutely certain 
in the case of raprapotyxos. 

kai Evovrat, ds ot éxatov érav évraida 

‘This must be another quotation from the ypady mentioned in the first 
clause, and was very likely continuous with it. It is alluded to again in 
£cl. 48, where Clement speaks of the children attaining to yvéous and 
experiencing what they would have experienced had they remained in 
the body. Zc/. 48, in fact, contains Clement’s interpretation of the 
words (i¢’ ob kai avfew) érovrac ‘The children will 
become equal in experience to the believers who survive to a patriarchal 
age on earth. The Ethiopic has no equivalent to this clause. 

I can point to but one passage which shews a coincidence of language 
such as may have suggested the idea, viz. Isa, lxv 20 ot8' ob pa yévyrat 
ere dwpos Kal Burns os ovx Tov xpdvov aitod: yap 6 
véos éxarov érav, 6 dpaptwdds Exarov érdv, Kal éruxatdpatos 
érra. The word dwpos occurs in the Akhmim text in connexion with 
our subject (20 Preuschen) ; in Wisdom, as we shall see, the thought 
of honourable age independent of grey hairs is expressed more than once. 

The consideration of the future tense écovrac must be noted, but 
discussion of it is reserved. 

kal dotpamy Tupos ard tov Bpehiv éxeivwv Kai Tovs 
bpbadrpors yuvatkav. 

The parallel passage in the Akhmim text, hardly coinciding with this 
at all in vocabulary, is: rponpxovro axrives (or pAdyes: the 
letters -es only remain in the MS) zupés, kai ras yuvaikas Kari. 
tov The antecedent to is aides, not Bpépy. 

The Ethiopic has: ‘a flash shall come from the children, There 
will be a dazzling in the eyes of the women who by fornication have 
brought about their corruption.’ The last clause may correspond to 
a separate sentence in the original, such as airai ciow ai ropvetoacat Kai 
ta Bpébn POcipaca: but on the other hand a similar sentence has 
already occurred (‘ce sont celles qui ont fait avorter leurs enfants et 
ont corrompu I’ceuvre du Seigneur qui les avait formés’). 

The tense—an important matter—is left undetermined in Clement’s 
quotation. The verb may equally well have been past or future. 

As to the language, there is a curious reminder of it in Wisdom xi 18 
Sewois ax’ éuparov one of a good many 
resemblances, which will be presented all together at a later period. 

(2) Zcl. 48. 1 “H (0)i povous év 
capxi. aitixa & Tleérpos év rH pyoiv ‘ra 
Bb2 
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tis dpelvovos éodpeva poipas, Taira ayyéAw Typedovxyw rapadidocba, iva 
yréoes petahaPévra ris dpeivovos povis, wabdvra & Kai 
yeopeva’, 7a 8 erepa povis Tis cwrnpias revgerar, ds 
edenbévra, pevel dvev TodTO yépas AaBovra. 

The inverted commas are Stihlin’s, and shew his view of the extent 
of the quotation. Zahn would stop at potpas (or zeipas, the reading of 
the MS) and Harnack at povijs. My view is that little if anything 
beyond the words ra Bpépy and raidra dyy. Typ. rapadidocba can be 
looked upon as quoted, and that the rest is Clement’s interpretation or 
paraphrase. I see no reason for inserting any mark of distinction after 
yevd 

As to the text, Stahlin is the first editor who has rightly read the 
opening sentence (‘H 6eca.. . capxi) and has connected it with this excerpt 
instead of the preceding one. He also suggests and, I think, again 
rightly, that ra should be supplied after éapPdAw6évra. 

Now as to the meaning of the excerpt. Two classes of children are 
distinguished in it. What are they? Not, as has been thought, ra 
and ra éxrebévra, but (ri) ris dpetvovos éodpeva poipas and 
Ta érepa : that is, the children who are destined to be of the better part 
(i.e. to be saved) and the children who are not so destined ; in other 
words, those who, if they had attained maturity on earth, would have 
been saved, and those who, in the like case, would not. The first class 
are permitted to attain yvors, and to go through such probation as they 
would have experienced on earth ; to the second, in consideration of 
the injury they have suffered at the hands of their parents, punishment 
is remitted, but no positive advantages are given. This interpretation 
(which I have not seen set forth before, though I think it must have 
been present to Dr Stahlin’s mind) seems to me to be required by the 
presence of éadueva, which qualifies the class of children described. 
The words have been thought to mean simply that the children in 
question ‘will belong to the better part’, but this would require éreo@at. 
Possibly we ought to read éodpeva dy: I do not think this essential to the 
interpretation I have given. 

How much of this speculation did Clement derive from the text of 
A. P.? I think very little, and for this reason, that what we have of 
the text of 4.P. is altogether on a lower plane of thought. It is 
materialistic in its imagery. It describes the destiny of these very 
children in a concrete way, ‘they will be like the faithful here who have 
attained the age of a hundred years’, and I do not suppose that it said 
much more about them. The distinction drawn between the two 
classes seems to me too subtle to be attributed to the A. P. 

The Ethiopic text, however, shews us the grounds upon which 
Clement built his distinction ; for, though it does not mention two 
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different kinds of children, it does contain mention of two sets or groups 
of children, and says something about the destiny of the second set. 
This it does in the following manner :— 

First we have the punishment of the women who caused abortion. 
‘Their children are set over against them, and flashes of fire come from 
them and smite the women’s eyes. 

Then men and women are seen standing naked. Over against them 
also are children whom they have exposed to death. The children cry 
to God for vengeance on their parents. The milk of their mothers 
forms into beasts, which torment both the men and the women. These 
children are to be delivered to the angel Temlakos. 

Here, then, is mention of two groups of children, and what is said 
and not said about them furnishes a reason for, if it does not justify, the 
distinction which Clement draws between them. For be it noted that 
Eth, says nothing about the destiny of the first set. They are the 
means of inflicting punishment on their parents, and, though they are 
not themselves in torment, they are not represented as happy, nor is 
anything said as to there being happiness in store forthem. Thus they 
correspond very well to the second class of children in Clement who 
merely escape punishment. The others, of whom it is said that they 
are handed over to the angel Temlikos, are, of course, Clement’s first 
class. Whether the author of A. P. really intended to draw a distinction 
between the ultimate destinies of these two groups of children, I do not 
feel sure ; but it is evident that, by making the presence of the one class 
essential to the torment which he has devised, he has put it out of his 
own power to improve their prospects. In a somewhat similar fashion 
he brings the souls of murdered people to watch the torments of their 
murderers, and Dieterich (ekyia p. 61) points out that this is an 
indication that we are dealing with conceptions originally Greek. 

At this point, having shewn, as I believe, that Clement’s quotation 
is from a text which is pretty faithfully represented by Z7//., I must take 
account of the passage in Methodius (.Symfos. ii 6) :— 

“Ober Kai rypedovyors dyyéAors, porxeias Gow, Ta 
rapeAnpapey év «i yap Tapa 
yvapnv éyivovto Kai tov Oeopov paxapias éxeivns picews Tov Oeod, ras 
dyyéAos mapedidoro tpapyodpeva peta dvaravoews Kai 
eis éxixAnoxov Tod Xpurrov- ‘ Xd Hpiv, xvpre, 
Kowov" ‘ rovro pas, ovror dé is Odvarov Katadpovy- 
cavres Tis ; 

If we make allowance for the desire for elegance which is conspicuous 
in this passage (we owe to it the plural dyyéAo.s and much else) we shall 
see in it almost all the elements of the passage quoted by Clement 
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‘There is the delivery to the angel, the education, and (what is only 
implied in Clement) the happy abode of the children. What Methodius 
adds is the complaint of the children, and this he gives, very probably, 
in the exact words of the A. P., and certainly in a form which comes 
very close to Zth. This same incident is one of those borrowed by Pau/ 
(§. 40) ; the Greek text gives it very shortly, the Latin at greater length. 
It was very likely suggested to the author of A. P. by a passage in 
Wisdom (iv 6), which, indeed, Methodius himself, struck by the resem- 
blance, quotes in the lines immediately following those I have transcribed. 
yap dvopwv trvev téxva yevvopeva paprupés movypias Kata yovéwv év 
abrav. 

Clement’s next quotation (rd yaAa trav xrX.) is again sup- 
ported by Z7¢h. and not by Akkmim. ‘The evidence of £7. leads us to 
conclude that it followed immediately upon the complaint of the children, 
and was followed by the passage about the ryeAodxos dyyeAos. For this 
incident, again, there are curious parallels in Wisdom. A notable feature 
is the employment of future and present tenses (yevvnoet, xareoOier), but the 
discussion of the bearing of this belongs to another part of my subject. 

As to the extent of the quotation. It clearly goes as far as xareoOie. 
The next words are ris duaprias yevérOar tas Koddoas Siddoxwv. éx 
dpapriov airds pyow, ws bua Tas dpaprias érpdby Aads 
Clearly the clause 8a... dddao0xwv need not be more than an inference 
drawn by Clement from the text he has quoted. But the next clause 
with its @yoiv raises the question whether the A. P. is still the subject, 
and whether it contained a definite pronouncement to this effect. I do 
not think it did. ‘The doctrine of like sin like suffering is taught in it 
not only here but throughout the description of Hell, so obviously that 
a definite statement would seem otiose. I suggest that in all probability 
some words have been omitted between diddoxwv and é« trav dy. : that we 
are dealing with a fresh extract. Further, that all the quotations from 
A. P. in the Eclogae are adduced as illustrations, and that in particular 
that of Zc/. 49 is an illustration of a passage in Wisdom. In more than 
one place in Wisdom this particular truth is enforced; perhaps the 
most striking is xi 16, 17 (of the Egyptian plagues): dvri 3: Aoywpov 
dovvérwy ddixias év ols ddroya Eprera Kai 
éraréoteAas aitois GAdywv eis éxdixnow, iva 
80 dv dpapraver, tovTwv Here the plaguing 
of the Egyptians by beasts, and the retributive doctrine, occur in com- 
bination, so that the passage is one which might very easily recall to 
Clement’s mind the words he has quoted from A. P. 

There is another of the Zc/ogae in which an allusion to the 4. P. has 
been suspected by other editors as well as by myself, viz. Zc/. 38. 2, 39 


clre piv ds pAvapias, dxoAdoTwv 
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xoalopévwv Kai 52 Kai dua tas tpixas 
Kat Tov Kéopov Tas yuvaikas duvdpews tovrous reraypéevys, 
Kai TH Sivapw wapeixe tais Opigiv, ras ba Kédcpov 
tptxav rropveiav This of course recalls the passage in 
the Akhmim text about women hung up by their hair: abra: 3¢ joav 
ai mpos porxeias Koopybeioa. 

The Ethiopic text puts it more nearly in the terms of Clement. ‘Ce 
sont celles qui ont arrangé leurs tresses . . . Elles se sont ournées vers la 
fornication’, which might well be a rendering of éi zopvetay éppawas. 

Yet there is a difficulty ; épacxev cannot be meant to introduce 
a quotation from a written work. . It must be the report of a spoken 
word, and the speaker was very probably the same who is mentioned 
in 50 “EXeyev (ris) (or (6) evar td Kara 
yaotpos. My own belief is that the quotation from A. P. must be con- 
fined to the last clause of the excerpt, and that it is more probably due 
to Clement himself than to his authority. 

I suggest that the excerpt is part of a comment on Wisdom i 8-11, 
in which these phrases occur: POeyyopevos ddixa ovdels py 
abrov édéyxovoa dixyn. ev yap diaBovdios eféracis 
tora... Opots dmroxpirrera. roivww yoy- 
yuopov xai xatadahias peicacbe 


$4. Zhe Apocalypse of Peter and the Book of Wisdom. 


More than once in the preceding pages I have adduced passages from 
the Wisdom of Solomon as possible sources of phrases in the A. P., or as 
texts on which Clement was commenting in the Zc/ogae. A perusal of 
Wisdom has yielded a rather large number of coincidences of language 
and thought, of varying force, which I have thought well to present in 
a collected form. They seem to me too striking to be the result of 
accident ; and I cannot but believe that the writer of 4. . was very 
familiar with the Book of Wisdom. : 

I take the passages in the order of the Akhmim text, intercalating the 
fragments preserved in quotations in their proper places. 

A. P. 1, 2, 3 .. . dvopia. 

Wisd. v 7 dvopias . . Kai 

A. P. 3 Soxipalovres tas 

Wisd. iti Acxaiwy yoyai ev xeupi Oeod... 6 eoxipacer airors. 
doxipafew also occurs in i 3, ii 19, xi To. 

A. P. 6-11 The appearance of the glorified saints: ots iddvres 
.. . TO abraov .. . dvres TO ExOap Bor yeysvapev 

Wisd. v1 Tére orjoovra év wappynoia (oi 2 (the 
sinners) iddvres tapaxOjoovra . . . Kai 
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V 15, 16 Sixaoe els alava Lior... ro Bacideov ris 
ebrpercias kai To Tov Kdddovs. 

A. P. 15 xapov ... trépr\apmpov xai tov dépa Tov éxel dxriow 
. .. yiv ... dvOotcay dpapayras avOecr. 

Wisd. xvii 20 dXdos yap 6 pos puri. 

xviii Tots 8& cov péyurrov pas. 

vi 12 Aapmpa kai dpdpavros copia. 

A, P. 22, 28 ris : 

Wisd. v 6, 7 dad S800 . .. Kupiov 

A. P. 21 oxorewov dyov Kara. Tov dépa Tod Térov. 

Wisd. xvii 21 tov péddovtos Oat 

A. P. 26 Punishment of parents who destroyed and cast out their 
children ; the children are the means of punishment. 

Wisd. xi 14 bv yap év pupévra xAevalovres, 
Téa tov éxBacewy 

xii 5 réxvwy dovéas dveAejpovas. 

xii 6 aiévras yoveis éBonOyrwv. 

XIV 23 Texvoddvous TeAerds. 

A. P. ap. Clem. dorpari rupis ard trav Bpehiv éxeivov Kai 
Tovs THY yuvaiKav. 

Wisd. xi 18 4 Sewors dx’ éupatwv orwOijpas 

A.P. ap. Clem. 1d 8 ydAa yervnoe Onpia Aerra 
gapxopaya. With Clement’s comment, ras dpaprias yevéoOa ras 
Siddoxwv, and trav dpapriov yevvaoOa adras pyow. 

Wisd. xi 16 aitois cis éxdixnow, iva 
yraow on dv dpaprave: da Koddlerar. 

18 veoxricrous rAnpes Ojpas dyvworovs. 

xii 23 da Trav ¢Bacdvcas BdeAvypdruv. 

Xvi dgiws Kai du Kvwdddwv éBacavi- 
cOnoav. 

9 obs piv kai dréxtewe Syyparta, kai ody ebpéOy tapa 

Cf. xii 2 év ols duapravovow vovOereis, and xi 5. 

A. P. ap Method. The complaint of the exposed children to God. 

Wisd. iv 6 éx yap dvépwv réxva yervopeva paprupés cio rovypias 
yovéwy év aitav (quoted by Methodius himself). 

A. P. ap Clem. (of the children) xai évovra: ds of éxariv érav évraiba 


* Dieterich Nekyia p. 62 quotes a striking parallel from an Orphic Hymn to 
the Eumenides (Ixx 6): dwacrpdwrovoa dm’ dvravyh paeos capxopOdpov 
aiyAnv. The date of the Hymn is uncertain : probably late. 
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Wisd. iii 16-18 (which seems at once to suggest this idea and to con- 
tradict the assertion contained in A. P.) réxva 8% porydv dréXeora 
rh. 

In iv 8, 16 we have the thought that honourable age does not consist 
in length of days. 

A. P. 26 dwpo, Wisd. iv 5, xiv 15. 

A. P. 28, 29 Punishment of blasphemers and false witnesses, 

Wisd. i 6-11 ovd« Brdopypov ard abrod «rh. 

A. 30 dpedrnoavres tis tod Oeot. 34 ddévres dSdov 
tov 

Wisd. iii 10 of 88 doeBeis & édoyicavro Eovow émtiypiav, ot dpedr- 
cavtes Tov dixaiov Kai Tov Kupiov drooravres. 

A. P. 30 and £th., and Bodleian fragment. Idolaters punished in 
presence of the idols. 

Wisd. xii 27 émi obs év abrois 

XiV 10 kai yap mpaxOev oiv ToiTo 
kai év COvav Exrat. 

A.P. Eth, \dols of silver and gold, images of cats and lions, &c. 

Wisd, xiii 10 xpvodv Kai dpyvpov, réxvns drexdopata 
four. 

Considering the small compass of the Greek text of A. P., I think 
that the above list is very striking in respect of the number and the 
closeness of its resemblances both in expression and in thought to 
Wisdom. 

I have suggested already that some of Clement’s Zc/ogae belong to 
comments on passages of Wisdom. To those who hold the view that 
these Zclogae are taken from the /yfotyposes, in which comments were 
made on all the books of scripture, this supposition will not appear 
improbable. But whatever may be our view of the source of the 
Eclogae, it seems worth while to point out that there are a good many 
passages and phrases in a particular group of them which might very 
readily be suggested by Wisdom. The group in question begins with 
Edl. 39. This deals with the punishment of blasphemy and of women 
who tire their hair. I have quoted above some words from Wisd. i 6-11 
which might have served as the text for this. 

40 begins xaarep droppoin dyabivovrac. 

In Wisd. vii 25 Wisdom is described as Tod mavToKparopos 
ciAcxpuys. 

Eccl. 41. 1. The exposed children educated by the angel. This might 
well be suggested by Wisd. iii 16-18 and iv 8, 16 cited above. 

41. 2, 3. (Flashes from the eyes of the children.) Cf. Wisd. xi 18 
quoted above. Clement himself quotes Wisd. iii 7, 8. 

42-45 are comments on Ps. xvii 26, 44, 45, 51, Xviii 11. 
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46 ‘ Mvevpara” Aéyera ta Ta ev TH KTA. 

Wisd. vii 23 ywpotv mvevpdtwv voepov «td. (also vii 20 
mvevpatwv Bias). 

47 Telates to wealth ; possibly suggested by Wisd. viii 5. 

48. 1 ob pdvovs Tovs év wapxi. 

Wisd. vi 7 ipoiws re xpovoed 

Two resemblances of language may be noted in passing : 

Ibid. rijs dpeivovos éodpeva poipas. 

Cf. Wisd. i 16 ris éxeivov pepidos elvar. 

ii 24 of rips éxetvou pepidos dvres. 

48. 2 yépas 

Wisd. ii 22 yépas 

49. 1. The milk of the mothers changing into beasts in accordance 
with the teaching ras dpaprias tas KoAdoes. 

See Wisd. xi 15 sqq., xii 23, xvi 1, 9, &c., quoted above. 

49. 12. Allusion to the people bitten by the serpents (1 Cor. x 9, 


quoted). 


Cf. Wisd. xvi 5 diypaci re duepOeipovto dpewv. 

50. “EXeyev Gov evar ro Kata yaotpos. The infusion of 
the soul. 

Cf. Wisd. vii 2, viii 19, 20. 

The extracts which follow are all comments on Ps. xviii, xix. 

Outside this group of extracts, 39-41, 46-50, I find few if any 
allusions to Wisdom in the Zclogae, save in 10 ot év oixoivres 
kabdrep év thoiw With which compare Wisd. xiv 1 
Tov p€épovtos airov tAoiov cabpdrepov 

My own present impression of the relations between Wisdom, A. P.., 
and Clement, is that 4. ?. derived ideas from Wisdom, and that Clement, 
commenting on Wisdom, is therefore reminded of passages in A. P., 
and quotes them as illustrations. This was the case also with 
Methodius. 


§5. Zhe Apocalypse of Peter and the Book of Enoch. 


The Book of Enoch has been mentioned once or twice in the course 
of this investigation as having furnished ideas or phrases to the A. /. 
It will be useful therefore to present the relevant passages together. 
‘The Greek fragment, as last edited by Flemming and Radermacher, and 
Dr Charles’s version of the Ethiopic, will be used. 

(1) En. i 6 (6py) raxyoovrat Kypos rupis év pdoyi. Cf. 
A. P., Eth., J. T.S. xii p. 42. 

(2) En. xiv 16 pip Sivacbai pe ipiv 
wept rhs ARR. 7, 9. 


| | 
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(3) £n. xiv 20 Aapmpdrepov Kai Aevkdrepov xLbvos. 
Akh, 7 axris ds 8 evkdrepa mdéons 

(4) Zn. xx 1 dls tiv éyyéhov rod Kdopov Kai Tod 
taprapov. J. 7.S. xii p. 40 Oura’él ... whom the Lord hath 
set over the resurrection of the dead at the judgement. 

(5). Zn. xxi 7 wip péya éxet xaudpevov Kai pdeydpevov. Cf. Akh. 23, 
29, 34 

(6) The frequent use of rézos in these chapters recalls Azz. 

(7) Ln. xxii 9 obros éxwpioOy cis Ta tov dixaiwv, ob TOD 
év dwrewy. Cf. the Paradise of Akh. 

_ (8) £n. xxii 12 The souls of the murdered. Cf. ARA. 25. 

(9) xxiv 4 cbwdeorépay dpwpdtwv Kal Ta 
abrod Kal dvOos Kai rd Sévdpov ob POivea eis aidva. AA. 
15, 16. 

{10) xxv 6 cippawopevar. Ah. 19. 

(11) xxvi 1 rémov nidoynpévov dévdpa. AA. 15. 

(12) Ln. xxvii 3 dde of cioeBeis tiv Kipwov ris 
AkA, 19. 

(13) Zn. xxix 1 ov xpicews dévdpa rvéovra dpwpdtwv. Akh. 15. 

(14) xxxii 3 mpds Tov wapddeurov ris Kai eldov . . 
dévdpov . .. 4 8& adrod Suérpexev dad tod dévbpov. 
Akh, 16. 

(15) Zn. xxxix 5-7 description of the dwelling-place of the righteous. 
They intercede for men (cf. Si. Orac. ii 330-338). ‘They are 
resplendent as lights of fire (cf. cviii 2-15) and their mouth 
is full of blessing. 

(16) Zu. liii 3, Ivi 1, Ixii 1x &c. Angels of punishment. AAA. 21, 23. 

(17) Zn. 1x 8 The garden where the elect and righteous dwell. AA. 
15 &c. 

Also Ixi 5 The elect who dwell in the garden of life. 
and Ixx 4 There I saw the first fathers and the righteous who 
from the beginning dwell in this place. 

(18) £n. Ixi 5 They who have been devoured by the fish of the sea 
and by the beasts... will return... for no one will be 
destroyed before the Lord of Spirits. /. 7: S. xii pp. 39, 40. 

(19) £n. Ixiii 1 sqq. The sinners implore the angels of punishment to 
whom they were delivered to grant them a little respite. 
J. T. S. xii pp. 50, 51- 

(20) Zn. xciv 8 Woe to you, ye rich, for ye have trusted in your riches. 
Akh. 30 (16 airov 

(21) Zn. xcv 7 Ye persecute the righteous. 27 of dusgavres rods 
dixalovs. 

{22) £n. xcix 5 (Those who will be reduced to want) will mangle their 
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children and cast them away, and there will be miscarriages ; 
and they will cast away their sucklings and will not return 
unto them, and will have no pity on their beloved ones. Cf. 
Akh, 26 and /. 7. S. xii p. 46. 

(23) Zn. cii 1 sqq. When He brings a grievous fire upon you, whither 
will ye flee? and where will ye find deliverance? ... 2 And 
all the luminaries will quake with great fear, and all 
the earth will be affrighted and tremble and be alarmed. 
J. T.S. xii pp. 42, 43. 

(24) £n. cvi 2 His body was white as snow and red as a blooming 
rose ... when he opened his eyes he lighted up the whole 
house like the sun. 1o The colour of his body is whiter than 
snow and redder than a blooming rose... and his eyes are 
like the rays of the sun. A&h. 7, 8. Cf. no. 3 above. 

(25) £n. cviii 7sqq. That which will befall the sinners and the spirits of the 
humble and of those who afflict their bodies. g and who... 
longed not after earthly food . . . and were much tried by the 
Lord, and their spirits were found pure. Cf. AAA. 3 rewavras 
x. Supavras x. OiBopévors x. rovTw 7G Biw Tas 


These passages constitute sufficient proof of the indebtedness of the 
A. P. to Enoch, and shew that the influence of the latter upon the 
former was not inconsiderable. It should also be noted that passages 


from all parts of Znoch, even the latest in date, seem to have been used 
in the A. P. 


‘$6. The Apocalypse of Peter in the West. 


While we have sufficient—if not abundant—evidence of the use of 
A. P. in writings of Egyptian and Asiatic provenance, it has hitherto 
been impossible to adduce any but the scantiest evidence of its use in 
the West.!’ Harnack in Zexte und Untersuchungen (xiii 1 pp. 71-73 Die 
Petrusapokalypse in der alten Abendlindischen Kirche) brought together 
all the evidence which was accessible to him in 1895. Passing over the 
mention in the stichometry of the Codex Chromontanus, as not certainly 
Western, he cites (1) the Muratorian Canon, (2) Hippolytus zepi rot 
mavrés and Ref. Haer. x 34, (3) a passage from the tract de aude 
Martyrit printed among Cyprian’s works, but which H. ascribes to 
Novatian, (4) the Acts of SS. Felix, Fortunatus, and Achillaeus (Acta SS. 
23 Ap.): he refers also to the Acts of Ferreolus and Ferrutio (16 June) 
and of Dorothea and Theophilus (6 Feb.). 


1 I exclude African writings in Latin such as the Passion of ow the Carmen 


de resurrectione mortuorum, and Verecundus’s poem de satisfactione poenitentiae in 
Pitra Spicil. Solesm. 1V. 


| 

| 

| 
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Bonwetsch Studien z. Hippolytus’ Danielkommentar &c. p. 27 suggests 
that in comparing the lions’ den to Hades and the lions to the angels 
of punishment Hippolytus had the 4. P. in mind. It may be so, but 
the reminiscence is a faint one at best. However, I consider that Hip- 
polytus’s acquaintance with the 4. /. is rendered certain by his use of 
the word raprapodxos in Ref. Haer. x 34. 

To the above scanty list of Western references to the A. P. a few 
more, some probable, and some certain, can now be added. We ought, 
in the first place to interrogate Hermas. Judging from his use of other 
books, we shall expect to find, not overt quotations (it will be remem- 
bered that there is but one such in the whole of the Shepherd), but 
veiled allusions and reminiscences. I have compiled a list of these: it 
is not convincing, but it leaves me with the impression that he probably 
knew the 4. P. I give the passages in the order in which they appear 
in the Shepherd. 

Vis. i t. 8 ot aiéva rotrov kai év 
abrav Kal py dvrexopevor tov ayabav Trav 
Akh. 30 ot Kai KTH. 
Vis. i 2. 4 «is wavoepvov mvedpa Kai 
3 & Bin Tas Eavrdv Soxipdlovras. 
Vis. ii 1. 3 arévavti pov 
Akh. 6 gaivovrar avipes tod Kvpiov. 
Vis. iii 1. § éxOapBos eyevopunv ai doei pe CAaBev. 
Akh, 11 &Oapfor yeyovapev mpos adrois. 
Vis. tii 1. 9 6 eis ra éotiv, tov 
xai raOdvrwy civexa Tod dvdparos. 
Akh, 20 obros éotw Trav dpyyyav (?) dixaiwy 
Vis. iii 4. 1 of dyyeAor . . . ols rapédwxev & Kriow 
avrov, avfew kai oixodopeiv. 
A. P. ap. Clem. Alex. dyyédw id’ ob .. . avgew. 
Vis. iii 4. 2 mwavres Sport edppavOjcovra Kixdy rod mupyod Kai Sofagovew 
tov 
Akh. 19 Kipov Gedv dvevpypovv 
Vis. iii 5. 3 trovrous eoxipacer. Cf. Vis. iv 3. 4, Sim. ix 5. 2. 
Akh. 3, quoted above. 
Vis. iii 5. 4 ev Kat imo rev dyyéAwv. 
A, P. ap. Clem. éyyédw tf’ of radeverOa . . 
Vis. iii 6. 1 obroé ciow of vioi rs dvopias. 
Akh. 3 xpwei viods rijs dvoplas. 
Vis. iti 10. 2 mepi trav poppay ev als por 
Akh, 13 ras popas ideiv. 
Vis. iv 3. 5 Aevxdv pépos aldv éotw, KaTOUKy- 
covow ot éxAextoi Tod 


™ 
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Sim. iv 2 ra dév8pa ot Sixawoi ciow, of péAdovres eis Tov alava Tov 
épxopevov. 
Akh. 14 Kai rod wévres of Sixaror, roids éorw ev 
éxovtes THY dogay ; 
Sim. vit. § Kai pera 75 ratra AaAjoat abrov per’ guod A€yer por “Aywpev 
cis dypov. Cf. Sim. ix 5. 6. 
Akh. 4 kai wipwos “Aywper cis rd dpos. 
Sim. vi 1. 6 mepeérpexe. Cf. Sim. ix 3. 1. 
Akh, 8. 18 dyyedor reprérpexov airois éxcive. 
Sim. vi 2. 5 rowirov eye 7h 
Akh. 10 rovwirn eirpérea. 
Sim. vi 3. 1 ¢Bacavilovro Kai dvoynv dAws ov« elyov. 
Akh. 33 pydérore ravopevor tis Koddoews. 
Sim. vi 3. 2 88 dyyéAwy tiv éori, xeipevos Tis Tyswpias. 
Akh. 23 éréxewro aibtois 
Sim, vii 2 ob rovaira Gore ayyéAw 
A. P. ap. Clem. ayyédw. 
Sim. viii 3 viv otv pot . . . iva dxovcavres 
Akh. deiéy piv... iva... Oapojoavres Kai 
Tovs dxovovras avOpurovs. 
Sim. ix 19. 1 dwoordrat xai cis tov Kipiov Kai mpodorar Tov 
SovAwv Tod Ger. 
Akh. 28 oi . . . Thy Tis 
34 of ddévres Tod Oeod. 
27 ot dusgavres Tovs Sixaiovs Kai mapadovres 
‘There are two phrases which recall passages of Zh. that I conjecture 
to belong to the A. P.:— 


Vis.i 2. 1 pera 7d AaAjoa airy ta oi obpavoi. 
£th. ‘ Alors se ferma |e ciel qui s’était ouvert.’ 
Vis. i 3. 2 cis tas BiBdous Cwijs pera tov dyiwv. Cf. 
Sim. i 9. 
Eth. ‘Glorifiant le Seigneur de ce qu’il avait écrit les noms des justes 
sur le livre de vie qui est aux cieux.’ 


‘There are also passages which recall the Gospel of Peter :— 


Sim. ix 6. 1 «is péoov dvnp Tis TG tov ripyov 
xew. 2 kal ot dvdpes.. . éx Te Kai dpurrepav meprerd- 
thay per avrov. Cf. Sim. ix 12. 8. 
Ev. 39, 40 tpeis dvdpas, xai rovs Tov Eva iepOoivras . . . Kal Tov 
piv dvo kepada xwpotcay péxpt TOD odpavod, rod 58. . . 
Batvovaoay 
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Sim. ix 16. 3 obv Kai obror of odpayida. 
4 Kdxeivors obv oppayis airy. 

5 Kouunbevres . . . éxnpvgav xal rois mp pnpevors. 
Ev. 41. 42 exypvéas trois xowpevors ; .. . Nai. 


Besides the possible, though not certain, testimony of Hermas, we 
have the passage in the tract de a/eatoribus, adduced by me in my first 
article (p. 50, note). It may be repeated here : 

§ 8. Aleae tabula qui ludet, et maleficium nosse debet, quod a dei 
servos longe sit scientes quoniam /foris est maleficus et uenenarius, et 
iterum in iudicit diem in igne rotante torquebitur. 

For foris est Harnack read furor iste with the MSS, and for diem in, 
dei. But there can be little doubt that in the former place there is an 
allusion to Rev. xxii 15, and the presence of ef i#erum is surely a very 
strong indication that the words which follow are again a quotation: 
this same section, two lines further on, has ‘dicente domino: sacrificans 
diis eradicabitur etc.,et iterum : nolite sacrificare diis alienis etc.’ ‘The same 
formula occurs some six times elsewhere in the tract. In £¢h. there is 
a description of the torment of enchanters by wheels of fire, which I have 
no doubt was in the mind of the Latin writer. 

Within the last few weeks an entirely fresh and undoubted quotation 
of the A. P. has come to light in a Latin text edited by Dom A. Wilmart 
in the first number of the new Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et archéologie 
chrétiennes. ‘The text in question is an exposition of the Parable of the 
Ten Virgins, preserved as a ‘Homily’ in an Epinal MS. It is con- 
sidered by Dom Wilmart to be a fragment of a series of Quaestiones on 
the Gospels, and he assigns it to the fourth century. On p. 37 is this 
sentence : ‘ Ostium clausum flumen igneum est quo impii regno dei arce- 
buntur, ut apud Danielum et apud Petrum in Apocalypsi eius scriptum 
est.’ Later on: ‘ Resurget et illa stultorum pars et inueniet ostium iam 
clausum, opposito scilicet flumine igneo.’ 

There are two mentions of a river of fire in the Ethiopic text of A. P.: 
one on p. 43 ‘the flames... will make them come to the judgement 
of wrath, in a river of fire, inextinguishable &c.’; the other on p. 44 
‘(My Father) will command them to pass through the river of fire... 
the elect . .. shall come to me... But the unrighteous. . . shall be set 
in the midst of abysses of darkness, &c.’ Passages from Sib. Orac. ii 252 
(mdvres aifopévov rorapod .. . xrd.) and Cyril of Jeru- 
salem Cat. xv 9 (rorapod . . . confirm, 
what the Latin text indicates, that the fiery river of Dan. vii had 
become, in the A. P., an instrument of punishment, and of discrimination 
between the righteous and the wicked. 


M. R, JAMEs. 
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LITURGICAL COMMENTS AND MEMORANDA. 


IV 


A FRIENDLY enquiry as to a point that will not come under con- 
sideration here leads me to resume this series of ‘Comments’, which 
I fear must be always of an occasional, or even spasmodic character. 
I propose to take up the question of the place of the diptychs in the 
Constantinopolitan Liturgy at the stage at which it was left at pp. 109- 
111 of the Appendix to Dom Connolly’s Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, 
and carry the subject to a conclusion. 


(A) At pp. 109-111 I raised the question of the correctness of Mr 
Brightman’s reconstruction of the pre-anaphoral part of ‘the Byzantine 
Liturgy of the Seventh Century’ given in Appendix P in his volume 
(pp. 535-536). Mr Brightman would have the order thus: (1) Great 
Entrance (the processional carrying of the bread and wine to the altar) ; 
(2) the Diptychs ; (3) the Kiss of Peace ; (4) the Creed ; (5) the Anaphora. 
I pointed out that whilst the evidence adduced in support of this order 
was of the slenderest, the order itself runs counter to the order 
described by the contemporary St Maximus of Constantinople, who in 
a formal exposition of the liturgy of that Church three times gives the 
order of the parts of the liturgy up to the anaphora but makes no 
allusion to the diptychs ; and I adduced as witness John, patriarch of 
Constantinople, who, in a letter dated 7 September, 518, expressly states 
that the diptychs were said ‘at the time of the consecration’; which 
indeed is the place where they are recited in the Byzantine liturgy at 
the present day. 

Dom Connolly soon after his book was published pointed out to me 
a testimony on this point, which of itself, and independently of any- 
thing said in Warsai pp. 109-111, is decisive. It occurs in the Epistle 
of the Monophysite James of Edessa (who lived a.p. 640-708) ex- 
pository of the mass followed by him and his coreligionists. I would 
add in passing that the Monophysites (according to my experience ot 
them) were a people who appear singularly well informed, and also 
curious, about the rites of other Churches. The following (Br. 492. 37- 
493- 11) is the passage in question. So that there may be no chance 
of misunderstanding I give in square brackets an explanatory gloss, 
reducing James’s words to our modern ritual forms of speech :— 

‘And it is right that I should speak to you about the variations 
found in the kurébho [=the anaphora, the canon; see James in Br. 
491. 22 to 492. 11]. There are two orders which are found in this 
ministry of the kur6bho—one affecting the kurébho and the celebration 
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of the mysteries themselves [one part concerned with the specifically 
consecratory prayer} and the other affecting the commemorations 
[=the other part is (what we modern ritualists call) ‘the Great Inter- 
cession” ]. And those who dwell in the imperial city [that is, Constan- 
tinople] and in the provinces of the Greeks, in like manner as we offer 
they also make the commemorations: so that first they offer and then 
forthwith make the commemorations | =in their anaphora or mass-canon 
the consecratory part comes first and the Great Intercession follows 
it]; some commemorate many and others few and those specified. 
And therefore the priest says: “remember, O Lord, those whom we 
have mentioned and those whom we have not mentioned” [see this in 
the Syriac St James used by the Monophysites in Br. 91. 36-37 ; ef. 
also lines 32-34, and the Greek St James, Br. 56. 18-19]. But the 
beginning of the order of the commemorations is when we say: 
** Moreover we offer unto Thee this same fearful and unbloody sacrifice 
for Sion the mother of all churches” [Syriac James, Br. 89. 30-go. 2 ; 
Greek James, Br. 54. 24-27], which is the church of Jerusalem... 
But the Alexandrine Fathers [i.e. the liturgies of Egypt] offer after 
another sort in that they first perform that order of the commemorations 
{see St Mark, Br. 126. 12-131. 15 ; Coptic St Cyril, Br. p. 166 seqq.], 
and then, after this, is the order of the holy kurdbho’ [i.e. the con- 
secratory part of the prayer: Mark, Br. 132. 11, &c.; Coptic St Cyril, 
Br. 176. 5, &c.]. 

The account given by James of Edessa of what was done at Con- 
stantinople in his day is precise and shews unmistakeably that at that 
time the diptychs came after the consecration. ‘This entirely confirms 
what I may call the negative evidence supplied by Maximus of Con- 
stantinople when in describing the pre-anaphoral part of the liturgy of 
that church he is silent as to the diptychs. 

It seems, then, there can be no doubt as to the place of the diptychs 
in the Byzantine Liturgy of the seventh century, and that the order in 
Br. Appendix P should be amended thus: (1) Great Entrance ; (2) Kiss 
of Peace ; (3) Creed; (4) Anaphora. 


(B) In Br. Appendix O, ‘ The Byzantine Liturgy before the Seventh 
Century’ (p. 528), is the following order in the ‘ Mass of the Faithful’ : 
(1) Great Entrance ; (2) Kiss of Peace; (3) Creed; (4) Diptychs ; (5) 
Anaphora. In support (so far as the present subject is concerned) two 
passages are adduced, one from the Council under the Patriarch Mennas 
in 536 (p. 530 note 2), the other from one of the series of homilies of 
Chrysostom on Acts delivered at Constantinople in 401 (p. 532 note 11). 
The former passage comes really from the Acts of a council held at 
Constantinople in the year 518, the proces-verbal of which is embodied 

VOL. XII. Cec 
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in the acts of the later council, and it relates to the events of that year. 
It will be convenient to consider the case of each period—the early 
years of the sixth century, and the first years of the fifth—separately. 

First for the text of a. Dp. 518. In order duly to appreciate the mean- 
ing and value for the history of diptychs of the text cited it is necessary 
to have in mind some idea as to the council itself—or whatever 
name we may give to this particular set of bishops’ meetings—and of 
the circumstances in which it was held. Here only the briefest and 
most necessary indications will be given.’ 

On 9g July, 518, died the Emperor Anastasius, if not precisely a 
Eutychianizing suspect yet a fautor of Severus of Antioch and no 
favourer of pure Chalcedonianism. Justin was proclaimed his successor on 
the same day. The orthodox began to breathe freely and felt that now 
at last their time was come. On Sunday, 15 July, on the occasion of an 
assembly of bishops presided over by the Patriarch John, the populace 
of Constantinople, ever passionate in their religious zeal, gave clear 
expression in the Great Church to their expectations; if indeed it 
would not be more correct to say, began to lay down their terms. 
‘This intervention of the people would seem, so far as the mere recorded 
Acts go, the main part of the conciliar proceedings. So soon as the 
patriarch appeared on the ambo the crowd broke into cries of: ‘ Pro- 
claim the Council [i.e. of Chalcedon] at once. Proclaim it now, at 
once. The faith of the orthodox is victorious. Proclaim the Council 
of Chalcedon.’ Then came menaces; followed by the encouraging 
shouts: ‘Justin reigns. Whom do you fear?’ ; and at length the threat 
that they would close the doors, and thus the patriarch would be unable 
to leave until he had done what was demanded of him. The specific 
demand was a celebration, the very next day, in honour of the Council 
of Chalcedon. They were finally promised that to-morrow memory 
should be made of the ‘ Fathers of the Four Councils’; and with a 
further promise by and by that Severus of Antioch should be anathe- 
matized the proceedings of the first day came to an end. The next 
day on the reassembling of the conciliar Fathers in the Great Church, 
the people were ready with more demands, more shoutings: Euphe- 
mius and Macedonius, former patriarchs, had been exiled by the late 
Emperor Anastasius and had died in exile; their bodies (so the 
populace cried) must be brought back, their names inscribed in the dip- 
tychs. It is unnecessary to detail what follows: but at last, after long 
shouting—émi wodkv—as on the day before, and no satisfactory com- 
pliance having been obtained, the people carried out their threat of the 
preceding day and closed the doors. On this the patriarch fairly capitu- 

1 As usual Fleury is good to refer to; but in this particular case for a due im- 
pression the very instructive procés-verbal itself should be perused. 
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lated ; for ‘ the most holy and most blessed Archbishop and Oecumenical 
Patriarch John (so say the Acts), taking the diptychs, ordered the four 
General Councils to be enrolled on them, and the names of the deceased 
archbishops of the imperial city, Euphemius and Macedonius of worthy 
memory, and of course of Leo, late archbishop of Rome, also’. Then 
the people as with one voice sang out the first verse of the Benedictus 
(Luc. i 68) and continued for a long time singing it antiphonally from 
side to side 8 dpav dvrupwvoivtwv éxatépwv Tov pepaov) until 
at last the cantors began the Trisagion,' when all the people kept quiet 
and listened to the Trisagion ; and after the reading of the holy gospel, 
the divine liturgy proceeding in the usual way, and the doors being 
shut and the holy creed as customary said,’ at the time of the diptychs 
the whole body of the people quite quietly made haste to surround 
the altar, and as soon as there were read out by the deacon the 
names of the said four holy councils, and of the Archbishops, of holy 
memory, Euphemius and Macedonius, and Leo, all cried out with a 
mighty voice, ‘Glory be to Thee, O God’, and after this the divine 
liturgy was finished in all good order. 

I should not myself have gathered from this narrative that we are 


1 The Trisagion in the Constantinopolitan mass is a song preparatory to the 
lections; and the beginning of the Trisagion by the cantors was a sign to the 
people that the noise on their part must cease and the mass itself must now begin. 

2 It is to be observed of course that the creed is by no means immediately 
sequent on the shutting of the doors. The introduction of the creed into the mass 
is involved in obscurities, That it was so introduced at Constantinople in the time 
of the patriarch Timothy (511-518) is on all hands agreed. But what creed? The 
ancient discussions on the subject may be neglected and we may come at once to 
the most recent. Opinion on the subject depends on verisimilitudes, congruities, 
and nice conjecture. Kattenbusch, whilst declining a formal discussion, is of 
opinion that the creed introduced by Timothy was the genuine Nicene text, im- 
plying that this was done with distinct anti-Chalcedonian intent, and that C i= 
‘ Constanti litanum ’, the ‘ Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan’, which is produced in 
the Acts of Chalcedon) first came into the mass at Constantinople in 518 (Das 
apostolische Symbol Il note 20 pp. 739-740, and 232 note 71). Kunze on the 
other hand considers (and Kattenbusch agrees that it is not impossible) that 
Timothy introduced C. The title ‘creed of the 318’ used at that date does not of 
itself settle the question, It is easy indeed to see how in such a case this might 
(without loss of principle) be a polite concession by Timothy to the current of 
feeling of the people and monks of Constantinople which soon after his death was 
to carry everything before it. On either view it is the countenance given to C at 
Chalcedon around which interest turns, and it is easy to see how in this account 
of the triumph of Chalcedonianism the writer of the Acts of 518 should specially 
mention the creed. As usual Krazer (De antiquis eccl. occid. liturgiis, 1786, 
PP- 444-445) conveniently sums up and discusses the views of the earlier writers. 
He definitely states, what seems to be in Kattenbusch’s mind, that it was at the very 
mass we are considering that C was introduced. If so, there is an obvious reason 
for the special mention of the creed by the redactor of the Acts of 518. 
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here in presence of an account of parts of the liturgy immediately 
sequent on each other. I should have gathered indeed just the con- 
trary; for there is, in the circumstances detailed in the narrative as 
a whole, a perfectly natural and obvious reason why the recital of the 
creed and of the diptychs in particular should be selected for special 
mention ;—simply because they are the parts of the celebration of the 
Mass of the Faithful which ave pertinent, and the intervening parts are 
not pertinent, to the writer’s special purpose. 

But we can go further than this. The letter of the Patriarch John, 
of the date 7 September 518, mentioned above (p. 384), relates 
precisely to this scene, to this particular mass, described in the procés- 
verbal of the Council; and he expressly states that the diptychs were 
recited ‘tempore consecrationis (see John’s letter in Thiel Zp. Rom. 
Pont. p. 833; and, I suppose, in any of the editions of the Councils 
published in the eighteenth century). 

We may, then, so far as I can see, safely and certainly indulge in the 
positive assertion that as in the middle of the seventh century so in 
the early years of the sixth the diptychs in the Byzantine Liturgy were 
recited, as they are now, just after the Epiklesis; and Br. Appendix O 
is to be corrected accordingly. 


(C) It remains to see if the passage from homily 21 of St Chrysostom 
on Acts delivered at Constantinople ‘in a. p. 401 witnesses to a different 
practice at that date. Mr Brightman says that he refers this passage 
‘to the diptychs with some hesitation’ (p. 532. 57), and that it ‘may 
refer to the litany during the fraction’ (p. 533. 3). 

As so often in cases of this kind, it will be convenient for the 
moment to dismiss as a ‘text’ in ‘proof’ the passage cited by Mr 
Brightman (p. 532 note 11), and come to it as found in its context, 
considering it in relation to that context. In homily 21 on Acts 
Chrysostom had been impressing on his people the utility of prayers 
generally, of alms also to the poor, and finally of zpoogopai for the 
dead, especially for those who had not been much good in themselves, or 
done much good for themselves, in this world. And then he says: ‘It is 
not in vain that the deacon calls out: “ For those deceased in Christ, for 
those who cause memorials to be made for them” (xai rav ras pveias trip 
abrav émreAovpévwv). He goes on to explain the surroundings, the con- 
ditions, in which this diaconal proclamation is made: ‘The sacrifice is 
engaged, and all things are set ready ; angels and archangels are present ; 
the Son of God is present ; all [i. e. the clergy and people] stand with great 
fear ; they [i.e. the angelic choirs, an evident allusion to the closing 
words of the preface] stand by crying aloud, all (else) silent. Think you 
these things are for nothing? ... and what is offered for the Church, 
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for the priesthood, and for the generality?’ Then he passes on to the 
commemoration of the martyrs and says that it is a great honour for 
them ‘to be named whilst the Master is present’ (évopacOjvat rod Se- 
o7dérov mapévtos) . .. Chrysostom proceeds to enforce and illustrate his 
point by two examples thus: how whilst the emperor is sitting on his 
throne what the petitioner asks for he may obtain, but after the emperor 
has risen he will speak in vain. ‘Thus, too, it is a subject of the greatest 
honour to all to be thought worthy of remembrance? whilst the Mystic 
Things lie set out (és av mpdxecrac ra pvornpiwv) ... For as in an 
imperial triumph the companions in victory are triumphantly acclaimed 
[cf. the parallelism of the martyrs] and also those in chains are in con- 
sideration of the occasion set free, but when the time has passed he 
who has then obtained nothing gets nothing; so too here: this is the 
occasion of the festal triumph : for it is said ‘as often as you eat this 
bread you shew forth the death of the Lord’. 

Let us take into account the various elements thus put before us by 
Chrysostom : first his general considerations on prayer and especially 
intercessory prayer; and then the scene he pictures, all silent in the 
presence of the Son of God Himself save for the voiceless song of 
the angelic choirs ; the illustrations he gives in order to enforce the 
lesson he would wish his people to take to heart as to the specially 
acceptable time for prayer and petition, the king on his throne, the 
emperor, amid his companions in victory, in his triumphal progress ; 
the emphasis laid on the honour to the martyrs in being named, name 
by name, in the presence of their Master; and all this to enforce his 
teaching as to the value of intercessory prayer for the dead to which the 
proclamation of the deacon specially summons the people. Taking all 
this into account I should not of myself—without some strong and 
clear arguments or reasons on the other side—have been disposed to infer 
that ‘the tone’ of St Chrysostom here ‘ reflects a moment of expectation 
like that immediately before the anaphora’ (Br. p. 533. 1-2). Quite 
the contrary: if I had from the tone and matter of this homily to infer 
anything as to the place of the diptychs in the time and church of the 
preacher, I should have said, and with some feeling of assurance, that 
it was some point between the consecration and the communion. If, of 
course, there were evidence that subsequently to the date of the homily, 
A.D. 401, the diptychs in the liturgy of Constantinople were recited in 
the pre-anaphoral part of the mass, this I conceive would be an argu- 
ment or reason such as is mentioned above. Seeing, however, that 


7a rod mAnpwparos. Cf. in the Clementine Liturgy, in the litany after 
the canon: imtp .. . mavrds rod mAnpwpatos Tis éxxAnoias (Br. 23. 31). 

2 It is well in passing to note the distinction between this expression (70 pyjpns 
a{.ovc@a) and that used (dvoyac6jva) in regard to the martyrs just above. 
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at the present day and ever since the end of the eighth century (cf. the 
Barberini MS of the liturgy of St Chrysostom of that date), that in the 
middle of the seventh century, and that in a. D. 518, the diptychs were 
said just after the Epiklesis, I think the only reasonable inference from 
Chrysostom’s homily is that in a. D. 401 the names of the martyrs were 
in the liturgy of Constantinople said, and the deacon’s proclamation 
made, after the consecration. 

As a conclusion of the whole matter it is, I think, certain, so far as 
evidence exists on the subject, that at no time, from the beginning of 
the fifth century, were the diptychs said at Constantinople in the pre- 
anaphoral part of the Mass but only in the anaphora itself and after 
the consecration. 


This ends what I have to say, at all events for the present, as to the 
diptychs in the Byzantine Liturgy. But I think it will be well before 
leaving this question to sum up in a few brief statements some of the 
conclusions expressed, indicated, or implied in Observation III of the 
Appendix to the Liturgical Homilies of Narsai as to the use generally 
of the diptychs (or public recital of names at the mass) in Western 
Europe and the East; Africa being for the time left out of account. 
I will endeavour by the form of phrasing adopted to indicate the 
conclusions which seem to me (to use the words of a recent and 
illuminating writer) warranted by ‘knowledge-knowledge’ as distin- 
guished from those arrived at on ‘belief-knowledge’. The statements 
are as follows :— 

(a) So far as I can see—and the case seems to me c/ear—the practice 
of reciting at the altar the names of ‘ offerers’ [i. e. of bread and wine 
to be used at the altar] is in the West a practice attested as already 
well established—for Spain, that is—so early as the very first years of 
the fourth century ; and such attestation continues up to the ninth in 
other regions of the West also. On the other hand I recall how I have not 
been able to find in the East any secure liturgical attestation of this at all." 

(4) The recital of names of persons deceased is first attested among the 


See, however, the Tes/amentiiy. lKahmani (p. 189) already called attention 
to this passage, and considers the provision there made the ‘origin of the 
diptychs’. From which I infer he was little informed as to the history of 
diptychs generally. He also calls attention to the fact that this recital of names 
of ‘ offerers’ is not mentioned in the liturgy of the Testament (i 23); and, indeed, 
as we read the anaphora of that liturgy (translation by Dr Cooper and by the 
Bishop of Moray, pp. 71-75), it does not appear, though the formula is wordy, 
where the commemoration of the ‘ offerers’ can come in; it can hardly be in the 
Invocation (ibid. p. 74 ll. 1-4). The note (ibid. p. 151, cf. p. 204) suggests that this 
is a ‘commemoration of benefactors’, ‘ probably the deacon’s litany’. But this, 
too, seems to require explanations and elucidations which I do not find given. 
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(Greek-speaking) Eastern Christians—Jerusalem, Upper Egypt—about 
the middle of the fourth century. So far as there is any indication on the 
subject at all, the practice would seem to have been at that date a novelty. 

(c) There seems then, so far, a clear distinction between East and 
West, inasmuch as the earliest attestations in the West are connected 
with the living, in the East with the dead ; and, indeed, in Eastern, 
but still Greek-speaking, Syria even at as late a date as the end of the 
fifth century the names of dead persons only were recited. 

(2) And there is this further distinction. In the Churches of Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy alike the names of the living mentioned at this early 
period as recited at the altar (or ‘in the mass’) are a defined and 
specific class-—‘offerers’. This is a permanent tradition witnessed 
to (particularly in Gaul) in the still extant official mass-formulae. 
‘Though information as to what determined in the East the recital at 
the altar of the names of living persons is slight and unsatisfactory, one 
thing is certain, namely, that these were not the specific class so 
consistently attested in the European West. 

(e) But it may be said that the practice of the offering by the laity of 
the bread and wine of sacrifice disappeared in the East (at least in the 
Greek-speaking Eastern Churches) generally before the end of the 
fourth century. Quite so. But it still remains true that the entire 
absence in the East (so far as is known to me; cf. (a) above) of record 
or evidence of the recital of names of ‘ offerers’ (i.e. of the bread and 
wine for use in the mass) is significant as in its bearing on (4) above so 
also on the distinction drawn in (c) above between the early practice of 
East and West as to the recital of names generally. 

(/) Moreover, there is something else that I ought to note in passing : 
namely, that whilst the early documents of the three West-European 
regions mentioned are in agreement and consistent as to recitals of the 
names of ‘ offerers ’, differences are as a fact observable in their liturgies 
as regards recital of names of dead. In Gaul ordinary dead persons 
only, ‘ our dear ones’, are specified in the ‘nomina’ prayers.’ In Spain 
the names of ‘ saints’ also are recited, and in the prayers in which this 
is attested’ the same sort of distinction is specifically drawn between 
‘saints’ and the ordinary dead as was drawn by St Cyril of Jerusalem. 
In Rome the names of dead recited in every mass were those of ‘saints’; 
whilst our earliest evidence on the subject—confirmed by the omission 
of the ordinary ‘ Memento of dead’ in some of our earliest manuscripts, 


1 I conceive that such mention of saints as is found in the ‘nomina’ prayers of 
e.g. masses iv and xi of Richenov., masses v, vi, &c. of Goth., are quite different 
in idea and purpose from e.g. that in Mos. (ed. Lesley), 27. 83, 345.9; and that 
the mention of a saint in the Gallican prayers cited has (obviously) nothing to do 
with the question of the diptychs. 
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and (as I think) by the tenor of the present Roman canon itself—tells 
us that this ‘ Memento of dead’ was not said on the days precisely of 
regular public assembly and the solemn mass, that is Sundays. 

I should prefer, provisionally at all events, to think that these varia- 
tions in regard to recital of names of the dead in the three regions 
named of the West, as compared with their common agreement in 
a singular practice, namely, the recital of names of offerers, points, so far 
as the former is concerned, to a later and independent adoption in 
these regions of a practice imported or suggested from elsewhere. 


v 


So far then for the question of the diptychs. But the homily of 
St Chrysostom reviewed under IV (C) above, may not be thus easily 
dismissed. It is worth while to look at it again and observe its import ; 
for the questions it raises will, if I mistake not, prove to be of crucial 
importance for the developement of Christian liturgy, and to touch the 
very principles of divine worship and the rationale of the eucharistic 
service itself. 

As said elsewhere—and I think this is worth repeating again and 
again—the true promise and even necessary condition of the solid 
progress of liturgical studies (in the state in which these studies are at 
present) is the examination and treatment of particular questions of 
detail, of practice, one by one—isolated as it were—each in and for 
itself, without concern for the bearing which the results of each 
particular enquiry may have on other questions. By and by will come 
the time for synthesis, and it will be seen if and how the results arrived 
at along various lines of enquiry fit into each other. An incidental 
advantage of this course lies in the opportunity of our individual 
progress, each one for himself, in the art of distinguishing between our 
actual state of knowing and not knowing, which the broad treatment 
of large subjects, or the summary treatment in gross of documents 
individually complex, can never afford. But, above all, this method 
gives promise, if duly observed, of some corrective to our liableness 
to view questions of early liturgy through the mists of inter-confessional 
Christian disputes instead of in the dry light of mere unimpassioned 
historical enquiry and critical investigation. 

In the present case, however, so far from approaching on this plan 
the little problem I propose next to investigate, and excluding from 
the mind the idea of results and their bearings, 1 intend in this 
Comment to try first of all to bring out as clearly as I can how the 
enquiry bears on the general question of the principles of divine service 
as exemplified in the Christian Eucharist, the Liturgy, or Mass. 

' ‘The great problem presented by the history of Christian worship at 
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large—looking at the matter especially from the point of view of the 
people and their relation to the service—is surely this: how is it that 
the primitive Christian Eucharist described by St Paul, the character of 
which the very abuses reproved by him only serve to emphasize, has 
become the High Mass of the basilicas of Rome or of the cathedrals of 
St Petersburg?' I know it is easy to make summary answer to such 
a question, for instance, thus: because the eucharistic service is of its 
nature a service of laud and thanksgiving. But an answer of this kind 
does not solve the historical question or explain the actual concrete facts. 
If we are to come to an understanding of the matter, we must never, 
as I conceive, dissociate it in our minds from the worshipping people, 
what they are doing, what they are thinking; what effect words and 
actions proceeding from the clergy are having on them, in them. What 
a recent writer has said of another and even more momentous problem 
of Christian history holds good of traditional worship. The develope- 
ment it has undergone does not proceed from definite and considered 
design ; it takes its own course irresistibly as though by a natural law 
but always without breach with the past. In spite of the intervention 
of this or that great personality here or there, at this time or that, the 
developement is really dominated by the religion of the many, of the mass 
of the common Christian people, pressing forward as if instinctively, 
and it combines an unceasing slow progress of change with a tenacious 
holding fast of what has been inherited. The change whilst thus 
irresistible and ever in progress comes without observation, without 
any suspicion perhaps, and certainly without conscious anticipation of 
the broad results that will ultimately manifest themselves. Where early 
liturgy is concerned generally, but especially in matters that the lapse of 
ages shews to be of most decisive and weightiest import, the change too is 
most commonly without regular and clear contemporary note or record. 

But, on the other hand, though it is very real, we must beware of 
exaggerating this latter difficulty. We have at least three early sets 
of formal addresses to newly-baptized Christians delivered within the 
ensuing Easter week ; and fortunately, too, a good part, indeed the 
greater part of our best material consists of homilies, sermons, popular 
addresses, In order, however, duly to understand and appreciate these 


* Of course on the principles of Fr Baumgartner for whom here the critical 
passages of St Paul do not relate to the Eucharist, or of Dr Probst for whom the 
Liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions was substantially the Liturgy bequeathed to 
the Church by the Apostles, or of Bishop Rattray for whom the Liturgy of 
St James substantially was just as primitive, the question put in the text does not 
arise. I do not understand what would be the position of the Bishop of Moray 
(see his Ancient Church Orders pp. 62 seqq.) on the question discussed by 
Father Baumgartner. 
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in regard to worship and the needs of the many, and what the many 
make of them, we must come down out of the sanctuary, even from the 
steps thereof, and from any high places whatsoever; we must, so to 
speak, disinterest ourselves in what is merely technical, ritual, pro- 
fessional, and taking our stand in the nave listen, as becomes those 
stationed there, with willing and receptive mind to the words of the 
eloquent preacher or easy and familiar instructor. Moreover, in the 
present case, the scene being Constantinople and the preacher Chry- 
sostom, we must recall the peculiar religious disposition of the people 
(and the religious temper of the Christian people of Antioch was much 
the same kind), easily and well affected to what a recent writer has 
called, speaking of Constantinople at a later period, ‘la dévotion 
raffinée et élégante’. It was too the ready and fluent word that suited 
them, not close argument ; the easiest appeal was to religious sentiment, 
not the reasonable mind; whilst with Chrysostom, it was the moral 
lesson, the pious affection that lay near to his heart, and his concern 
was not with the niceties of dialectics, or doctrinal discussion. 

The general drift and the points of his homily 21 on Acts have been 
recapitulated above (p. 389). The point for consideration now is what 
must have been the natural effect on his hearers of all this falling from 
the lips of their pastor, their bishop—the effect on the minds of the 
willing, the good, the pious among them? For it must be remembered 
that the cold, the unwilling, the indifferent in the earlier course of change 
(however they may act as a conservative force and a drag by and by) do 
not count as an active factor in the developement of Christian worship." 
What must the pious and devout, then, have felt to be the lesson 
they were intended by Chrysostom to draw from his insistence on the 
special efficacy of intercessory prayer tod deordrov mapdévtos, now whilst 
mapeotw & vids tod Peo? I do not know whether Mgr Duchesne may 
have had this particular homily in mind, or only the drift of Chry- 
sostom’s general eucharistic teaching*; but if that writer’s words may 
seem to come somewhat harshly and rudely on the ear, he yet, as I 
believe, justly and correctly sums up the inevitable result of that teaching 
on Chrysostom’s well-disposed hearers when, in describing ‘the Syrian 


1 I should like to refer here to the last dozen lines of a paper on ‘ The Doctrine 
of the Eucharistic Presence and the Anglican Divines’ printed in the Dublin 
Review, October 1898, p. 336: ‘ But if we are to understand,’ &c. 

? See Observation II (‘ Fear and Awe’) in the Appendix to Dom Connolly’s 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai. 1n that place only the barest indication of the 
liturgical and religious value of the subject could be given. It ought to be worked 
out on a systematic examination of Chrysostom’s homilies, and presented with a 
due sense of what this particular feature of Chrysostom’s teaching must have meant 
for his people, and of the results which the spread of the ideas embodied in such 
teaching must inevitably, and eventually did in fact, produce. 
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Liturgy of the fourth century’, he writes thus: (after the consecration) 
‘ The prayers are resumed, but directed now to the present and invisible 
God’ (Christian Worship, its origins and evolution, first English Edition, 
1903, p. 62). It is not to the point to object, or reflect on, St Chry- 
sostom’s personal mind and intention—say, in regard to what is 
frequently called nowadays non-communicating attendance. The 
future was hidden from his eyes ; and doubtless (to judge from other 
utterances of his) the eventual resultant was the last condition of things 
that he would have desired to bring about. But (as Mgr Duchesne so 
well sees) in Syria, already 4 pli est pris; and we have in the great 
preacher of Antioch and later bishop of Constantinople, in principle 
already, that type of Christian worship which (clothed in differing 
forms suited to the differing mental tone and religious temper of East 
or of West) has in the great traditional Churches of East and West alike 
become all-dominant, and is justly as well as conveniently indicated by 
the expression ‘the devotion of the Mass’. 


And now we can come to the particular question which I propose to 
submit to examination. It is this: What was the place in the eucharistic 
service of the ‘Great Intercession’! in the earlier ages of the Church ? 
In the light of what has been said above, the bearing of this enquiry 
will I think sufficiently appear if we take two alternative cases. First, 
a service in which the passage from the consecration to the communion 
is direct and without intervening ‘Great Intercession’, such prayers as 
the people hear from the lips of the celebrant between the two acts of 
consecration and communion relating to and bearing on the communi- 
cants themselves and their approaching act of communion. Secondly, 
a service in which the consecration is followed by a ‘Great Inter- 
cession’ ; whilst hearing this long-drawn prayer for all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, the mind of the people, at least those who are attending 
to and following the service, must naturally be drawn off from the 
direct thoughts of their own impending act of communion. Of these 
two types of eucharistic service, which would be the more likely to 
facilitate and induce that particular type of worship indicated by 
Duchesne which, as pointed out above, is actually all-dominant in the 
traditional Churches of East and West alike ? ‘To say so much is, I think, 
to say all that is needed here, and sufficiently shews that the enquiry as 


1 This is the name given to the prayer in question by the liturgical systematists 
of this country ; in Germany the term adopted by some is ‘allgemeines Kirchengebet’, 
by others ‘ Gemeindegebet’, or even ‘ Fiirbitten’ merely. If the expression were 
not clumsy to use the best title would doubtless be: ‘ Prayer for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.’ I should prefer, as at once practical for use and fairly descrip- 
tive, the term ‘ General Intercession ’, but think it best, for avoidance of confusion, 
to acquiesce in the chosen terminology of the systematists. 
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to the place of the ‘Great Intercession’ in early liturgy is not otiose, 
or a mere subject of curiosity as to indifferent matter of fact. When 
the enquiry is closed and its results are before us, further observations 
and reflexions may appear called for. But that it may be entered on 
generally without risk of ambiguity or vagueness, and that the survey 
I propose to make of the liturgies may not be interrupted by the 
examination of one subordinate question, two points must be dealt 
with, in the briefest and most elementary way. These are: (1) the 
mutual relations of the ‘intercession’ and the ‘diptychs’; (2) the 
relations of the anaphora of the Ethiopic Church Order and the 
Abyssinian Liturgies. What has to be said on these two points shall 
be thrown into a separate Comment. 


VI 


(1) The non-expert may say something of this sort: ‘When I read 
the printed liturgies (see Br. pp. 93-95, 169, 224, 228-230, 275-284, 
438-442) I am at times puzzled to know whether I am reading “ inter- 
cession” or “‘diptychs”. What, pray, is the relation and difference, 
in origin and meaning, between them?’ ‘This is not, I think, a vain 
question, nor a captious one. A further question may be asked: 
Mr Brightman prints pp. 501-503 a diptych of Jerusalem of the twelfth 
century, p. 503 a modern diptych of the same church, p. 552 a Byzan- 
tine diptych of the fifteenth ; are we to understand that these were the 
sort of diptychs that were to be heard read out by the deacon in church 
in the fourth and fifth, or even sixth and seventh, centuries? Else- 
where 1 have called attention (arsai pp. 121 seqq.) to Le Brun’s 
mistake in regard to the silent recitation of the anaphora and the effect 
of Justinian’s ovel/a on the subject. It is to be assumed then that, 
except in a few places, the priest in the fifth and sixth centuries, 
within the limits of his empire, recited the anaphora no less than the 
rest of the service so that he could be heard by the people. The 
intercession was part of the celebrant’s prayers ; the diptychs were said 
by a deacon. The question then is whether after the priest had said 
aloud the relative parts of the intercession and stopped for the reading 
of the diptychs, the names (as in the printed diptychs mentioned above) 
were prefaced by and as it were framed into liturgical formulae re- 
sembling those the people had already heard from the lips of the 
celebrant ; or whether it is more reasonable to suppose that the deacon 
read out a mere list of names at the place or places in the intercession 
where the priest stopped that this might be done? Slight as are the 
extant records they all point to the conclusion (see footnote 1) that in 
the earlier period, and until the spread of the practice of silent recital 
of the anaphora (canon), the diptychs consisted of a mere list of names, 
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the only addition being (since the names were read out in separate. 
categories, bishops, priests, laymen ; dead, living) a simple title indi- 
cating each category. 

So far, then, as the earlier period is concerned there can be no chance 
of mistake or confusion between ‘intercession’ and ‘diptychs’. The 
one is an integral part of the prayers said aloud by the celebrant, the 
diptychs a mere list of names read by the deacon." 

(2) In Observation VI of the Appendix to the Liturgical Homilies 
of Narsai attention was called (p. 144) to the very general neglect in 
England of the labour bestowed on the early Church Orders by the 
late F. X. Funk of Tiibingen. This was done with special reference 
to the anaphora contained in the so-called Ethiopic Church Order. 
In so doing I had no intention of implying any sort of assent to his 
opinions or views so far as concerns purely technical questions of liturgy. 
It must, I think, be said that this great scholar, this master of ‘those 


' (a) That only names were recited: see for Upper Egypt c. 350 Serapion 
(Narsat p. 101); for Rome, the Gelastanum for such time as the book was in use 
there (Narsat p, 100 note 2). (6) That the names were prefaced by a bare 
indication of ‘ category’: Mopsuestia in the sixth century (Narsai p. 107) ; Con- 
stantinople in the middle of the seventh (arsai p. 104 note 1). (c) On the other 
hand the Sicilian diptych, now in the Mayer Collection at Liverpool, which I should 
rather think of the time of Adrian I (772-795), has a liturgical setting ; so, too, the 
diptych from Upper Egypt of about the middle of the seventh century, published by 
Mr W. E, Crum (J. 7. S. xi 67). This may well indicate the adoption of the silent 
recital of the anaphora. (d) The text of the Barberini diptych, now in the Louvre, 
is of course quite of another class, and is, I conceive, the kind of document referred 
to in texts of the Roman canon like that of the Bobbio Missal, where it is said : 
* quorum animas ad memorandum conscripsimus vel quorum nomina super sanctum 
altarium scripta adest evidenter.’ 

The question may be asked how it comes about that in some of the liturgies referred 
to at the beginning of thisComment the priest secretly says what is clearly ‘diptychal’ 
matter. The answer doubtless is that this is one of those parallel developements found 
in East and West even though separated in communion. The priest by and by was 
not content simply to stand silent and listen to those parts of the service that fall to 
others, but must needs repeat to himself secretly what others said aloud. 

Before dismissing the intercession and diptychs I may make one further remark, 
The Bishop of Moray (Ancient Church Orders p. 39) speaks of (what is evidently 
meant for) the Intercession as ‘a litany-like series of petitions’. This expression 
may prove quite useful if we keep in mind the points in which ‘litany ’ and ‘ inter- 
cession’ differed and agreed. The differences were : (a) that the ‘ intercession’ was 
said by the priest, the ‘litany’ by the deacon ; (4) that the priest’s words in the 
intercession are addressed to God, the deacon’s words in the litany to the people ; 
(c) that as both were said aloud, the intercession and litany could not in accor- 
dance with decency and order be said at one and the same time. The point of 
likeness lies in the general sameness of subject-matter. It may be well also, when 
describing the intercession as ‘litany-like’, to be on our guard against any 
implication that the ‘ intercession’ was modelled on and derived from a pre-existing 
litanic form of prayer. 
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who would know’, whose word is so weighty, whose sense is so safe, in 
what concerns the beliefs, discipline, and history of the Church of the 
first five or six centuries does not, where questions of pure liturgy are 
concerned, maintain his usual level; and the fault, as I conceive, does 
not wholly or even mainly rest with him. I had already determined 
to take the anaphora of the Eth. Ch. O. for a text on which to attempt 
the elucidation of more than one problem of earliest liturgy. At present 
only a very simple matter is in question. Mr Brightman has long 
since in his volume of the Zastern Liturgies (p. \xxv ll. 28-31) called 
attention to the relations subsisting between this Church Order and the 
anaphora of the Normal Abyssinian Liturgy. But these few lines of 
small print seem easily overlooked, or perhaps forgotten, especially 
in view of the interest excited by the ‘ Lost Church Order’. 

All that I propose to do here is to repeat, but with more (it may 
perhaps be thought altogether excessive) particularity and in tabular 
form, Mr Brightman’s statement of correspondence between the two 
documents mentioned ; together with references to the corresponding 
portions of the Abyssinian Anaphora of our Lord and of the Liturgy 
of the Zestament in the version of these two last given in Zhe TZesta- 
ment of our Lord by Dr J. Cooper and the Bishop of Moray (1902) 
pp. 245-248 and 71-75. It will only then remain to draw briefly the 
conclusions required for the purpose immediately in hand. 


Anaphora of 
Ethiopic Church Order. Abyssinian Normal Liturgy. 
(Br. pp. 187-192.) . (Br. pp. 228-244.) 
(1) Br. p. 189 line 19 word1 to line 23 = Br. p. 228 1. 17 word 1 to Ll 21 
word 3. word 5. 


(Cf. Anaphora of our Lord: p. 245 
lines 8, 10-11; 246 lines 21-22. 
Testament: p.71 1. 32; 72 1. 2-4.) 
(2) p. 1891.23 w. 4top.igoliw.3. = p.2311L6w.4tol. 7 w. 5. 
[4.0.L. 246. 22-23; Test. 72. 
29-31.) 
(3) p- 1901.1 w. 4 tol. 2w. 10. = p. 231k 41m tol. 12 w. 5. 
[A4.O.L. 246. 34-35; Test. 72. 31- 
73- 2.) 
(4) p. 190 1. 2 w. 11 tol. 8 w. 4. p. 2321.6 w. 2 tol, 12 w. 2. 
[A. O. L. 246. 36-39, 42, 43 to 247. 
2; Test. 73. 2-6, 8-12. } 


(5) Recital of Institution p. 1901.8 w.5 = largely developed p. 232. 12-13, 
tol. 12. 17-22, 27-31, and 35. 
[A4.O.L. 247. 35 4, 5-6, 8; Test. 
73- 13-17-] 
(6) p. 190 1. 14 to 1.18 w. 9. = p. 2331.5 tol. 10. 


(A. 0. L. 247. 12-19; Test. 73. 19-20, 
21-23. Embodying the anamnesis 
and prayer of offering which in 
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these two documents are ad- 
dressed to the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity. 
(7) p. 190 1. 18 w. 10 to 1, a1 w. 7.! = p. 2331. 26 tol. 29 w. 1. 
{For correspondence see 4.O./. 
248. 13-16; Test. 73.26-74.5 and 
75- 5-6.) 
Pp. 233 1. 15 to 20, 
Pp. 234 1. 33 to p. 235 1. 3. 
p. 235 1. 12. 
p. 235 1. 14to l. 22 w. 11. 
p. 237 1. 14-20 and 22-25, 
p. 243 1. 11 w. 6 tol. 17. 


(8) p. 199 1, 37 to p. 191 1. 3. 
(9) p. 191 1. 7 tort. 
(10) p. 191 L. 14. 
(11) p. 191 1. 16 to 1. 23 w. 10. 
(12) p. 191 Ll. 27 to p. 192 1. 5. 
(13) p. 192 1. 10 to 1, 16.2 


o 


It now only remains to draw the necessary conclusions :— 

(a) The anaphora of the Ethiopic Church Order, in the state in which 
it is now found, is (as will be seen on verification by aid of the fore- 
going table) the basis of the anaphora of the Normal Abyssinian Liturgy. 

(4) This latter simply zs the former enlarged, enriched, and brought 
up to the level of (Greek-Eastern) Catholic practice. It is derived 
directly from the Ethiopic Church Order and without any intermediary. 
These two documents embody the ancient genuine and native tradition 
of the Ethiopic (Abyssinian) Church. 

(c) A further observation has to be made. It has been stated (Cooper 
and Maclean Testament, Notes p. 167) that the Abyssinian Anaphora 
of our Lord ‘is specially interesting as being the connecting link between 
the modern Abyssinian liturgy and the Testament’. This, in so far as 
it may imply that the Anaphora of our Lord is earlier than the Normal 
Abyssinian anaphora, is a misapprehension and historically a mistake. 
When the four documents used in the foregoing tables are drawn out 
into parallel columns, one conclusion—and one only—will I believe 
appear admissible to those familiar with textual investigation ; namely, 
that the Anaphora of our Lord, so far from standing between the 7Zeséa- 
ment and the Normal Abyssinian anaphora, is the anaphora of the 
Testament enlarged and enriched with materials drawn from the Normal 
Abyssinian anaphora. It is necessary to say so much in order not to 
be embarrassed in the survey to be made of Egyptian liturgies by a text 


1 To end of 1. 23 is a doxology; in connexion with which, and the doxologies 
P. 191. 9-11, 24-25; p. 192. 14-16, I hope to give a detailed review of doxological 
history and practice in East and West in the third and fourth centuries. Page 190 
lines 24-35 area blessing of oil to which of course there is nothing to correspond 
in the Normal Abyssinian anaphora. 

2 The prayer of the Eth, Ch. O. with the title ‘ Dismissal’ Br. 192. 25-33 
evidently lies behind or is connected with the prayer in the Normal Liturgy 
Br. 243. 20-31 with the title ‘The Inclination’, The ‘ Dismissal’ prayer in this 
liturgy (p. 244) is quite different. 
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which, however useful or interesting when resolved into its constituent 
elements, has no claim to be regarded as a liturgical witness for the 
place of the intercession in the early ages of the Church. The ‘ Ana- 
phora of our Lord’ therefore falls out of account. The relations 
between the anaphora of the Ethiopic Church Order and that of the 
Testament is a different question ; but one that is of no concern here, 
and we may in the next Comment go forward with the investigation 
itself as to the place of the intercession in the eucharistic service. 


VII 


Since the foregoing Comments IV—VI were in type, and indeed had re- 
ceived their corrections for the press, I have had the advantage of reading 
Mr Brightman’s remarks (pp. 319-323 above) on my Appendix to Dom 
Connolly’s Liturgical Homilies of Narsai. They shew me that it is 
desirable to give some further explanations on three points in order that 
my view of the case may be the better understood. The three points 
are:—(A) on St Chrysostom’s Hom. 21 on Acts (see IV C above) ; 
(B) on the expression /empore consecrationis in the first letter of John of 
Constantinople to Hormisdas of Rome ; and (C) on the xowai edxai 
of St Justin Martyr (p. 322 above). 


(A) When returning the proofs of Comm. IV-VI, which I had asked 
him to look over, Dom Connolly called my attention to Chrysostom’s 
Homily 41 on 1 Cor. (a series delivered at Antioch in, so Bardenhewer 
suggests, 392) as parallel to Hom. 21 on Acts delivered some ten years 
later at Constantinople. I begged him to draw up a note on the 
subject ; he complied with my request. That note, which I now print 
with his permission, is as follows :— 

*On reading the proofs of your “ Liturgical Comments and Memo- 
randa”, no. IV C, I was at once reminded of a similar passage of St 
Chrysostom which I had recently read in Syriac. This I soon found 
in an Appendix of Bedjan’s S. Martyrit, qui et Sahdona, quae supersunt 
omnia pp. 870-871 ; and it turned out to be a Syriac translation of a 
passage from St Chrysostom’s homily 41 on 1 Cor. (delivered at Antioch). 
The Greek of it is to be found in Migne P. Gr. Ixi col. 361. As perhaps 
you have not a copy of Chrysostom’s works by you, I have copied out 
and enclose the relevant part of the passage :— 

‘...O0 yap Taira ovde rowvpeba Tov 
trav Ociwy pvotnpiwv, Kai trip mpdoipev, Sedpevor Tod 
dpvod Tod Keipévov Tod AaBdvros dpapriav Tod Kécpov, GAX’ iva tis 
abrois yévytat parny rapectas TO 
Tov dpixrav pvorypiwv teAovpévww Boa? “Yrip év Xpwrd 
Kal Tov Tas trip Ei yap pi) 
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atrov ai pvetar éyévovro, dy éhéxOn. Od yap éore oxnvi 
Ta Hpérepa, py yevorro. . . . droxdpwpev trois BonBorvres, 
Kai mpordépovres trip aitav edxds* yap 7d Kowdv Tis olkoupéevys 
xetrat Kadpovov. Ara tovto Oappoivtes itp ris oixoupevns SedpeOa. tore, 
kal pera papripwv abrovs Kadovper, peta Suoroynrav, pera lepéwv' Kal yap 
év copa éopev Gravres, Kav péAn pedov’ Kai Svvarov wavrobev 
ovyyvopyy abtois cvayayev, ard trip abrav 

‘This passage is worth bringing into connexion with the one from 
homily 21 on Acts. By the phrases rod dyvod tod Keywévov and 7d Kowov 
THs oixoupevys Keirar kabdpovov St Chrysostom at Antioch seems to imply 
that the names of the departed were read, “ with the martyrs, confessors, 
priests ”, after the consecration. And I see that the passages in which 
these phrases occur are in fact cited by Mr Brightman (see his Appendix 
C, “Liturgy of Antioch from the Writings of St Chrysostom”, p. 474, 
30-32, 26-27) as indicating a time (here for the Intercession) after the 
consecration. In view of this, is it possible that St Chrysostom at Con- 
stantinople uses tod wapovtos with reference to 
a point of the service earlier than the consecration? Of the two 
homilies I should say that no. 21 on the Acts is the more pointed, 
and less open to doubts on the question whether St Chrysostom is 
thinking of the actual eucharistic presence of our Lord or not.’ 

With the exception of what is said below in footnote,’ I do not know 
that I need add anything to Dom Connolly’s words ; and I now pass on 
to the next question. 


(B) In reference to the letter of the patriarch John to Hormisdas (see 
above pp. 384, 387) Mr Brightman writes :—*‘ It looks plausible, but one 
would like to know what was the Greek represented by ‘empore 
consecrationis’ (p. 321). 

First it is necessary to state in clear terms what is the dubium that 
we have to deal with. I should, however, say that I am not quite clear 
what is the exact point Mr Brightman aims at in taking his exception ; 
but I presume it is of this kind : that the expression ¢empore consecrationis 
may be no evidence for any order, and may mean no more than ‘ what 
time the mass is celebrated’, ‘at mass’. Our dudium then I should 


1 In addition to what Dom Connolly says I should like to point out that the 
deacon’s proclamation in both homilies, that on 1 Cor. at Antioch and that on Acts at 
Constantinople, is the same formula (cf. p. 388 above). It would seem then that 
if this proclamation is to be assigned at Constantinople in 401 to a point of the ser- 
vice before the anaphora begins and at Antioch some ten years earlier to a point 
after the consecration, some clear reason for this difference of treatment should be 
given. 

VOL. XII. Dd 
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venture to state thus :—‘Is there reasonable ground for supposing that 
the Greek words rendered by the translator “tempore consecrationis” 
meant simply “at mass” ; or (if it be granted that some definite point 
of the mass is alluded to) designated some point in the service not in 
the anaphora at all but immediately before the anaphora began and 
immediately after the creed (see Mr Brightman’s reconstruction, p. 528. 
27-529. 5)?’ 

As regards the former alternative I may observe that, so far as my 
knowledge goes, among the various terms used by Latin writers in the 
first six centuries to designate the mass as a service (or even the canon 
of the mass) ‘consecratio’ is expressly not to be found, whether at 
Rome or elsewhere.'’ And whatever this word would naturally imply 
to one who knew Latin and no Greek, one thing it would not mean to 
him, the ‘ mass’ in a general and vague sense as a ‘ service’. 

We come then to the second alternative. 

In Homilies of Narsai p. 111 I had said :—‘ Although the original 
Greek is not extant, the fact that the letter is contained in the Collectio 
Avellana may preclude any exception that might be raised as to the 
translation.’ By this remark I hoped to obviate the objection which 
Mr Brightman has made. But as I did not succeed in my aim, and as 
there is no probability, or indeed chance, that the original Greek of 
John’s letter will ever be found, I must give reasons for my belief 
that the circumstances attending the preservation of the Latin ver- 
sion of this letter offer some guarantee for the accuracy of the trans- 
lation. 

The Aved/ana is a canonical collection, the latest document of which 
is of the year 553. Nos. 1-104 of the 243 pieces of which it consists 
fall into five well-defined sections covering the period 366-514 along 
with a dozen documents of c. 533-553 ; Nos. 105-243 all relate to the 
short pontificate of Hormisdas (514-523). Maassen in 1877 (Sitsungs- 
berichte der kais. Akad. d. Wissensch., Phil.-hist. Cl., 85 pp. 249-250) 
pointed out that this second part of the Ave//ana could only have been 
put together by some one who had access to the archives of the Roman 
Church and actually used them. Since Maassen wrote great advance 
has been made in knowledge as to the history, condition, &c., of the 

1 It may be said for purposes of mere nicety that the nearest semblance of 
approach to such use that I know of is in canon 2 of the 7th Council of Toledo of 
646 in which does occur the expression ‘consecrationem coepti officii’ (cf. canon 
14 of the 11th Council, 675). But this provides for the case of a priest falling 
ill whilst saying mass and for the completion of the service ; the word ‘consecratio’ 
(even in the Spanish Latinity of that date) does not here mean ‘mass’ or ‘ service’ 
at all. Of course the curious enquirer will, on the general question of ancient 
Latin names for the mass, consult, if he please, the liturgists, as for instance Bona 
Rer, liturg. lib. i cap. 3. 
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archives of the Roman Church from the fifth century onwards. Otto 
Giinther, the recent editor of the Ave//ana, has put the whole question, 
so far as the period of Hormisdas is concerned, in a clear light, pointing 
out that the section relating to that pontificate (Nos. 105-243) stands 
on an entirely different footing from the rest of the collection ; that its 
compiler had actually used—‘ durchblattert’ is the term he employs— 
Hormisdas’s register throughout ; and indeed shewing that this section of 
the Aved/ana is unique in giving us a close insight into the practice of the 
Papal Chancery. Any one who wishes really to understand the general 
question as to the source or authenticity of the text of the particular 
letter with which we are concerned must read pp. 1-66 of O. Giinther’s 
‘ Avellana-Studien’ (in vol. 134 of the Sitsungsberichte). The follow- 
ing are the considerations that concern us here. In the case of John’s 
letter we have not to deal with a chance translation made we do not 
know when by we know not whom, a translation made by a private 
person for his pleasure, by one responsible to nobody for any blunders 
he may commit ; but the translation was made by a regular official of the 
Chancery whose duty it was to understand his business, the translation 
being intended doubtless for the use of the Pope in 47s current business, 
and certainly by and by for permanent record in the register of his 
pontificate. Next, simple as the letter may seem if we do not remember 
the circumstances, it was in reality a highly important document, as the 
first letter that had been addressed (so far as is actually known, and 
may be conjectured) by a patriarch of Constantinople to a pope of 
Rome for more than five and twenty years. Moreover the item concern- 
ing the diptychs was perhaps the most important item in the letter, for this 
act was (so far as the public was concerned) the outward sign and seal of 
a redintegration of amity, and a herald of the close of the schism which 
had for so long separated Rome and Constantinople, the first practical 
step indeed towards peace. 

There is also another point of view: the order of the Constantino- 
politan mass which (as Mr Brightman’s Appendices O and P—and, 
may I add, these Comments also—sufficiently shew) has to be so 
laboriously reconstructed to-day, must have been, indeed was, matter 
of common knowledge in Rome in the year 518. Although patriarch 
did not write to pope or pope to patriarch there was continual passing— 
and that by envoys, messengers, agents of all sorts—to and fro between 
Rome and Constantinople on ecclesiastical business.'| From whatever 
point of view it be looked at this particular letter in the translation that 


1 The evidence of this is in the body of documents relating to the papal history 
of 500-520; for the time of Hormisdas generally, O. Ganther’s ‘ Beitrage zur 
Chronologie der Briefe des Hormisdas’ in Sitzungsberichte vol. 126 may be con- 
sulted, 
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has come down to us is prima facie as little open to suspicion as well 
can 

It now remains to enquire whether there be any positive ground or 
reason for assuming, or inferring, a mistranslation at the point ‘tem- 
pore consecrationis’. I know of none except Mr Brightman’s recon- 
struction of the Constantinopolitan Liturgy in his Appendix O. The 
only evidence which Mr Brightman gives us for his theory that the 
diptychs at Constantinople were said in the sixth century between 
the creed and the beginning of the anaphora is a short extract from the 
‘Conc. sub Menna’. This passage I have endeavoured in Comment IV 
B above to place in its proper historical setting, and so regarded it does 
not seem to me to justify the inference Mr Brightman draws from it. 

All this may seem a very long and serious discussion of trifling points. 
But a now prolonged experience has all gone to teach me the lesson that 
in the study of the history of early Christian worship small points may 
be the pivot on which grave questions may turn, and it was necessary 
for me to deal with this point in order that in the progress of an 
enquiry to be taken in hand later I may not appear to have ignored 
the authority of Zastern Liturgies, Appendices O and P. With this 
in mind I sum up here in precise terms what I conceive to be, on the 
evidence, the just view of the case, and state the position I take up, 
thus: at no time, from the beginning of the fifth century, were the 
diptychs said in the Constantinopolitan mass at any other place than 
that to which they are assigned in our earliest manuscript of that mass 
(a manuscript of about the close of the eighth century), viz. just after 
the consecration. 


(C) Now for the xowai edxa/ of Justin Martyr. This involves some con- 
sideration of the question of mass-litanies in general. I propose to divide 
what I have to say into two parts or periods, the historical and the pre- 
historic. The first named is that for which we possess documentary 
evidence in the strict sense of the term ; it begins, therefore, with the 
second half of the fourth century ; the prehistoric period comprises all 
that goes before. 

In introducing the present series of ‘Comments’ I said (7. 7. S. x 
Pp. 447) that my writing ‘ must be in an informal way . . . degenerating 
possibly sometimes into the tone of a mere chat or gossip as the mood 


1 Besides these general considerations I may as well mention a point—a minute 
point—of detail. There is an expression in the Acts of 518 pertinent here : viz. 7 
tav (see Mr Brightman’s extract p. 531. 4), which shews us 
(from a document relating to the very same scene; an expression designating 
a particular point of the service) a (?the) Greek phrase for the ‘tempore’ of the 
translation. 
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of the moment may dictate’. I now take this liberty of freedom 
to be expository or to lapse into the didactic, nor shall I feel any 
scruple at incurring the reproach of being ‘autobiographical’, whilst 
I feel bound to add that the elucidation of the early history of litanies 
in Christian worship involves work tedious enough and dull enough to 
satisfy the most exacting and conscientious disciple of Dryasdust. 
For it is exclusively concerned at present with the criticism of erudition 
or ‘ external criticism’. But ‘let us never be tired of repeating that 
“external criticism” is wholly preparatory; it is a means to an end; 
the ideal state would be that it had already been so generally applied 
to the documents that are the source of [liturgical] history that we 
could dispense with it for the future. If it is a necessity, it is, after all, 
but a provisional necessity ’.' 

We cannot make a more convenient beginning than with Mr Bright- 
man’s remark in regard to the concluding portion of my ‘Observation 
IV’ (on mass-litanies) in the Appendix to Liturgical Homilies of Narsat : 
‘I do not find this at all convincing,’ he says. I must ingenuously 
confess to a certain surprise that any part of that ‘Observation’ should 
have been found convincing at all, for none of it was written with the 
idea of carrying conviction to the mind of anybody. It consists of not 
quite four pages (pp. 117-121), whereof the first three are devoted to 
exposing the status guaestionis in such a plain and simple way that the 
statement could be understood by any one without ‘expert’ liturgical 
knowledge. The concluding portion (less than a page) consists of 
the expression of my opinion, in sum, on the whole subject. I cannot 
here enter into details (were my words), but ‘may indicate in a few 
words what seems to me to have been its history [i.e. of “the litanic 
form of prayer in the mass ”] as evidenced by documents’ (p. 120). 

What I propose now is this :—to detail and explain what was done 
by me before penning that concluding portion (less than a page) of 
Obs. IV in Warsai, and what was in mind whilst it was in course of 
writing. If I lapse into the form of describing a programme, it is to be 


1 I must be excused for quoting myself, Downside Review, July 1899, vol. xviii 
p. 105. I should like to refer generally to this paper, ‘ Historical Critics and the 
Critical Art’, which, derived as it is from, or inspired by, M. N. V. Langlois, seemed 
to me in the writing (and has seemed since in the reading) to touch on many of 
the things which to my mind we liturgiologists, so far as we occupy ourselves 
with ancient Liturgy, may very well take to heart. At the same time I would 
mention as full of important and fruitful hints for this particular class of érudits 
the booklet, marked by a /inesse, lightness of touch, and grace characteristically 
French, of M. Paul Desjardins, Catholicisme et Critique (1905). This indeed is 
concerned with and owes its existence to the affaire Loisy; that is now liqui- 
dated ; what specifically concerns it can be neglected, and the general observations 
can now be taken in the full measure of their simple instructiveness. 
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understood as a programme of work already done. This work had 
already in the spring of 1905, after going through the preliminaries of 
draft upon draft, reached the stage of a paper settled and completed in 
a form such as might appear in this JouRNAL. Still I was not content 
and withheld it, and reworked the whole over again in a renewed survey 
of the documents, taking into account every class of Greek litany, in 
whatsoever rite occurring, and not merely those in the mass, as well as 
the documentary evidence in the Latin liturgies—whatever the form, 
litany or prayer—the subject-matter of which is cognate with the Great 
Intercession of the Greek liturgies. The Greek section was taken in 
hand for detailed examination because it appeared, on a survey of the 
liturgies generally, that in it lay the key to the particular history of the 
mass-litany. 

First of all it was necessary to fix limits of time: in the case of the 
Greek litanies (in which class of course the mediaeval Latin translations 
are included) it soon appeared that the later limit was the close of the 
twelfth century ; in the case of the Latin documents the middle of the 
ninth. The litanies of two or three Greek manuscripts of the thirteenth 
century (among which Goar’s Pyromalus, see p. 322 above) were pro 
maiori cautela added as ‘ extravagantes’. It then appeared (so far as 
the Greek section was concerned) that material supplied from some five 
and twenty MSS, dating from the end of the eighth century to the end 
of the twelfth, had to be taken into account, over and above the litanies 
of the Clementine Liturgy, the litanic material afforded by St Chrysostom, 
and the mass-litanies of the four texts of ‘St James’ as given by Dr 
Swainson. 

If we take in hand the Greek material relating to mass-litanies and 
put aside for the moment Dr Swainson’s litanies of ‘St James’ (the 
oldest MS of which, however, is not earlier than the tenth century) the 
point where the difficulty lies is soon apparent. For the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries our material is good and abundant; and we can, 
I think, constitute a sufficiently reliable text, even down to minutiae, of 
the Constantinopolitan mass-litanies then in use. Unfortunately the 
earliest of our MSS to which a date can be assigned is of the year 1041 
(Goar’s ‘Cryptoferrat. Arsenii’; Dr Swainson’s G 1, see his p. xxiii), 
from which Goar has given some readings. Any one of the MSS 
assigned in general terms to the ‘eleventh century ’ may perhaps be, may 
perhaps not be, a few years earlier. But such minutiae do not affect . 
our difficulty, which is this: there is nothing to bridge over the chasm 
between the mass-litanies in the (Clementine) liturgy of the Apostolic 
Constitutions of the later part of the fourth century and these texts of 
the eleventh—a gap of over six hundred years. 

As mass-litanies fail us we must turn elsewhere. The Barberini 
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(Constantinopolitan) Euchology—a MS commonly assigned to the end 
of the eighth century—contains indeed no mass-litanies, but it has 
litanies in other rites, baptism, ordinations, &c. How many of such 
litanies the MS contains I do not know ; but nine of them, so far as my 
knowledge goes, have actually appeared in print. After an examination 
of these texts it has appeared to me that, though they enable us to say 
in a few cases that this or that particular suffrage shews the same text 
as the eleventh-century MSS, these litanies give us no effectual help for 
ascertaining what was the state or form of the Constantinopolitan mass- 
litanies at the time when the Barberini Euchology was written. 

Foiled here we turn to Western documents. The Mozarabic and the 
Ambrosian litanies, and the litany of the Stowe Missal entitled the 
‘ Deprecatio S. Martini’, have long engaged the attention and interest 
of scholars," whose remarks on the subject, however, so far as known to 
me, are not of use for our present purpose. But there is a document 
which has hitherto (so far as my knowledge goes) been quite overlooked, 
but which (in combination with the S/owe litany) will, when duly inves- 
tigated, give us precisely the help we are in search of. It comes from 
our own domestic, that is to say English, stores. In his Officia per 
ferias Alcuin incorporates a litany to which he gives this curious title : 
‘ Deprecatio quam Papa Gelasius pro universa ecclesia constituit canen- 
dam esse.’ The reader is at once struck by the difference of style 
between this ‘ Deprecatio’ and that in Sfowe; whilst in expression Stowe 
is simplicity itself, even to bareness, the style of Alcuin’s document is 
rotund (though not inflated) yet grave, and distinctly aims at literary 
form.* Indeed the mere style itself of this latter raises some sort of 
presumption that Alcuin may be right in attributing his document to 
a Roman source. Moreover—a matter too often forgotten, on which 
the late Ludwig Traube has more than once insisted—in the eighth 
century and the earliest decades of the ninth, that is in Alcuin’s days, 
the manuscripts in use of the Fathers and early ecclesiastical documents 
were quite commonly, indeed ordinarily, of the fifth and sixth century, 
although that great age of rescription, the Carolingian renaissance, was 
soon in the event to be fatal to the preservation of these ancient codices 
generally. Unless there be positive grounds for thinking otherwise, the 
presumption then would be that the actual manuscript in Alcuin’s hands 


' Cf., for example, for the last named the Rev. F. E. Warren Liturgy and Ritual 
of the Celtic Church pp. 251-255; Dr M°Carthy’s Introduction to his edition of the 
Stowe Missal pp. 199-201; and Mgr Duchesne’s Ongines in the account of the 
Gallican mass, § 6. 

2 For instance, whilst Stowe has : ‘Pro his qui in sancta ecclesia fructus miseri- 
cordiae largiuntur’, Alcuin’s has : ‘ Pro operariis pietatis et his qui necessitatibus 
laborantum fraterna charitate subveniunt.’ 
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from which he copied his litany was rather of the sixth century than of 
the seventh or eighth. 


But the document itself contains an indication which, in my opinion, 
confirms Alcuin’s attribution of the piece to a Roman origin, and enables 
us to assign that origin to a period between c. 460-470 and c. 540-550; 
in other words there is not merely no improbability, but there is an 
actual prima facie probability, in Alcuin’s attribution of it to the time 
of Gelasius I (492-496). The sixteenth suffrage reads thus :—‘ Pro 
refrigerio fidelium animarum, praecipue sanctorum Domini sacerdotum 
qui Auic ecclesiae praefuerunt catholicae, Dominum spirituum et universae 
carnis Iudicem deprecemur.’ Duly to illustrate this a somewhat large 
excursus would be necessary, and one, as I think, that would prove 
an interesting example of a phenomenon writ large over the broad page 
of history whether of Church or State: how compliments come to 
crystallize into formalities, and formalities are by and by clamped and 
worked into effective usage. I throw together a few items in a footnote,’ 
and without thinking of elaborated developement in ‘ proof’ proceed. 


* What we are concerned with is primarily mere matter of ecclesiastical etiquette. 
First of all it will be well to run the eye over the beginning and ending of the papal 
letters of a.D. 400-440 in Coustant or the delightfully handy little Schoenemann : 
nothing can be more simple than the official form designating (whether on his own 
part or on the part of others) the ‘ bishop of Rome’. Exactly the same impression 
is derived from those imperial documents derived from the Avellana so con- 
veniently brought together by that veteran worker Wilhelm Meyer (now of 
Gottingen) in his capital appendices to the Géttingen Index Scholarum of 1898 and 
1899 ; although here a favourite designation is ‘ pope of the city’, quite simple. So 
much for the ecclesiastical and civil upper circles. The first intimation (known 
to me) of the complimentary change interesting us is in a document addressed to 
the emperors by the inferior clergy—the (? parish) priests—of Rome in favour of 
Boniface as their bishop in succession to the deceased Zosimus (a.p. 418): ‘ Post 
abscessum sancti Zosimi (they say), papae ecclesiae catholicae urbis Romac...’ 
(W. Meyer’s second Programme, 1898-1899, p. 18 ; in Coustant, he says, p. 1007; 
Schoenemann, p. 712). The next instance of this ‘style’ that I have come across is 
the signature of an underling again, one Siricius, a notary, in the Acts of the Council 
of Ephesus (431), who, instead of using the form common in the Acts for 
Roman clerics, viz. subscribes himself as tis d-yias 
«iis éxedyolas whAews ‘Pwyaiow (Harduin Conail. i coll. 1466, 1468). At the Council 
of Chalcedon (451) this form is used by the representatives of the Pope themselves 
(ibid. col. 1799 ; cf. ii 465, 467). The first case in which I find the style formally 
adopted (unless I have overlooked it in too summary a glance at Leo’s letters 
which have not been gone through by me formally for the present purpose) and 
specially used by the Pope for his signature to and approval of a solemn and 
official act—a Constitutum—is the Roman Council under Hilary in 465 : ‘ Hilarus 
episcopus ecclesiae catholicae urbis Romae’ (Harduin ii 799); by the time of 
Vigilius (middle of the sixth century) the word ‘sanctae’ is added to the formula 
(Harduin iii col. 46, cf. col. 8); cf, Pelagius II, ibid. col. 414). Gregory the 
Great in 594 (see de Roziére’s edition of the Liber diurnus p. 15) fixed the form 
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The next step—with the body of Greek litany texts before me—was 
to investigate the source of these two Latin litanies, to see if it is possible 
to identify, ‘ fix’, the documents which their compilers actually used, and 
attempt an answer to questions like these :— Whence did they derive 
their models? Was it from Constantinople? Was it from Jerusalem ? 
or from both? or from elsewhere? This, of course, was the most 
troublesome, the nicest, part of the whole enquiry ; and on the justness 
of its conduct the value for practical purposes of all depends. This was 
the point to which the article above mentioned as ready prepared for 
this JouRNAL in the spring of 1905 was directed. But at this date, now 
six years later, I confess to looking rather ruefully at this special 
‘investigation’ again; and wonder who would care for it, who would 
endure it? Frankly, I think it fairly well complies with the requirements 
of that critical, yet detached, and eminently non-specialist observer 
already quoted, M. Paul Desjardins, where he speaks (as of an acquire- 
ment particularly desirable for at least some ‘jeunes clercs’ in these 
days) of ‘le gofit sévére et la constance, comment conduire honnéte- 
ment une recherche. Discipline qui n’est pas si triviale, parmi les 
libres penseurs non plus’ (Catholicisme et Critique p. 101; cf. p. 19). 

Here I am going to trouble no one with such ‘severities ’, but intend 
only to formulate in categorical statements what is my opinion on the 
questions involved—mere statements of opinion, to be appreciated or 
depreciated, taken or left, according to individual preference. 

(1) The compilers of the two Latin litanies drew their materials and 
inspiration from Constantinople and the mass-litanies there, not from 
Jerusalem or other places, or (say) from the litanies in the (Clementine) 
liturgy of the Apostolic Constitutions. 

(2) The text of the Constantinopolitan litanies which they used was 
in an earlier stage than that shewn by our texts of the eleventh and 
of subscription at : ‘ episcopus sanctae ecclesiae catholicae atque apostolicae urbis 
Romae’; see this form in the Acts of the Roman synod under Martin of 649 
passim, Of course to understand the case ‘historically’ and estimate what was 
really en jeu, it is necessary to follow up the contemporaneous stylistic develope- 
ment (to, say, 520) of the archbishop of Constantinople into the Oecumenical 
Patriarch ; and along with these two main currents which issue in serious events 
there are side enquiries that must not be neglected, rivulets as it were that lose 
themselves and disappear in the sands of the desert: the use, for instance, by 
commonplace and inferior bishops of the form ‘bishop of the Catholic Church’; 
or ‘holy Church’; or ‘the holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of God’ in such 
and sucha place (for instance at Ephesus). Though even here we must distinguish 
between such sort of subscription as is found (say) in the Acts of the Conference 
with the Donatists in 411 and the use in the East. But all these subordinate en- 
quiries in their results only confirm and emphasize the singularity and uniqueness 
of the Roman bishops’ domestic official form of c. 466-540 which finds its echo in 
the terms of our litany : ‘the bishops of ¢his Catholic Church.’ 
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twelfth centuries—a stage evidencing in some details resemblances to 
the litanies of the Apostolic Constitutions that had disappeared by the 
eleventh century." 

(3) I have no doubt whatever that the litany preserved by Alcuin is 
a litany compiled and written for use in the church of Rome; and I see 
no sound reason whatever for doubting that the title he gives to it pre- 
serves to us the name of the pope (viz. Gelasius 1) under whom, and 
consequently the date at which (viz. 492-496), it was written.? That 
Gelasius prescribed the use of this litany by the ‘universal Church’ 
(i.e. the West), as is said in Alcuin’s title, is doubtless a fiction; but the 
statement has so much of truth in it that, when once on the track, we 
find traces (of course hitherto unnoticed as the document itself has 
been unused) of its use and influence in quarters so diverse, that it 
is certain that in Alcuin’s day the documents must have been widely 
known, although in his day too it was on the eve of falling into disuse 
and long oblivion through the growing popularity and the enlargements 
of the new-fashioned ‘ Litany of the Saints ’. 


(4) Different as is the style of the two litanies—that of Alcuin and 
of Stowe—it appears that there must have been, somehow, some relation, 
some connexion of origin, between the two documents.® 


1 At this point a dubium suggested itself, viz. is such change in the text of the 
Constantinopolitan mass-litanies, between, say, the end of the fifth and the eleventh 
century, likely or not? This doubt was most conveniently settled by the examina- 
tion of a parallel case. Fortunately what we are in want of in the case of mass- 
litanies, namely aset of texts that represent various periods extending over three or 
four centuries, we possess in the litanies of the Constantinopolitan baptismal office : 
in regard to these latter we can account for the time from the end of the eighth 
century tothetwelfth. Investigation of these texts is the subject of another excursus ; 
with a result that is certain; namely, that in the course of that period the baptismal 
litanies were undergoing a process of modification without losing, however, their 
original and native character and substance generally. We may then readily allow 
that, in the long period for which we have no evidence as to the text of the Con- 
stantinopolitan mass-litanies, the same sort of process of change was going on. 

? All liturgists are familiar with Mgr Duchesne’s theory according to which the 
attribution of liturgical documents (specifically the Sacramentary) to Gelasius I is 
a mere ninth-century school dogma ; that is, a school-theory, an invention of the 
doctors and teachers of that age. (The English translation (1st ed.) has it that 
the Gelasian Sacramentary was ‘a subject of teaching in the schools’.) But this is 
no more than an example, of which I find not a few in the very brilliant and instructive 
Origines, of Mgr Duchesne’s insufficiency of detailed knowledge in more obscure or 
difficult matters, and, it may be added, his somewhat undue readiness in affirmation. 

5 This will appear, I think, from the following considerations :— 

(a) Mgr Duchesne has already pointed out that the first suffrage and response of 
the Stowe litany (and the same is to be said of the simpler form in Alcuin’s) are the 
same as those of the litany said at Constantinople between the Gospel and the 
Dismissal of Catechumens (Br. 373). 

(6) The same response exaudi et miserere’) is used for 
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(5) My next observation is cautionary ; but it needs a rather tedious 
proem. In a dissertation printed nearly a dozen years ago (Downside 
Review, Dec. 1899, March 1900; and in a separate print) I pointed 
out that (so it seems to me) the litany response ‘ Kyrie eleison’ was 
introduced into the European West first in Rome in the second half of 
the fifth century, and thence early in the sixth into Gaul, &c. I pointed 
out too how what is now the simple ‘ Kyrie eleison’, &c., of the mass 
was, in the time of St Gregory the Great and at least on high days, 
merely the response to suffrages of the same type as those in the present 
Greek mass-litanies. Finally, adducing two parallel passages, one from 
the ‘Gelasian ’ Sacramentary, the other from the Rule of St Benedict, 
I pointed out (Xyrie eleison, separate print, p. 21) how it would 
be ‘unsafe’ to conclude from St Gregory’s famous letter to John of 
Syracuse that it was Gregory himself who at the end of the sixth century 
first introduced the Kyrie into the Roman mass. To all this Inowadd 
the following :—that in my opinion (as a dozen years ago, so too now) 
not only the simple ‘ Kyrie eleison’, but suffrages also of the type of 
those in Greek mass-litanies, were in use in the Roman mass a century 
(more or less) before Gregory’s time; and that when in his Rule 
St Benedict speaks of ‘the supplication of the litany, that is “ Kyrie 
eleison”’, he has in mind just the same phenomenon, familiar to him in 
his boyhood days in Rome, as that visé by the writer of the rubric in 
the ‘ Gelasian’ Sacramentary when he says :—‘ the “ Kyrie eleison” with 
the litany’; and that both writers knew what they were speaking of. 


the greater part of both Latin litanies (in Stowe 12 out of {16 suffrages ; Alcuin 17 
out of 21), although in the Greek litanies from which the suffrages themselves are 
derived the response may be only «vpie éA€éqoov. 

(c) The concluding suffrages (13-15 of Stowe; 17-20 of Alcuin) both have the 
response of the Constantinopolitan litany after the Great Entrance: napdcyxov ; 
but in this form : * Praesta, Domine, praesta.’ 

(d) Moreover, allowance being made for a slight inversion in disposition 
(suffrages 9 and 10 of Alc. = suffrage 10 of Stowe; 11 of Alc. = 9 of St.) where the 
subject-matter of the two litanies is common, both litanies present the same order 
and sequence in their suffrages. As to this see remark below on the Fulda text. 

When these peculiarities are taken together, and it is further observed that (so 
far at least as my knowledge goes) they are found in combination in these two 
documents only, it seems clear that all this cannot be merely a matter of accident. 

I have to add here that for the confrontation of the two Latin litanies with their 
Greek originals, and due comparison with each other, I have found it desirable to 
utilize for the constitution of the S/owe text G. Witzel’s text of the same litany 
(taken by him from a now lost Fulda MS), and for Alcuin’s to take account of 
some variant readings supplied by documents which (as stated above under (3)) I 
find or consider to have utilized it. In my opinion (and this was Dr M°Carthy’s 
view) Witzel’s (Fulda) text is more generally correct or genuine than that in the 
missal ; indeed the presumption is that the lost Fulda MS would be older than our 
extant MS of the missal. 
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This long proem is to lead up to a quite simple, but I hope useful, 
remark, viz. that whatever the ‘ possibilities’ (sensu /argo et largissimo) 
of the case, we have no ground for asserting that the suffrages of the 
Roman litany preserved by Alcuin were the suffrages said along with 
the ‘Kyrie’ of the mass in the time of St Gregory, or at any earlier 
period up to and including the pontificate of Gelasius. In a word, we 
know nothing on the subject ; and in this connexion, as well as in not 
a few others, it is, in the present condition of liturgiological science, 
well to remember that if we are to seek above all for ‘knowledge- 
knowledge’, and may usefully aspire to well-grounded ‘belief-know- 
ledge’, there is one thing which we shall do well to guard ourselves 
against to the utmost of our capacities—fer fas et nefas it may be almost 
said—viz. ‘ make-believe-knowledge ’. 

(6) The paper in this JouRNAL (October 1905) entitled ‘ The Litany 
of the Saints in the Stowe Missal’! was really a piece of the general 
enquiry as to the early history of the Litany sketched in the present 
‘Comment’ and in Observation IV on JVarsai, a piece detached, as it 
were, from the outer fringe of the subject. What has now been said 
induces me to give answer, in brief form, to some of the questions 
asked in that article (pp. 131, 132), any suggestion as to which I said 
must be deferred ‘ until something has been done to clear up the 
obscurities of the earliest history in the Western Church of that form of 
prayer which we call a “litany” ’ (p. 132). 

In my opinion the two litanies of Alcuin and Stowe date from the 
late years of the fifth century or the early years of the sixth, and, as 
said above, I see no reasonable ground for hesitating to credit Alcuin’s 
title in so far as it attributes (or seems to attribute) the origin of the 
Roman document to the pontificate of Gelasius I; on the point of 
anteriority, if I must make a choice between the two documents, I should 
say that this ‘Gelasian’ document is the earlier of the two, and just as 
the ‘ Kyrie’ spread from Rome to Gaul so too this ‘ Gelasian’ litany— 
this ‘ Deprecatio Gelasii’—gave the hint, and the idea of the general 
framework, on which a Gallican imitator (who kept, however, both as 
regards selection and use of material, his own freedom and individuality) 
fashioned the Stowe ‘ Deprecatio S. Martini’; and probably the compila- 
tion of the two falls within a very few years, 10, 20, 30, of one another. 

(7) Finally, in my opinion these two documents are—whether for 


* On looking over it again I see that it is ‘ stiff reading’ ; thirty pages, with inter 
alia a full print of texts, would have been better than fifteen. Since it was written 
I have obtained an actual text of ‘ the Gallic, the Italian, and the Roman’ litanies 
(see p. 133 of that number); and they form, be it said in passing, just the text for 
quite a pretty introduction giving the ‘origins’ of that form of high liturgical com- 
pliment commonly called the ‘ Laudes’, but by some ‘ the litany of Hincmar ’. 
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mass or other service—the deginning in the European West of the 
‘litany’, i.e. in the usual sense in which we employ the word for 
formulae like the litanies of the Greek liturgies, the litany of the 
Saints, Luther’s litany, the litany in the Book of Common Prayer, &c. 
But this remark brings me up straight, and face to face with the ‘ pre- 
historic period’ (see p. 404 above), and the xowai edyaé of Justin 
Martyr. The consideration of this subject must, however, be reserved 
for a later continuation of this Note. 


EDMUND BIsHoP. 


‘TRANSFORMARE’ AND ‘TRANSFORMATIO’. 


Dr FELTog, in his recent ‘ Study of some Eucharistic Phrases in the 
West’ (/. 7: S. xi 575-579), cites the following words from a blessing 
in the Ordinatio Presbyteri of the so-called Missale Francorum, ‘ut... 
{per obsequium plebis tuae] corpus et sanguinem Filii tui immaculata 
benedictione transformet’ (Mur. ii 668 and Migne S. Z. Ixxii 323 A) ; 
and, comparing them with the ‘ut ... [in obsequium plebis tuae] panem 
et uinum in corpus et sanguinem Filii tui immaculata benedictione 
transforment’ of the present Roman pontifical, gives it as his opinion 
that—except for words in each which I therefore enclose with square 
brackets—the two passages are substantially identical, and that there is 
‘no difficulty as to the meaning originally intended’, the meaning, that 
is to say, of ‘corpus et sanguinem transformare’. In other words, he 
equates the two phrases ‘ corpus et sanguinem transformare ’ and ‘ panem 
et uinum in corpus et sanguinem transformare’. I think that Dr Feltoe 
is mistaken, because, inasmuch as the Person of our Divine Lord is the 
subject-matter of ¢ransformatio in the earlier passage, while bread and 
wine are the subject-matter of ¢vansformatio in the later, I suspect 
that the verb ¢ransformare had not the same grammatical sense and 
was not intended to connote the same theological idea in the one phrase 
as in the other. I also think that he is in error in his interpretation of 
the words ‘ per obsequium plebis tuae’. 

The document which contains the older and shortér of the two 
phrases, though known by the name of Missale Francorum is, as to its 
first half, a sacramentary and, as to its second, a missal; and there is 
good reason for believing (i) that, as now known to us, the former moiety 
is the resultant of numerous amplifications which, from time to time in 
the course of fully a hundred years, had accrued to a nucleus of Roman 
origins ; (ii) that the literary history of this moiety resolves itself into 
three stages, the first Roman, the second Gallo-Roman, the third 
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Frankish ; and (iii) that the second of these is to be associated, as to 
place, with south-eastern Gaul, and, as to time, with the close of the 
fifth century ; the third being referable to Aquitaine and to editors to 
whom the Latin language was not a classic. And it is because I believe 
the blessing which contains the words ‘ut . . . per obsequium plebis 
tuae corpus et sanguinem Filii tui... transformet’ to have been com- 
posed, if not before or during the first of these, yet early in the second, 
that I am anxious to learn whether or not, to the intellectual appre- 
hension of those who introduced it, ¢ransformare was synonymous with 
such words as conuertere and mutare. 

St Paul (Rom. v 14) says of the first Adam, ds tov 
Aovros. Such comparatively modern translators as Tremellius and 
Junius render this by ‘ qui est ¢yfus illius qui erat uenturus’, and Robert 
Etienne by ‘qui “um gerit illius futuri’; but St Jerome renders 
tumos by a word less likely to occur to most of us than ¢ypus, and says 
‘ qui est forma futuri’. He also renders St Peter’s dvrirvrov Barripa 
by ‘similis formae baptisma’ (1 Pet. iii 21), where the modern trans- 
lators represent the radical of dyvrirvrov by figura and exemplar— 
‘cuius figurae nunc respondens baptismus’, ‘cui rei nunc respondens 
exemplar baptismi’. Similarly: St Paul’s xaOis éxere (Phil. 
iii 17) is in Jerome’s phrase ‘sicut habetis formam nostram’, and his 
Gore yevérOar ipas tirov (1 Thess. i 7) ‘ita ut facti estis forma’, 
whereas in each instance the modern translators prefer exemplum or 
exemplare. 

And if we consult St Jerome’s subcontemporary Leo the Great, we 
find that he in his turn uses forma, and with the frequency ‘of a 
commonplace, as the equivalent of rvzos in one or other of its two 
senses of precedent ideal and of exemplar to be copied. Thus, to cite 
but a few instances, he says in his twenty-fifth Sermon,' ‘De magna 
factum est potestate ut Dei Filius ... nostram naturam quam condidit 
reformaret ’, and, in his sixty-fourth,? ‘ ut cuius erat conditor esset etiam 
reformator’; where veformaret and reformator connote restoration 
to a rumos or ideal. Again, in the twenty-fifth,> he says, ‘Qui [sei/. 
Christus] ideo se uiam dixit esse ut conuersatio magistri sit forma 
discipulis’, ‘that the life and converse of the Master be rvzos, model, 
exemplar, to His disciples’; and in the third * he expounds a well-known 
passage in the Psalms thus, ‘Secundum ordinem Melchisedech in quo 
aeterni pontificis forma praecessit’. This last is singularly proper to 
my purpose ; for, as will be seen presently, if a Frankish document of 
perhaps the seventh or eighth century called the priesthood of Melchi- 
sedech a pracfiguratio of our Lord’s, a presumably Gallo-Roman writer 


1 Migne S. L. liv 209 C. 2 Ib. 358 D. 3 1b, 212 B. 
4 Ib, 145 A. 
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of the fifth or sixth had called Melchisedech’s oblation a praeformatio of 
the Eucharist. 

Nor is it only in respect of the underlying forma of ¢ransformet 
in the ‘ut... corpus et sanguinem transformet’ of the A/issale Fran- 
corum that St Jerome, as contrasted with modern translators of the New 
Testament, would seem to be of service to us. I think that his render- 
ing of St. Paul’s ratra 8&... cis cai 
(1 Cor. iv 6) gives a clue to the scope and force of the other factor, 
trans. Tremellius and Junius express the complex idea of figure in 
oxjpa and of transferred appropriation in pera by ‘figura quadam 
transtuli’, and Robert Etienne, with like felicity, by ‘per figuram 
transtuli’. Eleven centuries before the earliest of these, and perhaps 
within living memory of the composer of the blessing cited by Dr Feltoe, 
St Jerome had, with simple boldness, said ‘ trans+figuraui’, ‘ Haec 
autem... ¢vansfiguraui in me et Apollo’. 

Hence it would seem to follow that in the philosophical idiom of 
churchmen whose literary ideals resembled those of St Jerome and 
St Leo’ no verb by which to denote the idea of setting forth by means 
of an attributive, substitutive, or translatory ros could have been at 
once more apt and more intelligible than ¢vansformare. 

As to the words ‘ per obsequium plebis tuae’,’ I think that, unlike the 
very different ‘in obsequium plebis tuae’ of the present Roman ponti- 
fical, they are necessary to a true understanding of the phrase in which 
they occur ; and that, if we can but ascertain the meaning they were 
intended to connote, they will help us to surmise the bearing of the 
whole ‘ut per obsequium plebis tuae corpus et sanguinem Filii tui 
immaculata benedictione transformet’. Whom, then, are we to under- 
stand by p/ebs? Surely not the laity, as Dr Feltoe seems to hint; 
nor, indeed, all the assistants at any one celebration, whether they be 
lay or clerical ; but, rather, the whole Christian fami/ia, the whole state 
of Christ’s Church, though of course with special reference to the ‘ con- 
gregation here present’ on any given occasion, as in a Collectio of the 
Bobbio Missal (Mur. ii 931 ; Migne Ixxii 554 D)* which is so apposite 
to my meaning that I transcribe it in full: ‘Deum ineffabilis potentiae, 
bonitatis immensae, fratres carissimi, deprecemur ut (i) sacerdotes [scé/. 


1 In contrast to such, Faustus of Riez, a not much younger man than Leo, 
preaching to a community of monks employed the less recondite ‘typum gerere’— 
‘Unde et ille typum gerens diaboli Pharao premens populum Dei’, &c., Migne 
S. L. 878 D. 

2 In this paragraph I deal with a subject discussed by Mr Brightman in a com- 
munication to the Journat of January 1911 (vol. xii p. 293). Let me therefore 
say that it, and indeed the whole of the present article, had been written some 
months previously. I leave it as it is. 

3 In succeeding references I shall drop ‘ Mur. ii’ and ‘ Migne Ixxii’. 
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episcopos| (ii) clerum ac (iii) populum suum uisitet et tueatur: illu- 
minet (i, ii, iii) totam plebem suam, et illa qua redemit pietate sua 
miseratione conseruet.’ Nor do I think that there can be any doubt 
as to obseguium. 1 cannot find that in the old sacramentaries this 
word ever signifies, as Dr Feltoe suggests, the co-operation of assistentes 
with ce/ebrans, important as is the unquestionable fact that the eucharistic 
sacrifice is theirs as well as his. The word is not of frequent occur- 
rence ; but since on the Feast of St Peter’s Chair the Gothicum (565 : 
257D) gives us ‘Suscipe, Domine, inter angelicae uocis officium 
nostrae quoque seruitutis obsequium’, thus equating officium and obse- 
guium; since in their respective Missae in Symboli Traditione both 
the Gothicum and the Gallicanum Vetus (§75 and 719: 263 D and 
354 C, D) equate famulatio and obsequium — ‘nostrae seruitutis 
famulatio . . . in hoc seruitutis nostrae obsequio’—and since in the 
Bobbio Missal we read of the awe-stricken obseguium of the angelic 
choir (936: 557(C), I infer that the abstract obseguium should be 
rendered in English by some such general word as ‘homage’. In the 
present instance, however, the governing fer seems to indicate a very 
important fact which it behoves us by no means to overlook, the fact, 
namely, that the odbseguium indicated is the instrumental means 
whereby the priest is to effect the ‘transformatio corporis et sanguinis 
Christi’, and therefore that it is to be understood in a concrete sense 
and as the equivalent of ‘munera supplicantis familiae’, ‘ munus obla- 
tum’, ‘nostrae humilitatis oblatio’, and other like well-known formulae 
for denoting the elements of bread and wine ; as the equivalent, that is 
to say, of the ‘oblatio seruitutis nostrae sed et cunctae familiae tuae’ 
of the Canon.’ There would thus seem to be sufficient prima facie 


1 I cannot do better than cite the very words of the Canon and their context :— 
‘Hanc igitur oblationem seruitutis nostrae sed et cunctae familiae tuae quaesumus 
Domine ut placatus accipias . . . Quam oblationem tu, Deus, in omnibus quaesumus 
benedictam, adscriptam, ratam, rationabilem acceptabilemque facere digneris, ut 
nobis Corpus et Sanguis fiat dilectissimi Filii tui,’ &c. The celebrant is directed 
to say these words ‘tenens manus expansas super oblata’. I equate the ‘oblatio 
seruitutis cunctae familiae tuae’ of the Canon with the ‘ obsequium plebis tuae’ 
of the Missale Francorum. The readers of the Journat have no need to be 
reminded that in the early Church the elements to be consecrated by the officiant 
had been selected from the offerings in kind made by the ‘ congregation here 
present’. The tradition is even now perpetuated in a modified form day after day 
in the Ambrosian rite, as also in the Roman rite for the consecration of a bishop, 
which directs the newly consecrated prelate to make an offering of two loaves of 
bread and two small barrels full of wine. 

The dogmatic significance of this offering in kind cannot be better illustrated 
than by the following Secretae from the Leonianum (XVIII. xiiii, xvii) and the 
Gregovianum (missae for Third Monday in Lent and for Midnight at Christmas) :— 
1. *O.s, d., qui offerenda tuo nomini tribuis, et oblata deuotioni nostrae seruitutis 
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ground for rendering ‘ut per obsequium plebis tuae corpus et sanguinem 
Filii tui transformet’ by ‘that by means of Thy people’s oblation of 
bread and wine he may symbolize the Body and Blood of Thy Son’, 
where for the moment I render ¢vansformet by ‘symbolize’, but in the 
hope of being able to elaborate a somewhat more explicit definition. 

There is nothing in the other items of the J/issale Francorum that 
tells either for or against this rendering of the passage; but the so- 
called Reichenau Missal yields valuable evidence, for it contains (Neale 
and Forbes, p. 11) a prayer thus worded : ‘ Descendat, Domine, pleni- 
tudo maiestatis, diuinitatis, pietatis, uirtutis, benedictionis et gloriae tuae 
super hunc panem et super hunc calicem ; et fiat nobis legitima eucha- 
ristia in transformatione corporis et sanguinis Domini, ut quicunque et 
quotiescunque ex hoc pane et hoc calice libauerimus,’ &c., where, as 
by the interpretation I just now gave to obseguium, bread and wine 
are categorically stated to be the instrumental means by which is effected 
the ¢vansformatio of the Body and Blood of our Lord. Again, the 
Richenouense (ib. p. 17) seems to give us forma in the sense of 
timros when, telling us that God took compassion on fallen man, it 
describes Him as ‘formae suae imaginis miserator’, forma here 
standing to :mago in the relation of an unseen rtiéos to its visible 
elSos. The Gadllicanum Vetus also is of service in this respect; for 
(740: 368D) in its Benedictio Fontis, a constituent which we may 
therefore assume to be one of its earliest, we find the phrase ‘formare 
creareque iussisti’, where formare seems to notify the abstract design 
of the Divine artificer and creare the concrete exhibition of that 
design in the creative act. 

Turning to the Missale Gothicum we get fresh help. The only 
known edition of this document cannot, it is true, be much older than 
the eighth century, for it commemorates the martyrdom of St Leger, 
who suffered in the last quarter of the seventh ; but we must not there- 


adscribis, quaesumus clementiam tuam ut quod praestas unde sit meritum pro- 
ficere nobis largiaris ad premium. per.’ 2. ‘Altaribus tuis, Domine, munera 
nostrae seruitutis inferimus, quae placatus accipiens, et acceptum tibi nostrum 
quaesumus famulatum et sacramentum nostrae redemptionis efficias. per.’ 3. 
‘Munus quod tibi, Domine, nostrae seruitutis offerimus, tu salutare nobis perfice 
sacramentum. per.’ 4. ‘Accepta tibi sit, Domine, quaesumus, hodiernae festiuitatis 
oblatio, ut, tua gratia largiente, per haec sacrosancta commercia in illius inueniamur 
forma in quo tecum est nostra substantia: qui tecum.’ The ‘fer haec sacrosancta 
commercia’ of this last illustrates and, | think, justifies my interpretation of ‘per 
obsequium plebis tuae’; while the first and second citations prove that in the 
Roman Church of the fifth century it was no mere theological ‘fiction’ but an 
explicitly taught dogma that the Church’s oblation of the elements was part of 
a divinely instituted transaction between her and the Creator. Without bread and 
wine there could be no eucharist ; but these were bread and wine which had first 
been offered by her in obedience to God’s command. 
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fore assume that it does not embody a nucleus, or ultimate original, 
of greater antiquity. The distinction is carefully borne in mind by 
Tommasi, who, after mentioning the Mass in honour of St Leger, goes 
back in thought to a remoter period than St Leger’s martyrdom when 
he says ‘descriptum tamen censeo ex uetustioribus exemplaribus’, and 
then to another and yet earlier time when he adds ‘Si de libri auctore 
inquiratur, nihil plane compertum : uerum, si locus coniecturae daretur, 
diuinaretur aliquis qui eius conditorem diceret esse Musaeum presby- 
terum Massiliae . .. mortuum . . , circa annum 460?’ This guess 
of Tommasi’s must not be made the basis of an argument, for it has 
not, so far as I am aware, been verified ; but, should it ever prove to 
have been happily inspired, scholars will be able to say with some 
confidence that the nucleus of the Afissale Gothicum was in close 
touch, as regards both date and provenance, with that edition of the 
Missale Francorum to which is referable the phrase ‘ut corpus et 
sanguinem Filii tui transformet’. Meanwhile, and as at present known 
to us, the Gothicum supports my interpretation of the phrase ; for (i) 
it attests the meaning of forma on which my interpretation is based ; 
(ii) it gives us pracformare in the sense of pracfigurare and (iii) it 
gives us a ¢ransformatio, which, like that of the Missale Francorum 
and the Missale Richenouense, has the Body and Blood of Christ, not 
bread and wine, for its subject-matter. And it is especially valuable 
from the fact that (iv) whereas it more than once asserts a change of 
which bread and wine are the subject-matter, that change, whatever be 
the precise philosophical definition of it, is notified by such words as 
mutare, uertere, conuertere, and even, it may be, by ¢ransferre, but 
never by ¢ransformare. I also think that (v) it contains a passage 
which gives us a morally certain clue to the precise scope of the factor 
trans in transformet. 

1. In a missa dominicalis (652: 314(C) of pure diction, and presum- 
ably early date, we find ‘ Qui [scé/. Christus] formam sacrificii perennis 
instituens hostiam se tibi primum obtulit et primus docuit offerri’, 
where it is evident that forma is to be equated, as by Jerome and 
Leo the Great, with rvzos in the sense of archetype, model, or exemplar. 

2. In the Post Nomina of a Mass in honour of SS Ferreolus and 
Ferrucio (618 : 293 B) we find ‘Oremus dominicam miserationem ut . . . 
sacrificium hoc nostrum, sicut in praeformationem [/ege fortassis prae- 
formatione] Melchisedec, in uirtute sanctificet’; where the pracfor- 
matio of the Melchisedechean type is contrasted with the wirtus of 
the Christian antitype, and where pracformatio connotes the same 
idea as St Leo’s ‘forma praecedens’ when he says ‘ Melchisedech in 
quo aeterni pontificis forma praecessit’; where, therefore, the under- 
lying forma, so far from having anything whatever to do with 
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‘substance’ or ‘accidents’, as used in the vocabulary of the scholastics, 
has an entirely different meaning from that of either term and is to be 
understood, as in the preceding instance, as the equivalent of rizos ; so 
that Jracformare would mean ‘to set forth, or symbolize, by means 
of a prophetic or anticipatory type or emblem’. 

3. On the Feast of the Circumcision (534: 237B) we have, in the 
Post Secreta, ‘Suppliciter oramus uti hoc sacrificium [sci/. oblationem] 
suscipere et benedicere et sanctificare digneris ut fiat nobis eucharistia 
legitima . . . in transformationem corporis et sanguinis’ &c., and in 
the Post Mysterium for that of St Peter’s Chair (565: 257 D), ‘Sacro- 
sancta munera . . . offerimus obsecrantes ut immiscere [/ege immittere] 
digneris Spiritum tuum Sanctum super haec solemnia ut fiat nobis 
legitima eucharistia . . . in transformatione corporis et sanguinis’ &c. ; 
where, in the first of these passages, both idiom and construction advise 
us to render ‘in transformationem’ &c. by ‘so as to symbolize’ &c., 
and, in the second, to render ‘in transformatione’ &c. by ‘thereby 
symbolizing’ &c. 

4. I find that mutare and conuertere denote in the Gothicum either 
a conversion of one thing into another, or else a change of purpose ; 
as on the Feast of the Epiphany (542: 242 B and C) and in the last 
missa dominicalis (656: 317 A),—‘ ut in sanguinem suum oblationum 
nostrarum uina conuertat’, ‘ut oblationes et uota conuertere dignetur 
in sacrificium diuinum’, ‘panem mutatum in carne, poculum uersum 
in sanguine’: nay, on the Feast of the Assumption, ¢vansferre is used 
in a like sense and in a passage (548: 246C) cited by Dr Feltoe, 
‘translata fruge in corpore, calice in cruore’. But, so far from seeing 
in these passages anything that may fitly be compared with its use of 
transformare, 1 see a diametrical contrast. Whatever be the precise 
theological definition of the change designated by these words, bread 
and wine are the subject-matter of that change ; and I never find them 
used to denote the concomitant, but distinct idea, an idea, however, 
which is absolutely necessary to a right apprehension of the eucharist 
as a sacrament; the idea, that is to say, that representative symbols 
cognizable by sense are the divinely ordained pledge of unseen realities. 
This the Gothicum denotes by transformare and transformatio. 1 hope 
I have made my meaning clear. The Missale Gothicum uses mutare, 
conuertere, transferre (i) in the sense of ‘to change, convert or trans- 
mute’, and (ii) with bread and wine, but (iii) not the Body and Blood 
of the Redeemer for their subject-matter. On the other hand, it uses 
transformare in the sense of ‘to represent by means of an appropriated 
or attributive symbol ’, and (ii) with the Body and Blood of Christ for its 
subject-matter, (iii) not bread and wine. 

5. The elements offered by Melchisedech were a prophetic or 
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anticipatory type of like elements, the bread and the wine which were 
to be blest at the first Eucharist: they were thus a forma praecedens of 
these as, in the words of St Leo, Melchisedech himself was a forma 
praecedens of Christ. When, therefore, the author of the Post Nomina 
in the Gothicum Mass for SS Ferréol and Ferrucion styled them 
a pracformatio of the first Eucharist he employed a phrase which is in 
strict accordance with the philosophical terminology of St Leo. On 
the hypothesis, then, that a writer of the same literary school as St Leo 
or the author of the Post Nomina should have desired to express the 
dual idea that it is the function of the Church of Christ ‘until His 
coming again’ to employ bread and wine as symbols (i) not of other 
bread and wine but of verities unlike themselves, and to employ them 
(ii) neither as retrospective nor as prospective symbols, but representa- 
tively, there can be no doubt, if analogy may guide us, that the word 
whereby to express this dual idea of an (i) attributive and (ii) repre- 
sentative symbolization would have been the word ¢ransformatio, the 
very word employed, and employed with eucharistic reference, in the 
Missale Francorum and in two Masses of the Missale Gothicum. 

On review, therefore, of the evidence thus far adduced, it would 
seem that in the philosophical vocabulary of St Leo and of the Gallo- 
Roman theologians of, at least, the latter half of the fifth century the 
sense of ¢vansformatio was not change, conversion, transmutation, 
and the like ; but attributive representation, as of abstract by concrete, 
of unseen by visible, and, in the case of the Eucharist, of an intrinsic 
spiritual grace by an extrinsic material symbol ; and therefore that the 
Roman pontifical, in replacing ‘ut . . . corpus et sanguinem Filii tui 
. . « transformet’ by ‘ut panem et uinum in corpus et sanguinem Filii 
tui . . . transformet’, so far from doing a thing ‘not detrimental to the 
proper meaning’, the meaning, that is to say, of ‘the original form of 
the phrase’, extinguished it and replaced it by another. 

In good truth, it would seem as if the same sort of fate had befallen 
forma as has befallen many other words ; the sense slipping from that 
of rizos = an abstract ideal, to that of rémos = a concrete exemplar ; 
thence to that of semblance, until, no specific meaning given to it, 
a compound word like /vansformatio, so far from being used, even by 
theologians, to denote a translative or attributive symbolization, was 
regarded as a mere synonym for conuersio or mutatio.* 


1 It would be interesting to know (1) when and (2) where this remarkable 
substitution first found its way into a pontifical, and (3) when it was first adopted 
at Rome. Dr Marco Magistretti, in his Pontificale in usum Ecclesiae Mediolanensis, 
tells us that it is to be found in a Maintz pontifical of the ninth or tenth century 
preserved at Milan. To both theologians and historians it is a long cry from south- 
eastern Gaul at the close of the fifth century to Maintz at the close of the ninth. 
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And, indeed, in the case of Gallican missals or pontificals the change 
not improbably began at a comparatively early date. We can scarcely 
suppose that a Burgundian, a Frank, or a Visigoth would be likely to 
form an accurate conception of an abstract idea and, having formed it, 
to embody it with precision in a language that was not his own. Nay; 
we may fairly doubt whether in the latter half of the sixth century, in 
the seventh, or in the eighth, men who, though of Gallo-Roman descent, 
no longer thought in Latin would be likely to respect and perpetuate 
a metaphysical formula such as I believe ‘ransformatio to have been. 
My meaning may be illustrated from the Gothicum itself which (563 : 
255 D) styles the conversion of St Paul a mufatio and extols his 
‘flagrantia praecepta’ ; which, in a panegyric of St Saturninus of Tou- 
louse (556: 251 D), instead of inviting us ‘insignem martyrem debito 
honore excolere’, bids us ‘conclamantissimum testem  suscipere’ ; 
which, improving on some such phrase as ‘ expleuit episcopatum ’, tells 
us that he ‘cathedram consummauit’, and which with cruel erudition 
calls angels ‘ nuncii’ (578 : 265 D) in the first constituent of its Maundy 
‘Thursday missa, This very constituent is specially apposite to my 
present argument, inasmuch as the writer of it would seem to have gone 
to the trouble of analysing the word ¢vansformatio; for he informs us 
that those who ‘offer immaculate hosts on sacred altars’ on the anniver- 
sary of the Coena Domini ‘celebrate the effigies in sacrificio spiritali 
transfusa’ of the ‘dominica immolatio’. What definite idea, if any, this 
‘effigies transfusa’ was to formulate the context does not enable us to 
say ; but the formula itself would certainly seem to have been suggested 
by an analysis of transformatio. 

If from the Missale Gothicum we turn to the Missale Gallicanum 
Vetus, we perceive that here, possibly as a consequence of change from 
one place to another, possibly from lapse of time, possibly from impaired 
literary tradition, and not improbably from more than one of these 
causes, forma is not the sole term used as the equivalent of rios, but 
that the word has a rival in figura. I have already observed that in 
presumably one of the earlier items of the Gallicanum Vetus, its Bene- 
dictio fontis (740: 368D), we find the phrase ‘ formare creareque’, 
where, in at least the order of human thought, formare would seem to 
denote that design of the Divine Artificer which we conceive to 
have preceded the act notified by creare ; formare thus being the 
precursor of creare, and bearing to it the relation of type to antitype : 
but, on the other hand, we encounter on Good Friday (727: 360 B), as 
if in a parenthesis or inserted gloss, the phrase ‘quodammodo figuralis 
tangentes hostiae caput’, and on the following day (730: 362 B) 
‘agnus figuratus diu’. In like manner: its Zxpositio Symboli, presum- 
ably a very ancient composition but possibly an imported item, gives us 
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what I venture to call the classical use of forma in the sentence 
‘Quicquid . . . praeformatum est in patriarchis . . . quicquid prae- 
dicatum est in prophetis’ &c.; and yet in its one surviving, but 
acephalous, Mass for Maundy Thursday (723: 357 B) it styles the 
Melchisedechean offering’ not, as does the Gothicum, a praeformatio 
but a praefiguratio. It may, indeed, be urged, as a way of accounting 
for this divergence, that fraefiguratio was chosen in order to avoid 
tautology, for ¢ransformare occurs in the next sentence. Be it so. But 
here is the word ; and its very presence proves that to the author—or, 
if not the author, the editor—of the constituent pracformatio was not 
the sole word, nor even, it may be, the most readily occurring word, by 
which to notify what St Leo would have styled a forma praecedens. 
Nor is this all. The contextual /vansformare which I just now men- 
tioned has not the Body and Blood of our Redeemer for its subject- 
matter, as on its one and only occurrence in the Missale Francorum 
(668 : 323 A), as on its one and only occurrence in the Richenouense 
(Neale and Forbes, p. 11), and as on its two and only occurrences 
in the Gothicum (534 and 565: 237 B and 257D); but, on the 
contrary, the elements of bread and wine. ‘This change of subject- 
matter connotes for ‘rvansformare as used in the Gallicanum Vetus a 
distinctly different sense from that of ‘to represent by an attributive 
symbol’; but, even so, I cannot persuade myself that we are to see in 
it a logical precursor, an adumbration, an anticipation of the Tridentine 
definition of the mode of the Real Presence ; still less, in Dr Feltoe’s 
words ‘the nearest approximation to the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
at present to be found expressed in the chief Roman service books’. 

I cite the passage in full ; observing only that, although Dr Feltoe 
does not, like Mabillon, turn i” sacramento into in sacramentum 
he treats as unnecessary to the general sense the clause ‘quae Mel- 
chisedech ... obtulerat’, words which Mabillon encloses within 
brackets. I remove Mabillon’s brackets and neglect his i sacra- 
mentum, thus giving the passage as we find it in Muratori ' :— 

1 The Qut pridie clause of the Canon which immediately follows this Hanc 
igitur represents our Lord as standing at the sacrificial act of eucharistic oblation:— 
‘Qui pridie quam pro omnium salute pateretur hodierna die sfans in medio disci- 
pulorum suorum accepit panem.’ This would seem to be better than the view 


seemingly implied, if not categorically expressed, by St Thomas Aquinas in the 
immortal 


‘In supremae nocte coenae 
Recumbens cum fratribus’, &c. 
It certainly emphasizes the idea which pervades all these Gallican commemorations 
of the institution of the Holy Eucharist, that our Lord made an oblation of the 
elements before He said to the disciples ‘ Accipite et manducate’, &c. 
? Muratori’s text, however, gives us ‘quo Melchisedech’ for ‘quae Melchisedech ’. 
But this must be a printer’s blunder. 
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‘Hanc igitur oblationem quam tibi offerimus ob diem ieiunii coenae 
dominicae in qua Dominus noster Iesus Christus Filius tuus in nouo 
testamento sacrificandi ritum instituit dum panem ac uinum quae 
Melchisedech in praefiguratione futuri mysterii sacerdos obtulerat in 
sacramento sui corporis et sanguinis transformauit quaesumus Domine 
ut placatus accipias diesque nostros.’ 

Treating the clause ‘quae Melchisedech in praefiguratione futuri 
mysterii. sacerdos obtulerat’, not as a needless parenthesis, but as an 
intrinsic part of the whole //anc igtfur ; assuming that ¢vans+formare 
when used, as here is the case, of formae or riot denotes with philo- 
sophical accuracy the conversion of one sort of type into another, but 
declining, face Mabillon, to regard in sacramento as a corrupt substi- 
tute for 12 sacramentum—a procedure which, after all, would give us 
anything but transubstantiation—we have a meaning which is con- 
vincingly luminous, simple and consistent :—‘ We therefore pray Thee, 
O Lord, that Thou wouldest be pleased to accept this oblation which we 
offer to Thee on the fast of the Supper of the Lord, the day wherein our 
Lord Jesus Christ Thy Son instituted the rite of sacrifice under the new 
covenant ; for then it was that in the sacrament of His Body and Blood 
He gave a new symbolism to bread and wine which Melchisedech had 
as priest offered in prophetic figure of the mystery that was to be.’ 

Thus, though the fransformare in this passage of the Gallicanum 
Vetus differs from the ¢vansformare of the Missale Francorum, the 
Reichenau Missal and the Missale Gothicum in having bread and wine, 
not the Body and Blood of our Lord, for its subject-matter, the two 
significations, though distinct, are akin and collateral, since in this 
document, as in those, the reference is to symbols, not to substances ; 
the Gadllican Vetus no more predicating in its employment of ¢rans- 
formare a conversion of bread and wine into the Body and Blood of 
the Redeemer than do the other books predicate a conversion of these 
into bread and wine. 

But, as has already been intimated, the very fact that the évans- 
JSormare of the Gadllicanum Vetus thus differs from that of the Missale 
Francorum, the Richenouense and the Gothicum, and the further fact 
that in it figura appears as a rival to forma, may fairly lead us to 
suspect that the philosophical sense of forma known to St Jerome and 
St Leo was not always and everywhere preserved in its integrity. 
Indeed, when we turn to the Bobbio Missal we find reason to believe 
that there were parts of Western Christendom to whose vocabulary it 
was not indigenous. 

Carefully excepting the Mass in honour of St Martin, we find on 
perusal of the Bobbio book, that, if the document is not of another age 
than the Afissale Francorum, the Gothicum, and even the Gallicanum 
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Vetus, it represents another school of philosophical terminology than 
does any of these; for neither are derivatives of the abstract forma nor 
the abstract forma itself to be found in it. The Mass in honour of 
St Martin does indeed use forma in the sense of ‘norm’ or ‘ pattern ’—- 
‘sic egit suscepti pontificatus officium ut per formam probabilis uitae 
obseruantium exegerit disciplinae’ (892: 529 C); but here, as often 
happens, ‘exceptio probat regulam’; for the Preface in which this 
‘forma probabilis uitae’ occurs is a constituent of the Gothicum Missa 
sancti Martini Episcopi, and this must certainly be deemed the earlier 
of the two Masses, since in prayers peculiar to itself it commemorates 
(644, 645: 309C, D) the ‘ patris nostri Martini episcopi hodie depositio’ 
and styles the feast a celeberrimus dies, and must therefore be attributed 
to St Martin’s own spiritual children at Ligugé. 

Apart, then, from this one constituent of this one Mass, I find that 
the Bobbio book recognizes neither the abstract forma nor its deriva- 
tives. Thus, although the normal missa with which it begins comprises 
the Roman Canon, and is indeed rubricated Missa Romensis Cottidiana 
(777 and 776: 453 B and 451 A), the prooemium to the Lord’s Prayer 
differs conspicuously from the Roman ; for, instead of ‘ Praeceptis 
salutaribus moniti et diuina institutione formati audemus dicere’, it is 
worded ‘ Diuino magisterio edocti et diuina institutione audemus dicere ’ 
(779: 455 B), a construction which dispenses with forma#i as if this 
were an unfamiliar idiom. We saw just now that in the Gad/icanum 
Vetus the word formare bears to creare the relation that an artist’s 
abstract ideal bears to his concrete handiwork, but in Bobbio the 
nearest approach to this is the relation of figurare to facere,—‘Cur 
non credis eum in utero uirginis hominem figurasse quem credis homi- 
nem fecisse de terra?’ (831: 489 C): and when we do find forma we 
perceive that it denotes not the abstract or unseen ideal, but the concrete 
or visible copy ; for, whereas the Gothicum has ‘formae tuae imago’, 
Bobbio expresses the same idea by the precisely converse ‘imaginis 
tuae forma’,—‘Tu... Deus . . . imaginis ac similitudinis tuae 
formam in nobis magis magisque restaura’ (791: 463 A). Again, Bobbio 
does not, after the idiom of the Gothicum (619: 293 B), describe the 
patriarch Joseph as one who /racformauit the Redeemer or even, 
like the Gadlicanum Vetus (723: 357 B), as one who praefigurauit Him, 
but (824: 484B) as His typum portans. Nay, it styles the paschal 
lamb of the Mosaic institution not only a figura but an imago of 
the Lamb of God (959: 572), an idiom which I should imagine to 
have been impossible to the compilers of the other sacramentaries,— 
‘Domine Deus . . . qui populo tuo . . . praecipere dignatus es . . 


agnum immaculatum imaginari, quem in figura . . . Domini nostri. . . 
immolaret’, &c. 
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- In short, whereas in the Gothicum an Old Testament type is a frae- 
formatio and in the Gadllicanum Vetus either a praeformatio or a 
pracfiguratio, Bobbio, knowing nothing of either frvae or forma, 
employs the words figura and imago: whereas in the idiom of 
St Jerome, of St Leo, of the Richencuense and of the Gothicum, forma 
denotes sometimes the abstract as contrasted with the concrete and 
sometimes a type as contrasted with an antitype, there is no trace of 
either idiom in the Bobbio book: whereas in the Gothicum and the 
Gallicanum Vetus forma is used as of a model for imitation, the one 
constituent in the Bobbio book which thus exhibits it is an imported 
Preface. It cannot, therefore, surprise us to find that the Bobbio 
compilers, so far from using ¢ransformatio, like the Missale Fran- 
corum, for the symbolizing of the abstract by the concrete and the 
representing of the unseen by a visible, or, like the Ga/icanum Vetus, 
for the substitution of a new antitype in place of an old, make no use 
whatever of it. I doubt if it can have had a place in their vocabulary. 
For the only remaining instance of ¢ransformatio in this group of 
Sacramentaries we must return to the Gothicum (637: 305 A). The 
item in which that instance occurs is the Mass in honour of St Leger, 
who suffered in the year 678; it is therefore presumably, though not 
certainly, of later date than the other proper miéssae. But even here, 
notwithstanding the extreme unlikelihood that at the end of the seventh 
century and in a district more Gothic than Roman, as Languedoc then 
was, a term of such delicacy as St Leo’s metaphysical forma should 
have retained its proper clearness of philosophical definition, ¢vans- 
formatio cannot reasonably be regarded as of the same category with 
‘mutare panem in carnem’ and ‘ conuertere poculum in sanguinem’, 
for the constituent in which it occurs contains nothing that obliges, or 
even invites, us to infer that it connotes, as Muratori would have us 
believe, a ‘ substantialis mutatio et conuersio’ of bread and wine into the 
Body and Blood of the Redeemer. That the writer assumed some sort 
of change we need not doubt, but he does not categorically assert it ; 
nor was it congruous that he should make implicit reference to it ; for 
he is evidently contemplating the consecrated elements, not as visible 
figures of a present, if unseen, reality, but as, what they no less certainly 
are, the fulfilment of a past type and the pledge of a future blessing.— 
‘ Haec facimus, Domine, passionem tuam commorans [/ege “ commemo- 
rantes”]. Haec facimus Pater [/ege fortassis “ per te”| Iesu Christe, 
qui nobis de lege ueteri nouam tradidisti. Concede nobis . . . ut 
descendat hic benedictio tua super hunc panem et calicem in trans- 
formatione Spiritus tui Sancti, uti haec benedicendo benedicas, sancti- 
ficando sanctifices ; ut quicunque ex utraque benedictione sumpserimus 
aeternitatis praemium et uitam consequi mereamur aeternam. Per.’ 
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Here bread and wine are the subject-matter of the denedictio tua; 
but, though the ultimate object of the Holy Spirit’s action is clearly 
stated, we must conjecture as best as we can, for we are not told, what 
is the precise sense that we are to give to ¢ransformatio. 1 think, 
however, that this may be apprehended by a careful study of the Post 
Secreta as a whole. The style in which this is written is perhaps more 
pregnant than lucid ; but the most obvious interpretation would seem 
to be the right one :—‘ This, O Lord, we do in commemoration of Thy 
passion. ‘This we do, O Jesus Christ, for Thy sake who out of the old 
law didst for us evolve and to us hand on the new. Grant to us that 
. . . Thy blessing may come down upon this bread and cup i ¢rans- 
JSormatione Spiritus tui Sancti, that blessing Thou mayest bless [this 
bread], sanctifying sanctify [this cup], that so whosoever of us shall 
partake of each blest element [“ ex utraque benedictione” being abstract 
for concrete] may be counted worthy to attain the reward of eternity 
and the life everlasting. Through.’ If this be the true general sense, 
then the most obvious way of dealing with ‘in transformatione Spiritus 
tui Sancti’ is either to collate it with, and explain it of, the de /ege ueteri 
nouae traditio legis of the first part of the paragraph or to interpret it by 
the ‘ut quicunque . . . aeternam’ of the sequel; unless, indeed, we 
adopt both methods ; and the fact that by the meaning which I give to 
transformatio both are permissible, while each has the support of 
parallel places in Gothicum and Gallicanum Vetus, convinces me that 
that is the meaning intended :—‘ This we do . . . for Thy sake who 
out of the old law didst for us evolve and to us hand on the new. 
Grant to us that . . . Thy blessing may come down upon this bread 
and cup in Thy Holy Spirit’s replacement of type and promise by anti- 
type and fulfilment, that blessing Thou mayest bless this bread, sancti- 
fying sanctify this cup, that thus so many of us as shall partake of each 
blest element may be deemed worthy to attain the reward of eternity 
and everlasting life.’ The passages which bid us understand by the 
Holy Spirit’s ¢vansformatio the replacement of type by antitype need 
not be cited again, for they are fresh in the memory of the reader. 
The following, from the Gothicum in its Missa in Symboli Traditione 
(577: 265 B), justifies us in further explaining it of the replacement of 
promise by fulfilment :—‘Sic nobis [Deus] cibum praebendum [/ege 
fortassis “cibum praebuit sumendum”] uel poculum ut quicquid prae- 
figurauit in mysteriis reddat in praemiis’; for if the mysteries are 
a praefiguratio or pracformatio—the words, as we have seen, are 
synonymous—the corresponding reward is, «i terminorum, a transfigu- 
ratio or transformatio. 

There is a similar prayer in the third Sunday Mass (651: 313 D),— 
‘Te, Pater omnipotens, deprecamur et supraposita altario tuo munera 
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laetus aspicias, atque haec omnia obumbres [/ege obumbret] sancti Filii 
tui Spiritus, ut quod ex hac tua benedictione acceperimus aeternitatis 
gloria consequamur’, where, though the Holy Spirit is mentioned in 
close connexion with the munera supraposita altario, no mention is 
made of the ves sacramenti, and our thoughts are carried off from the 
‘he that eateth Me’ to dwell on the ‘he shall live by Me’. In like 
manner, but still more forcibly, the Post Secreta of the fifth Sunday 
Mass (654: 315 D) says ‘Offerimus tibi . . . hunc panem sanctum et 
calicem salutarem, obsecrantes ut infundere digneris Spiritum tuum 
Sanctum edentibus nobis uitam aeternam regnumque perpetuum con- 
latura potantibus’. 

It is not in contravention of Dr Feltoe’s main thesis that I submit 
these considerations to his judgement and to that of other theologians, 
but rather the contrary. I do not pretend to suggest, for I certainly do 
not think, that he is mistaken in suspecting that the tendency to use 
strong and definite words on the subject of the Real Presence is first 
seen in Gallican, as contrasted with Roman, sources ; but that ¢vams- 
JSormaiio is not cne of them ; my contention being (i) that the tradition 
of its employment with a eucharistic reference is Roman, not Gallican ; 
(ii) that when thus employed it has a distinctly different sense from that 
of conuersio and mutatio, and (iii) that it is to be regarded as a 
metaphysical formula connoting either the exhibition of unseen verities 
by attributive rio. in analogy with St Jerome’s ¢vansfiguraui for 
petecxynparia, or else the replacement of one rios or set of riot 
by another, the second factor of the word having always a sense strictly 
akin to that of forma in St Jerome’s forma futuri for rimos tod péd- 
Aovros and of St Leo’s forma when he styles the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedech a forma praecedens of the everlasting priesthood of our Lord 
and Saviour. 


Martin RULE. 


THE LAMBETH ARTICLES. II. 


The original propositions, as they stand in 4Articuld Lambethant, read 
thus :— 

(1) Deus ab aeterno praedestinavit quosdam ad vitam, et quosdam 
ad mortem reprobavit. 

(2) Caussa efficiens Praedestinatinnis non est praevisio fidei aut per- 
severantiae aut bonorum operum aut ullius rei quae insit personis prae- 
destinatis, sed sola et absoluta et simplex voluntas Dei. 

(3) Praedestinatorum praefinitus et certus est numerus, qui nec augeri 
nec minui potest. 
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(4) Qui non sunt praedestinati ad salutem, necessario propter peccata 
condemnabuntur. 

(5) Vera, viva et iustificans fides et Spiritus Dei sanctificans non 
exstinguitur, non excidit, non evanescit, in iis qui semel eius participes 
fuerunt, aut totaliter aut finaliter. 

(6) Homo vere fidelis, id est, fide iustificante praeditus, certus est, 
certitudine fidei, de remissione peccatorum suorum et salute sempiterna 
sua per Christum. 

(7) Gratia sufficiens ad salutem non tribuitur, non communicatur, non 
conceditur universis hominibus, qua servari possint, si velint. 

(8) Nemo potest venire ad Christum nisi datum ei fuerit, et nisi Pater 
eum traxerit, et omnes homines non trahuntur a Patre ut veniant ad 
Filium. 

(9) Non est positum in arbitrio aut potestate uniuscuiusque hominis 
servari.' 

The ZLambethani \eft (1) as it stood. Hutton, Andrewes, Baro, and 
F. G., all allow that the article is correct, though the three latter find it 
incomplete. F. G. says, ‘Si per primum gwosdam intelligantur credentes, 
per secundum guosdam, incredu/i, lis hic non intenditur’. Baro, more 
cautious, would by the second guosdam have us understand :ncredulos, 
atque in peccatis contumaces ad mortem. ‘These cautions are really un- 
called for. The prevalent lay opinion of to-day probably is that pre- 
destination is a vain invention of the theological mind. In the sixteenth 
century predestinarianism was universally accepted. ‘The question was 
not whether or no some were predestinated to life and the others repro- 
bated to death, but why some were reprobated. So staunch an 
opponent of Calvinism as Andrewes can express his full belief in pre- 
destination and reprobation. Accordingly he writes on this article: 


! If these propositions are thus rightly set down, and if Strype’s version of the 
amended articles is correct (taken from a MS in the Burghley collection, which 
seems to be the MS presented to Lord Burghley by Whitaker on his departure 
from Lambeth), F.G, must have overlooked or disregarded several verbal changes 
made by the Lambethani. In (2) Strype reads ‘insit in personis’ for ‘insit 
personis’ ; in (3) ‘numerus est’ for ‘est numerus’; in (4) ‘ propter peccata sua 
damnabuntur’ for ‘ propter peccata condemnabuntur’; in (5) ‘viva, iustificans’ 
for ‘viva et iustificans’, ‘extinguitur’ for ‘exstinguitur’, and ‘aut finaliter aut 
totaliter’ for ‘ aut totaliter aut finaliter’ ; and in (7) ‘si voluerint’ for ‘si velint’. 
For our knowledge of certain other most important changes made we are indebted 
wholly to F, G., to whom also, I believe, we are indebted for Andrewes’s comment 
on the articles, I imagine that neither Andrewes nor Baro was aware of what the 
original propositions had been ; and if so, they must have been somewhat hampered 
in their endeavour to understand the amended articles. F.G. was better equipped. 
I am not as yet prepared to argue the question whether he gives us an incorrect 


copy of the original propositions, or passes over some changes made by the 
Lambethani. 
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‘Esse apud Deum in aeterna illa sua sive praescientia dicere libeat sive 
scientia, qua videt quae non sunt tanquam ea quae sunt, praedestinatos 
quosdam, quosdam reprobos, extra controversiam esse arbitror. Scri- 
pturae verba sunt, mpd xaraBoAjs xdcpov, id est, ab aeterno, scilicet, 
elegisse Deum nos; et cum elegisset, praedestinasse. Quos vero non 
elegit et eligendo approbavit (ut electionis natura est') reprobasse.’ He 
adds that the causes of predestination and reprobation are different, and, 
unless this is granted, he would have added to the article, ‘ aliter prae- 
destinatos illos, nempe per Christum, aliter hos reprobos, nempe propter 
peccatum ’.? But since the second article speaks of the cause of pre- 
destination to life, this was not the place to add the causes. The 
article, perhaps, has offended many in that it allows at all of reprobation 
from eternity. It did not for that offend Andrewes. The Book of 
Articles, it is true, does not mention reprobation ; though, of course, as 
Andrewes would have acknowledged, it virtually confesses reprobation 
from eternity in article XVII. The Lambeth Articles were intended 
by the archbishop for esoteric use by the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads 
of Houses of the University of Cambridge, as he explicitly told them.’ 
The position was really this. They asked for his sanction to check 
any one who should contradict the doctrine of reprobation altogether. 
He could not refuse that request without seeming to contradict the 
XVIIth of the XXXIX Articles. The fact is, then, that as regards the 
fundamental question in dispute between the ‘Calvinists’ and their 
opponents, whether reprobation is or is not irrespective, this article 
determines neither way ; and we have yet to see whether that question 
is anywhere determined in the series. 

I cannot but think that the second proposition was so written that it 
might be drawn to speak of the cause as well of reprobation as of pre- 
destination to life.‘ As to what is the cause of reprobation the Cam- 
bridge authorities and Whitgift were not agreed, and the former may 
have wished to attain their end by a side wind. If so they were disap- 
pointed. The Lambethani amended their proposition, making it read : 
‘Caussa movens aut efficiens praedestinationis ad vitam non est prae- 
visio fidei, . . . sed sola voluntas beneplaciti Dei.’ The article is thus 
definitely made to deal only with the causes of predestination to life. 

F. G. finds the negative part of the article at any rate correct. It is 

1 Endorsing Calvin Jus#t. iii 23 § 1 : ‘ Multi quidem ac si invidiam a Deo repellere 
vellent, electionem ita fatentur ut negent quenquam reprobari ; sed inscite nimis et 
pueriliter, quando ipsa electio nisi reprobationi opposita non staret.’ 

2 Contradicting Calvin : ‘ Neque alia de causa nisi quod ab haereditate quam filiis 
suis praedestinat, illos vult excludere.’ 

5 ii 282. 

4 Foxe Acts and Mon, fol. 1505: ‘ Predestination is as well to the Reprobate as 
to the Elect, Election pertaineth only to them that be saved.’ 
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in accordance with Augustine, ‘Praedestinationis causa quaeritur et non 
invenitur’. Baro, too, is content. Nor does Andrewes contradict it, 
though he writes a gloss, ‘ Verissimum Dei per prophetam verbum est, 
Tantummodo in me auxilium tuum, id est, nec a quoquam auxilium nisi 
a me, nec a me quicquam nisi auxilium: verissimum et apostoli, Quis 
discernit? id est, a Deo solo habere nos quo a reliquis discernimur’. 
His writing ‘nec a me quicquam nisi auxilium’ is uncalled for, the 
article not saying anything of the cause of reprobation. There is 
nothing ‘ Calvinistic’ in the doctrine that the moving or efficient cause 
of predestination to life is ‘sola voluntas beneplaciti Dei’. 

Here, if anywhere, was the proper place to set down the cause of 
reprobation. But the archbishop had already expressed to the Vice- 
Chancellor and the Heads of Houses his opinion on that point, and he is 
not invited by them to do it again. In the circumstances the silence 
of the articles on this point is a surrender on the part of the Heads of 
Houses to the archbishop’s opinion. There is nothing in the article to 
hinder the reassertion of Barrett's sixth position. The suggestion it 
makes, that there are various causes of predestination to life, is distinctly 
non-Calvinistic. 

On (3) F.G. comments : ‘ Verissimus est si de praescientia Dei intelli- 
gatur quae nunquam fallitur. Non enim plures vel pauciores servantur 
quam Deus praesciverit.. The number is certain because it is fore- 
known, not foreknown because it was first ordained who should be 
saved, who not, irrespective of what particular men might prove to be. 
Andrewes and Baro would have ‘ Deo’ interpolated after the phrase 
‘praefinitus et certus’; but the framers cannot have intended to say 
that the number was known to any one but God, and the interpolation 
would leave the article where it stood. No doubt the first framers 
meant that God’s eternal irrespective choice of some and rejection of 
others necessitated each man’s fate. To forbid this interpretation what 
is wanted is an explanation of ‘nec potest’. A very similar proposition 
was discussed by the Council of Trent, ‘The predestinated cannot be 
condemned, nor the reprobate saved’. ‘The proposition was by no 
means universally condemned.’ It was true, some said, in a compound 
sense, but damnable in a divided. ‘God governeth and moveth every- 
thing according to its proper nature, which in contingent things is free, 
and such, as that the act may consist together with the power to the 
opposite ; so that with the act of predestination, the power to reproba- 
tion and damnation doth stand.’ Their logic, Heylin tells us, was ill 
understood ; and no doubt further explanation is called for. It is said 
in the Irish articles of 1615: ‘God from all eternitie did by his un- 
changeable counsell ordaine whatsoever in time should come to passe : 

1 Heylin Hist. Quinquartic, 1 vii, 
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yet so, as thereby no violence is offred to the wills of the reasonable 
creatures, and neither the libertie nor the contingencie of the second 
causes is taken away, but established rather.’ Ussher, or whoever 
framed the Irish articles, may have derived this opinion from Jerome 
Zanchius ; but it is older than that. One asks how can these things be? 
The Zambethani would have answered, because God’s foreknowledge 
determines his election, which Zanchius and his English followers 
would have denied. They cut the root, not in saying that the number, 
whether of the predestinate or of the reprobate, is fixed and cannot be 
increased or diminished, but in making God’s absolute will the sole 
cause of reprobation. The framers of the Cambridge propositions were 
cunning enough not to introduce the reprobate into this article. Not that 
it need have made any difference. The article, then, is common ground. 

From (4) Hutton would delete ‘ necessario’ ; for then minus offen- 
deret, Andrewes writes: ‘ Qui non est inventus scriptus in libro vitae 
(i. e. praedestinatus) missus est in lacum ignis ... id est damnatus est ; 
damnatus autem proculdubio propter peccata sua; quis enim hoc 
negabit ? Atque id xecessario, si sic loqui placeat ; sed necessitate ex 
hypothesi, non absoluta; i.e, (ut articulus ipse se explicat) propter 
peccata, ideoque quia peccarunt, non autem ideo quia non sunt prae- 
destinati.’ He suggests the substitution of ‘certo’ or ‘ sine dubio’ for 
‘necessario’, as being more patristic words. 

I think it probable that F. G, was better acquainted with the writings 
of the extreme predestinarians than was Andrewes. They granted that 
it was ‘ propter peccata sua’ that the reprobate would be damned ; but 
they denied it was ‘propter peccata sua’ that they were reprobated. 
Accordingly F. G.’s interpretation of this article is fuller than Andrewes’s. 
‘Si hanc thesin et priorem interpreteris, ut et Jeccata et damnationem 
necessitate quadam ex ipsa praedestinatione deducas atque ex ea fluere 
existimes, aperte Augustino, Prospero, Fulgentio, &c., contradices, et 
cum Manichaeis Deum peccati auctorem necesse est facias.’ 

It does not seem to me that either Andrewes or F. G. has got to the 
root; and the former, I think, has a little confused himself. The pro- 
position is another such as the last. It is true in a compound sense, 
but damnable in a divided. It was meant to speak of a nexus of 
necessity, not, as Andrewes would have it, between sin and damnation, 
but between reprobation and damnation; and the Lambethani so 
accepted it. The nexus, however, was not causal. Reprobation was 
damnation foreseen. The reprobate must of necessity be damned 
because God’s foreknowledge was infallible. ‘This proposition, like the 
last, is really common ground to the two parties. 

Here, if anywhere in these first four articles, we are to find the 
doctrine of irrespective reprobation. Andrewes and F,G, allow that 
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the proposition is not incorrect, ‘quia statuit Deus non remittere 
peccata nisi credentibus’ (F.G.). Foreknowledge determined the 
decree ; and the immutable decree necessitated the damnation of 
increduli, But in the article the cause of reprobation is ignored. 

At (5) the series comes to deal with the nature and functions of faith 
and of the indwelling Spirit of God. 

For ‘in iis qui semel eius participes fuerunt’ the Lamdethani sub- 
stituted ‘in electis’. F.G. thought the change so modified the original 
proposition that in the amended article ‘ nihil minus quam Whitakeri 
sententia probata est’; which is true. At the same time, though the 
article is now common ground, it is no less open to perversion than 
either of the two last. It is damnable in a divided sense, to the man 
who argues, ‘ Do what I will, faith and sanctification will be found in 
me at the end’. The Zamdethani did not mean to allow that any par- 
ticular man might assume himself to be of the elect, or they would not 
have erased the original phrase. Here, at any rate, they have shewn 
their hand clearly, and they thereby justify the interpretation I have 
put on their two earlier articles. 

Andrewes says: ‘Certe nemo unquam dixerit (credo) fidem in electis 
finaliter excidere.’ He would have it understood that this is ‘ ex privi- 
legio personae, non rei’. The root of the matter is that the nexus,— 
just as much one of necessity in this proposition as in the last,—is not 
causal. Some are reprobate because it was foreseen that they would 
not persevere in faith to the end, not necessitated to fall from faith 
because not elected. 

Andrewes admits that faith in the elect ‘non posse amitti totaliter ’. 
We must understand that to mean ‘non ita amitti ut non sit locus 
revertendi unde exciderunt’. So also Baro. Whitgift had asked the 
Heads of Houses ‘To say that electorum fides potest deficere totaliter 
against what article of religion established in this Church, is it? That 
it is a matter disputable, and wherein learned men do and may dissent 
without impiety’. He may have had in mind the different meanings 
that might be given to the word (ofaliter. The Lambethani seem to 
me to have meant, ‘ either finally or even for a time utterly’. It would 
be harsh to wish to contradict this to prevent a fatalistic perversion. 

In (6) the Laméethani changed the phrase ‘certitudine fidei’ into 
‘ plerophoria fidei’. F.G. asserts that some of the members of the 
conference wished the substitution to be ‘ plerophoria spei’; but, by 
their absence when the point was decided, they lost their purpose. 
The phrase ‘plerophoria fidei’, he says, ‘non designat plenam et 
absolutam certitudinem, qualis est scientiae vel principiorum fidei, sed 
minorem quendam certitudinis gradum, quippe cum etiam in iudiciariis 
et forensibus probationibus usurpetur ’. 
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Andrewes admits that ‘ qua certitudine certus quis est, se vere fidelem 
esse, aut se fide iustificante praeditum, eadem certum esse de salute 
sua per Christum’. We have not, however, the same assurance of 
something conditional, e.g. ‘If thou call, thou shalt be saved’, as of 
a categorical statement, e.g. ‘God is almighty’, F.G. agrees, and 
comments further, the faithful is assured of the remission of his sins for 
the time being, hereafter of that and of his salvation, if he remain faith- 
ful [‘si Christo ad finem usque adhaeserit’, Baro], ‘Credit enim fidelis 
se credere, et credit credentem servatum iri’. Nay more, ‘ Credit 
etiam perseveraturum se’; but with a somewhat different assurance, 
founded partly on God’s promise, who will not suffer him to be tempted 
above that he is able, partly on the sincerity of his own intentions for 
the future. Andrewes would have this assurance called zemoi6nors 
rather than wiors. ‘Non haesitet, sed assensum suum ad alteram 
partem contradictionis determinet.’ 

We know that the archbishop was in agreement with F.G. and 
Andrewes as to the meaning of the word ‘ certitudo’ in this connexion, 
and of the phrase ‘certus de salute’. We may therefore be sure that 
the article was admitted in their sense. 

The last three of the Cambridge propositions were no doubt meant 
to assert that grace was denied to the reprobated because he was repro- 
bated, and that without regard had to his infidelity. But seeing the 
archbishop had pronounced that the doctrine of irrespective reproba- 
tion was false, the Lamédethani had a right to admit these articles much 
as they stood, but in another sense. 

In (7), however, they substituted ‘Gratia salutaris’ for ‘ Gratia suffi- 
ciens ad salutem’, F. G. says, ‘ut plane appareat loqui eos de ea gratia, 
quae est actu ultimo salutaris sive actu efficax, seu quae per se, non 
addita nova gratia, salutem operatur’ ; whereas the word ‘ sufficiens’ in 
this connexion always means, ‘non quod sit efficax, vel per se actu 
operetur salutem, sed quod sufficiens sit ad salutem ducere, modo homo 
non ponat obicem’. He would make ‘gratia salutaris’ to be ‘ gratia 
consummans’. I doubt if he is right. Andrewes seems to understand 
by ‘gratia salutaris’ what is called in the formularies of Elizabeth’s day 
and earlier ‘ gratia Dei, quae per Christum est’,' or ‘Gratia Christi, seu 
Spiritus Sanctus qui per eundem datur’,’ or simply ‘gratia Dei’,® or 
‘gratia data’,* sometimes even ‘Spiritus Christi’®; in fact, the grace 
received in baptism, or the Holy Spirit. This, says Andrewes, is 


1 Art. IX. 2 Art. X (1553). 3 Art, X, * Art. XVI. 5 Art. XVII, 
© I think the Lambethani may have had in mind Titus ii 11 4 xdpis Tod Oeod [4] 
owthpios naow dvOpunos, a passage which justifies their proposition that ‘ gratia 
salutaris’ is not granted ‘ universis hominibus ’, e, g. not to the Jews who rejected 
Christ. The word salutaris is uncommon in the reformation formularies. | It 
VOL, XII. Ff 
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offered to all, ‘per homines autem ipsos stare quod oblata non confera- 
tur’, F,G., however, remembers that this grace ‘non conceditur, sed 
ne offertur quidem universis, cum sint plurimi (utpote pagani, &c.), 
quibus Evangelium nec interna nec externa voce praedicetur’. 

It seems to me that the Zaméethani, after rejecting the original 
phrase as having a Calvinistic savour, accepted the bait offered them in 
the phrase ‘universis hominibus’, They have no idea of contrasting 
praedestinati with reprobati as such ; but are opposing vere fideles or 
iustificati to pagani, &c. They mean to say, without faith in Christ 
there is no ‘ gratia salutaris’, It is another way of saying what is said in 
article X (1563): ‘Ea est hominis post lapsum Adae conditio’ &c., and 
in XVIII: ‘Sunt et illi anathematizandi qui dicere audent, unumquemque 
in lege aut secta quam profitetur esse servandum, modo iuxta illam et 
lumen naturae accurate vixerit ; cum sacrae literae tantum Iesu Christi 
nomen praedicent in quo salvos fieri homines oporteat’; which the 
earlier formulary (1538) expressed thus : ‘Damnamus Anabaptistas, et 
alios, qui sentiunt Spiritum Sanctum contingere sine verbo externo 
hominibus per ipsorum praeparationes et opera.’ Whitgift was well 
aware what he was saying when he wrote that he knew his articles to be 
sound doctrines, uniformly professed in this Church of England, and 
agreeable to the Articles of Religion established by authority, and yet 
that the doctrine of the Church of England did in no respect depend 
upon Calvin and the Calvinists. He held the doctrine of no grace 
without faith very strictly, and contradicting Hooker said, ‘ Papists 
overthrow the foundation, both by their doctrine of merit, and other- 
wise many ways. So that, if they have, as their errors deserve, I do 
not see how they should be saved’. Hutton wished ‘si voluerint’ deleted, 
that the article ‘ minus offenderet’. But the authorized articles acknow- 
ledge the existence of a will to be saved even in those that profess 
a law or sect, and the first part of the Homily on Salvation quotes 
St Augustine, ‘whether thou wilt or no, that work that cometh not of 
faith is naught’. 

The article then is common ground to Papist, Calvinist, and the 
Church of England. All deny that saving grace is a universal gift. We 
only move off common ground when we ask to whom is grace denied. 
The Calvinist said it was denied to the non-elect. Nor was election 
confined to the Church.? Zwingli writes, for example, ‘ Nihil restat, quo 
occurs, however, in the 1538 series. Article VIII has ‘ cuius beneficium sit ut 
veram salutaremque poenitentiam agamus’, The same articles speak of ‘ fides 
iustificans’ as ‘salutifera* in that ‘habet spem et charitatem sibi individue con- 
iunctas, ac etiam studium bene vivendi ’. 

1 Isaac Walton, Life of Hooker. 

3 Non omnes, qui aqua baptizantur, consequi eo ipso gratiam aut donum fidei, 
sed tantum electos, Articuli Visitatonis (Francke, App. p. 119) : Hardwick. 
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minus inter gentes quoque Deus sibi deligat, qui observent et post fata illi 
iungantur ; libera est enim electio eius’.' The articles of the Church 
of England commit themselves to ‘ praedestinatio et electio nostra in 
Christo’.? Hence Cranmer could say, ‘To that eternal salvation cometh 
no man, but he that hath the Head Christ. Yea, and no man can 
have the Head Christ which is not in his Body the Church’,® and as 
a rider to the article (XVII) on predestination and election comes 
article XVIII, ‘Sunt et illi anathematizandi qui dicere audent, unum- 
quemque,’ &c.* It does not now concern us to enquire whether Whit- 
gift’s statement of the Roman doctrine of justification is correct or no. 
The judgement of the Council of Trent on the denial of grace was that 
‘etsi Ille pro omnibus mortuus est (2 Cor. v 15), non omnes tamen 
mortis eius beneficium recipiunt; sed ii duntaxat, quibus meritum 
passionis eius communicatur’; for ‘ nisi in Christo renascerentur, nun- 
quam iustificarentur, quum ea renascentia per meritum passionis eius 
gratia, qua iusti fiunt, illis tribuatur ’.° 

Hutton wished (8) deleted as being the equivalent of (7). Andrewes, 
Baro, and F. G. all struggle to eject ‘Calvinism’ from the article, with 
little success, I think, because they fail to see in what sense the Zam- 
bethani accept ‘omnes homines’. Andrewes and Baro explain ‘ut 
veniant ’ to mean ‘ita ut veniant’. F.G. says, ‘non omnes trahuntur 
tractu ultimo’. The Zambethani meant to say that ‘pagani, &c., non 
trahuntur, i.e. non convertuntur ad fidem et invocationem Dei’. In 
regard to them God’s purpose is suspended. ‘They are left for a time 
in their unbelief. The fact is patent; but the responsibility is with 
men. Hence the Church may pray: ‘O Merciful God, who hast made 
all men, and hatest nothing that thou hast made, nor wouldest the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should be converted and live, have 
mercy upon all Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Hereticks, and take from them 
all ignorance, hardness of heart, and contempt of thy word; and so 
fetch them home to thy flock, that they may be saved among the 
remnant of the true Israelites.’ Amongst the contemners of God’s 
word Whitgift would have included Papists, for their doctrine of merit. 
In the article the cause of heathen infidelity is ignored. 

Andrewes’s comment on (9) is, ‘ Non est positum aut in libero arbitrio 
cuiusquam nisi per Filium liberato, aut in potestate ullius nisi data illi 

1 Opp. ii p. 371 (Harold Browne). 

2 Art. XVII. 8 Works iv p. 510. 

* Inthe Irish Articles this XVIIIth article of 1563 is brought into one section, 
entitled Of the communicating of the grace of Christ, with a version of articles VII 
and VIII of the Lambeth series. This article reads, ‘Neither is there such a 
sufficient measure of grace vouchsafed unto everie man whereby he is enabled to 
come unto everlasting life’. 

5 Canones et decreta Conc, Trident. Sess. vi c. 3. 
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desuper.’ Baro is content to supply ‘naturali’ after ‘potestate’. This 
is the meaning of the article, if we understand ‘ uniuscuiusque hominis’ 
to mean, as it should, ‘of every one, Christian or heathen’. Andrewes 
allowed the word ‘ hominis’ to escape him. 

It seems strange to me that these three phrases, ‘ universis hominibus ’, 
‘omnes homines’, and ‘ uniuscuiusque hominis’ should all along have 
been supposed to include only the baptized. The framers of the series 
did not venture to ask the Archbishop to sanction what their friends 
abroad were saying, that the non-elect, who were passed by without 
regard had to their future sins and impenitency, were predestinated 
to continue to the end without grace. The doctrine of the articles, 
no doubt, makes the heathenism of the fathers to be visited on the 
children ; but it is not fatalistic, or ‘ Calvinistic’. 

It seems to me little less than monstrous that Whitgift, because he 
sanctioned the Lambeth Articles for a particular use in the University 
of Cambridge,’ should to this day be accused of hoping ‘ to bind the 
Church of England to the narrowest and most repulsive form of 
Calvinistic doctrine’? I think I have shewn conclusively that the 
fundamental proposition of the doctrine of absolute predestination, 
. irrespective reprobation, is not to be found in any article of the series ; 
that the derivative doctrines of the indefectibility of justifying faith, the 
absolute assurance to the faithful of remission of all his sins and of his 
salvation, the denial of saving grace to the reprobate, are not to be 
found there either. I think I have further shewn that the propositions 
contained in the archbishop’s articles are in absolute agreement with 
his own expressed opinions. He regarded the charge against Barrett as 
one of impiety. Barrett had according to the Heads impiously detracted 
from God’s part in the salvation or damnation of men. ‘The Lambeth 
Articles are a statement of what must be conceded to the Heads of 
Houses who claimed that the work was wholly God’s ; and I say that no 
more was conceded than the archbishop guided by the Book of Articles 
was bound to concede.* 


W. D. SARGEAUNT. 


1 Whitgift to the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads of Houses ii 282 : ‘ The proposi- 
tions nevertheless must so be taken and used as their private judgements ; thinking 
them to be true and correspondent to the doctrine professed in the Church of 
England, and established by the laws of the land: and not as laws and decrees’ ; 
i.e, I take it, the private judgements of the Vice-Chancellor and the Heads. 

2S. R, Gardiner History of England, 1603-1642, vol. i p. 153. I might quote 
such judgements ad libitum. 

3 Whitgift’s letter to Nevill of December 8 is often quoted as evidence that he 
was as Calvinistic as the Heads. He begged Nevill to desire the Vice-Chancellor 
‘to use the said propositions, as there might be no publication thereof, otherwise 
than in private. For that indeed his meaning was to let them understand he did 
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HOW DID THE JEWS BAPTIZE? 


THE appeal to Jewish custom is generally regarded as affording one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of the theory that the Apostolic 
and Early Church administered baptism by submersion. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to examine the evidence generally given for the belief 
that this was the custom of the Jews. 

For, obviously, it is not enough to assert that the word commonly 
used, /aba/, implies submersion. The meaning of a word is deter- 
mined by its use and not vice versa. To argue that /ada/ means to 
submerge, and that therefore it was the custom of the Jews to plunge 
the whole body at once in the water is to beg the question, and is as 
illogical as to assume that the Greek word Barrifew means to immerse 
totally, and from that to conclude that such was the primitive method 
of administering Christian baptism. As Hooker wrote (Z. P. iv 1, 7) 
‘words must be taken according to the matter whereof they are 
uttered’. The right method of understanding the significance of a 
word is to examine its use and, if possible, to gather its connotation 
from its context. 

Moreover, the question has been complicated by an inexact em- 
ployment of English terms. Immersion may be partial or total. Bu 
frequently writers after proving that baptism is spoken of as involving 
immersion, assume that that immersion was total. To prevent con- 
fusion, therefore, in what follows the ambiguous term ‘immersion’ will 
be avoided, and the word ‘ submersion’ will be used to express the act 
of plunging the whole body at one time under the water. Thus the 
whole body may be washed in a shower bath, or with a sponge in a hip 
bath, and the act though rightly spoken of as one of immersion will 
not be one of submersion. Even the word ‘to dip’ does not necessarily 
imply submersion. When we dip a cup in water we only put about 
half of it under the surface. When we ‘ take a dip in the sea’ very few 
of us dive in, or completely cover our bodies at any time while we are 
bathing. 

Evidence from the Old Testament. 

If we examine the Old Testament use of the word /aba/ we find 
from the Oxford Lexicon that it is employed some fifteen times in 
different connexions. There seems to be no distinction in its use in 


concur with them in judgement, and would to the end: and meant not to suffer any 
man to impugn them openly or otherwise’, This, however, is only another way 
of saying that, as long as the Heads would make the articles their rule of judgement, 
he would support them. He had no idea of referring to such opinions of theirs as 
are not contained in the articles, e.g. irrespective reprobation ; but assumes that 
they will maintain the agreement. 
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P., J.,and JE. The English word ‘dip’ is given as its equivalent. The 
word appears to be used of wetting any object when it is more con- 
venient to apply the object to the liquid than the liquid to the object. 
It is the term used to express the dipping of anything in blood, as 
Joseph’s brothers dipped his coat (Gen. xxxvii 31), especially in con- 
nexion with sacrifice (Lev. iv 6 and ix 9, of the priest’s finger). It is 
used also of dipping a rod in honey (1 Sam. xiv 27), of bread in vinegar 
(Ruth ii 14), and of a cloth in water (2 Kings viii 15). In none of these 
cases, except possibly in the last, would the immersion have been total. 

In one passage the meaning ‘to submerge’ is admissible. In 2 Kings 
v 14 we read that Naaman ‘dipped’ himself seven times in the Jordan. 
Elisha’s messenger ordered him to wash (rahaz) in the river, and we 
read that when he ‘dipped’ himself he did it ‘according to the saying 
of the man of God’. There is nothing to indicate that the word means 
anything more than ordinary washing. No stress is laid on the particular 
method to be employed, nor is any contrast drawn between washing by 
the ordinary natural process and washing by submersion. The same 
word for ‘wash’ is used in Num. xix 19, of the man who is ordered to 
bathe himself after defilement caused by touching a dead body, and 
there is nothing to indicate that more than ordinary washing is con- 
templated. Even in Job ix 30-31, the contrast is between washing 
with snow or lye and being defiled with ditch-water, not with being 
smothered in mud. 

Again the extreme difficulty of submersion would render its practice 
improbable. If it had been contemplated, surely the command to adopt 
a difficult and awkward process would have been more explicit. The 
laws of purification, such as that of Num. xix, are set out as applying 
to the sojourn in the Wilderness, where submersion would have been 
almost impossible. Moreover, we read of no structural baths in the 
Old Testament, nor have any traces of them been found before the 
Hellenistic period... The Hebrew word for balneator, ‘ballan’, was 
borrowed from the Greek.2 The word ‘ mikweh’, which in the Mishnah 
means the ritual bath that has played such an important part in Jewish 
life since the Middle Ages, in the Old Testament simply means a 
gathering of waters (Gen. i 10, of the waters into seas, Exod. vii 19, of 
pools in Egypt, Lev. xi 36, of a cistern). Even the mikwah of Isaiah 
xxii 11, was a cistern and not a bath. 


The Baptism of Proselytes. 
The mere use of the word /ada/ tells us nothing of ancient Jewish 
practice ; what is the evidence of later Jewish custom? It is well 


Benzinger Hebrdische Archdologie®, 1907, p. 85. 
* Buxtorf Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudicum, et Rabbinicum, 1874, p. 164. 
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known that the proselyte to Judaism was ‘baptized’; how was this 
baptism administered ? 

The writer of the article ‘Baptism’ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, gives the following detailed description of the method of admini- 
stration. 


‘ According to the teaching of later Judaism, a stranger who desired 
to become a proselyte of the Covenant, or of Righteousness, i. ¢. in the 
fullest sense an Israelite, must be circumcised and baptized, and then 
offer a sacrifice ; circumcision alone was not enough. Three of those 
who instructed the stranger in the Law became his “ fathers” or sponsors, 
and took him to a pool, in which he stood up to his neck in water, 
while the great commandments of the Law were recited tohim. These 
he promised to keep. Then a benediction was pronounced, and he 
plunged beneath the water, taking care to be entirely submerged. In 
the case of women, baptism and sacrifice were the things required to 
admit them to the full privileges of Israel. But for both male and 
female proselytes sacrifice was abolished after the destruction of the 
Temple.’ 


This is clear and decisive enough, and the last sentence shews that 
by ‘later Judaism’ is meant that of New Testament times and not that 
of the Middle Ages. The source of this description, however, is not 
stated; though at the end of the section the following references are 
given :— 

‘Literature. For the abundant literature on the subject, and for 
references to the Talmud, see Edersheim Life and Times of the Messiah 


II App. xii; Schiirer HP. II ii § 31, p. 319: Herzog RE. xii p. 250, 
first edition ; less full in second edition, p. 300.’ 


Turning to Herzog’s Realencyclopidie (first edition, vol. xii p. 297, art. 
‘Proselyten’) we find a similar detailed description, which may be the 
source from which that in Hastings’s Dictionary is drawn. No reference, 
however, is given to shew the authority on which it is based, and in the 
corresponding passage in the third edition, revised by Hauck (vol. xvi 
p. 118), the description seems to have disappeared altogether. A 
similar account, however, may be found in Buxtorf’s Lexicon Chal- 
daicum, Talmudicum, et Rabbinicum under art. Ger "3, p. 212, which 
is given as describing the modern custom based on the authority of 
Maimonides. The passage referred to seems to be that in Hilc. Issure 
Biah xiv which is thus translated in the Dissertatio de Proselytis Judaeo- 
rum of Paul Slevogt in Ugolini Thesaurus Antigquitatum Sacrarum 
vol. xxii p. decexviii :— 


‘Tres illi stant a tergo eius, eumque monent altera vice ex parte 
praeceptorum levium, ex parte praeceptorum gravium, idque dum in 
aqua stat. Si vero femina fuerit : eam quoque feminae in aqua collocant 
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usque ad collum suum et de foris consistentes, dum ipsa in aqua sedet, 
docent ipsam nonnulla de praeceptis levibus et gravibus ; si baptizata 
est in earum conspectu, convertant facies suas et egrediantur ita ut non 
videant eam ex aqua ascendentem.’ 


For this a further reference to Yebam. 474 is given, where the 
passage runs as follows :— 


‘Two learned men stand over him and inform him concerning some 
light commandments and some grave commandments, and when he has 
bathed and has come up again (out of the water) (aby ban) he is like 
an Israelite in every respect. In: the case of a woman women place 
her (m>w1) into the water up to the neck, and two wise men stand 


outside and inform her concerning some light and some heavy com- 
mandments.’ 


It will be noticed that it is only in the case of a woman that immer- 
sion to the neck is prescribed, and in neither case is there any direction 
clearly enjoining submersion. This would seem to suggest that, what- 
ever may have been the mediaeval doctrine, the original precept was 
merely given for the sake of decency. In Schiirer’s History of the 
Jewish People U1 ii § 31, we find numerous references to the Talmud 
for the Baptism of proselytes, but on p. 324 the author writes ‘the 
Talmud, so far as I am aware, contains as yet no precise account of the 
ceremonial. It is therefore purely gratuitous to assert that the tebilah 
(baptism) mentioned in the Talmud is different from that mentioned in 
the Mishnah’. 

In Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus, vol. ii, Appendix 12, we 
read ‘that baptism was absolutely necessary to make a proselyte is so 
frequently stated as not to be disputed’. For this fact several references 
to the Talmud are given as well as to later authorities (Ber. 47 4, Kerith 
ga, Jer. Yebam. 84, Yebam. 454, 46a and 4, 484, 76a, Ab. Sar. 
574, 59a, and other passages). ‘These seem, however, unless I have 
overlooked any point, merely to refer to the fact that proselytes were 
baptized. Dr Edersheim then alludes to the controversy as to whether 


both circumcision and baptism were necessary, and describes the act 
of baptism thus :— 


‘The person to be baptized, having cut his hair and nails, undressed 
completely, made fresh profession of his faith before what were desig- 
nated “the fathers of baptism” (our godfathers), and then immersed com- 
pletely so that every part of the body was touched by the water. The 
rite would, of course, be accompanied by exhortations and benedictions.’ 


As this passage is perhaps more frequently relied on by modern 
writers on the subject than any other it is worth following up the refer- 
ences given. These are to Ketub. 11 @ and Erub. 15 @ in the Talmud, 
and two to Maimonides, one of the latter being that quoted above. 


| 
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The evidence of mediaeval practice need not detain us, though it is 
somewhat misleading to quote it side by side with that from earlier 
authorities with no indication of the difference of date. The first 
passage from the Talmud mentions the baptism of a Ger and alludes 
to the fathers; the second refers to the water, and the same words 
reappear in Hagiga 11 a, Pesahim 109 and 4, and Yoma 31a. ‘These 
four references, therefore, represent only one single authority. The 
passage thus repeated, which (so far as I am aware) is unique, is so 
important that it should be quoted in full. I translate from L. Gold- 
schmidt’s German edition of the Babylonian Talmud now in course of 
publication :— 

‘He must wash his body in water, in water of the bath (“ mikweh”, 
“ Tauchbad ”, or in the translation of Erub. 14.4, “in angesammeltem 
Wasser”), his whole body, water for the whole body (1p Saw “in 
Umfang seines ganzen Leibes”, elsewhere, “es muss den ganzen Leib 
umgeben ”), a cubit broad, a cubit wide, and three cubits deep (“zu einer 


Elle, in der Héhe von drei Ellen”), and the Rabbis have defined that 
the bath must have forty seahs.’ 


General Customs of Purification. 

This passage is quoted four times in the Talmud but not apparently 
with direct reference to the baptism of proselytes. It is based on the 
Halakhic Commentary on Leviticus xv 16 preserved in the Sifra. We 
must therefore consider it in connexion with the general Jewish practice 
of ablution. For the law about proselyte baptism seems to have been 
based on the principle that the Ger was subject to the ordinary laws of 
purification. Is there any reason to believe that these involved sub- 
mersion ? 

To answer this question we may refer to the /ewish Encyclopedia 
(Funk & Wagnalls). The art. ‘ Proselyte’ adds little to our knowledge 
on this point. It merely says that ‘the details of the reception do not 
seem to have been settled before the end of the second Christian 
century’, and that ‘ it was based on the laws that proselyte and native 
Israelite should be treated alike ’. 

In the art. ‘Ablution’ we are told that there were three forms of 
washing, that of the hands (called ‘ baptism’ in Luke xi 38), that of the 
feet, and that by ‘immersion’ of the whole body in water. Thirteen 
references to the Old Testament are given in which the latter is pre- 
scribed. Of these twelve merely read ‘ he shall bathe himself in water’, 
or make use of some equally general phrase. ‘The thirteenth refers 
to Bathsheba washing herself on the housetop. ‘The author himself 
does not seem to mean submersion by his expression ‘ immersion of the 
whole body in water’ as he illustrates one of his own. examples by 
saying ‘the Levites were purified by having water of the sin offering 


| 
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sprinkled upon them’. A general washing of the whole body seems to 
be all that was originally implied in the texts, and it is to be noted that 
in the cases of ablution of the hands, at any rate, the water was usually 
poured over them instead of their being plunged into it. 

In the art. ‘ Baptism’ we read again that ‘ the Rabbis connected with 
this (the washing of clothes for purification) the duty of bathing by 
complete immersion’, and reference is made to the legend that our first 
parents, as a means of penitence, stood up to the neck in water, Adam 
for forty days in Gihon, and Eve for seven in the Tigris. A later form 
of the story, written perhaps under Christian influences, places Adam 
in the Jordan to connect his penance with the idea of the Sacrament. 
The Vita Adae et Evae (called the Apocrypha of Moses by Tischendorf), 
though it may contain early traditions, is of late date, and there seems 
to be no real connexion between this legend and the earlier Jewish 
customs of purification which the author of the article connects with 
Ezek. xxxvi 25, ‘I will sprinkle clean water upon you’. 

The quotation from the Halakhic Commentary on Lev. xv 16, men- 
tioned above as preserved in the Sifra, runs as follows : (Biblical text in 
italics) ‘ He shall wash in the water even though it be a mikweh, a// his 
Jlesh ; water into which his whole body can enter. How much is this ? 
A cubit by a cubit to the height of three cubits. You are found assert- 
ing that the contents of a mikweh is forty seah.’ 

The words ‘even though it be a mikweh’ are introduced to shew 
why the running water is not demanded as in v. 13; still water will do 
as well if there is enough for the whole body. This is estimated by the 
measurement of a man as three cubits high, but it does not seem to be 
implied that the mikweh must literally be of a sort of well shape. We 
may reasonably suppose that ‘height’ is merely used as a term to 
express the third dimension. ‘The object clearly is the sufficiency of 
the supply, not the shape of the bath. ; 

This is borne out by the discovery of ‘a large rock-cut trough at 
which presumably ablutions were performed’ near the remains of the 
altar recently discovered at the High Place above Petra. Its measure- 
ments are 5 feet 7 inches long by 18 inches wide, by 16 inches deep. 
‘The sacred place does not seem to be of more ancient date than 
shortly before the Christian era.’ Cp. S. R. Driver Modern research as 
illustrating the Bible, Schweich Lectures 1908, p. 62, and the authorities 
quoted there. 

The section Mikwa’oth of the Mishnah deals with Jewish customs 
of purification. Only one section, that dealing with the purification of 
women, appears in the Jerusalem Talmud, and the regulations ordered 
in other cases seem to have fallen out of use in the Dispersion, even if 
they were ever really carried out in practice. The Mishnah may be 
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read in Surenhusius’s Latin Translation, published with the comments 
of Maimonides and Bartenora in 1685, or reference may be made to the 
art. ‘ Mikwa’oth’ in the Eucyclopedia. In the first chapter we find that 
great stress was laid on the kind of water that might be used. There 
were six grades of sanctity. The lowest was that of water from a pond, 
ditch, cistern, or cavern, or of standing water which had flowed from 
a mountain, that is, apparent surface-water ; then follows that of a body 
of water containing forty seahs ; then that of a spring to which water 
drawn from some source had been added ; then that of a mineral spring ; 
and last, the highest of all, that of pure spring water. Elaborate dis- 
cussions follow as to when, and how, drawn water affects the purity of 
the spring water, but nothing is said about submersion. The one kind 
of water which is apparently disallowed is water drawn in a vessel. 

If an artificial bath is used it must contain at least forty seahs. But 
though stress is laid on the quantity, no mention is made of submersion. 
It is the measure sufficient to cleanse the whole body if spring water 
be not used that is insisted on ; if two people bathe one after another 
in the same bath containing only just so much, the second is still 
impure because the first has carried out some drops. This, at least, 
I take to be the meaning of the passage. But if the first keeps his foot 
in the bath, or even if part of his mantle is still in the water, that which 
is on his body is still part of the bath of forty seahs, and the second 
man is clean. (Mikwa’oth chap. vii 6 ‘Si in lavacro quadraginta fiunt 
Sata. congregata, et duo descenderunt lotum se, unus post alterum, 
primus mundus est, secundus autem immundus. R. Jehuda dicit, si 
primi pedes attigerint aquam, etiam secundus mundus est’.) An inter- 
esting passage in the Tosephta (Sekalim 1 a), containing a tradition 
dating from before the destruction of the Temple, tells how the legati 
Synhedrii, in the month before the Passover, were to see that the 
mikwa’oth were in good condition and contained the requisite forty 
seahs. 

In the passage quoted above as occurring four times in the Gemara, 
and therefore giving evidence of later ideas, the size of the bath itself 
is mentioned. But the object seems to be that of securing the full 
amount of jwater rather than that of rendering submersion possible. 
Thus in Erubin 14 a, Solomon’s sea is said to have contained 150 mik- 
wa’oth, and the capacity of the mikweh is explained by the passage in 
question. In Pesahim 109 a it is quoted as explaining the capacity of 
a quarter of a log in connexion with the observance of the Passover. In 
Hagiga 11 a, after contrasting laws which ‘are as mountains suspended 
by a hair and have no basis in the Bible’ with those of purification, the 
passage is again quoted as giving a standard for the measure (Gold- 
schmidt Mass) of the tebilah. In Yoma 31 a, after describing how the 
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High Priest bathed five times on the Day of Atonement, it is stated 
that the first bath was taken over the Gate of Water near the High 
Priest’s chamber, and the same quotation is made. From this it is 
argued that the spring from which the water came was twenty-three cubits 
higher than the floor of the court, since the gates were all twenty cubits 
high. To an objection that no allowance had been made for the 
architrave and bottom of the bath, it is answered that they were of 
marble and too thin to make any serious difference in the measure- 
ment. 

In all these cases, except possibly the last, it is the quantity of the 
water and not the size of the bath on which the stress is laid. In the 
last it is pointed out that the depth of three feet was not exceeded, but 
this literal interpretation of height was probably, as we saw, not the 
original meaning. The exact length of a cubit is uncertain. In Biblical 
times it seems to have been 18 inches, but the ell of the Talmud 
was 56-58 centimetres, or 22-23 inches. It would be possible, of 
course, to submerge a man in a bath 22 inches by 22 inches by 5 ft. 
6-8 inches, but the difficulty seems to have been felt in later times 
when the custom of submersion, it is asserted, was undoubtedly prac- 
tised, for in the mediaeval critical explanation of the Talmud made in 
the twelfth century, and known as the Tosafot, it was explained that 
the bath must be four cubits, or over seven feet, deep, though the 
water need only have a depth of three, since the entrance of the body 
of the man who was being purified would make it rise to the required 
height. (Jo. Andreze Danzii Baptismus Proselytorum Judaicus in Ugolini 
Thesaurus vol. 22, p. decccviii, chap. xxiii note g.) Even more convincing 
a proof that the covering of the body up to the neck mentioned in 
the case of female proselytes in the passage quoted above, did not 
involve submersion, may be found in the Mishnah Berakoth III 4 and 5. 
Here we read that the man who, while saying the morning blessing, 
remembers that he is impure, must go down and purify himself and, if 
possible, come up, dress, and say the Shema before the sun rises. If he 
has not time he must cover himself with the water and say it :— 


‘ Descenderit ad lavandum (51205 19»), si ascendere possit, sese vestire 
et recitare priusquam sol emicet, ascendat et vestiat se, et recitet ; sin 
minus aqua se contegat et recitet’ (nDIN» so bedecke er sich durch das 
Wasser und lese ; Goldschmidt) Surenhusius vol. i p. 11. 


Obviously the covering here is partial and, as in the passage quoted 
above, for the purpose of decency. He could not read the Shema with 
his head under water, and the command to cover himself as far as the 
hips implies that otherwise the immersion would not have been above 
the thighs. Moreover, the Jerusalem Talmud orders that, if the water 
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is still and pure, the man must trouble it with his feet so that it may 
hide his nakedness. I cannot find, in the other and very unpleasant 
comments of the Jerusalem Talmud on this and the preceding section 
about the ba’al keri, anything that implies submersion. 


Conclusion. 


We have examined the authority usually given for the statement that 
the Jews baptized by submersion. We have found that in Old Testa- 
ment times ceremonial washings were ordered. These were interpreted 
by the later traditions of the scribes as in some cases implying washing 
of the whole body, if possible in fresh or running water. Then in the 
period represented by the Mishnah we find elaborate precautions ordered 
to secure the right kind of water, and a certain standard of sufficiency 
in quantity, forty seahs, where running water was not to be had. In 
one passage also the water is to be sufficient for partial submersion as 
far as the hips for purposes of decency. In the later period of the 
Gemara we have a sentence, repeated in four different places, which 
describes the size of a bath that would hold the required quantity, and 
another passage which orders in the case of women proselytes an 
immersion to the neck for the purposes of decency. Some five hundred 
years later, long after Hebrew had become a mere ecclesiastical language, 
we find a fuller description of the administration of the rite of baptism 
of proselytes in which it is said that submersion is ordered and the word 
employed henceforth is generally held to imply total immersion. The 
whole offers a striking parallel to the growth of the idea in the Church 
that Christian baptism should be by immersion (cp. my ‘ Baptism and 
Christian Archaeology’, Studia Biblica vol. v p. 301, &c.). 

In the vast literature of the Talmud there may, of course, be other 
passages which throw more light on the subject than do those usually 
quoted to support the popular assertion ; but, unless this be so, it can 
hardly be said that it is proved that the Jews in Biblical times, or even 
during the first centuries of the Christian era, baptized by submersion. 


CLEMENT F, ROGERS. 
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THE TWO ZADOKITE MESSIAHS. 


Pror. H. L. Strack, of Berlin, has courteously sent me a copy of an 
article on Prof. Schechter’s Documents of Jewish Sectaries, vol. i, which 
he published in Reformation (1911, No. 7); and as that article included 
a friendly but decisive challenge of the position which I took up with 
regard to the now famous ‘ Zadokite Document’ in 7he Athenaeum for 
Nov. 26, 1910, it seems fitting that I should make an equally friendly 
and equally decisive reply. 

So far as a final judgement on the origin, date, and historical bearing 
of the document is concerned, it is only right that students should take 
plenty of time for its consideration, and Prof. Strack himself promises a 
more elaborate contribution on the subject after a closer investigation of 
it (‘nach genauerer Untersuchung’). The points for special examination 
are indeed very numerous, and the problem is at almost every step 
complicated with certain important matters relating to one set of religious 
ideas or another. But there is one point of vital difference between 
Prof. Strack’s view and my own which seems to me of a comparatively 
simple character, and which may, therefore, be conveniently dealt with 
in a paper of fairly limited dimensions. 

The question to answer is whether two different religious leaders are 
spoken of in the first eleven lines of the document or only one ; and as 
in a matter of this kind the text itself must first of all be consulted, 
I will here reproduce the portion referred to in the original and add 
a translation. After a perusal of the text thus placed before him, the 
student will be in a position to appreciate the difference between my 
reading of the document on this important point and that of Prof. 
Strack, whose further argument concerning it I will then fully discuss. 


HEBREW TEXT. 
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Pt, 1. 4. ‘ And now hearken, all ye that know righteousness, and meditate upon 
the works of God. For he has a controversy with all flesh, and he will 
execute judgement on all who contemn him. For because of their 
treachery in that they have forsaken him, has he hidden his face from 
Israel and from his sanctuary, and given them over unto the sword. . 
Yet remembering the covenant he made with their forefathers! has he 

5 left a remnant | to Israel, and gave them not over to complete destruc- 
tion. And at the end of the wrath, [namely] three hundred and ninety 
years * after delivering them into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, King of 

Babel, has he visited them, and he caused to sprout from Israel and 

Aaron a root of planting to possess his land, and to take pleasure in 

the good of his territory. And they meditated upon their sin, and they 

knew that they were guilty men, and like persons groping their way,| 
for twenty years. And God had regard to their works, for they sought 
him with a perfect heart. And he raised up for them a Teacher of 

Righteousness, in order to guide them in the way of his heart.’ 

In my Athenaeum article referred to I said that ‘two Messiahs are 
clearly indicated in the text if read in its natural sense’. Proof for this 
seemed to me unnecessary. We have here a regular series of Imperfects 
I regarded it, therefore, as self-evident that two different persons are 
introduced in these lines, a space of twenty years intervening between 
the beginnings of the two ministries. But Prof. Strack (following 
Prof. Schechter) thinks that the two are in reality only one; and if so, 
my initial conception of the problem would fall to the ground. Prof. 
Strack’s own words are as follows :—‘ A comparison of 1. 11 with 1. 7 of 
p- 1 does, it is true, produce at first an impression of different per- 
sonalities (“macht allerdings zuerst den Eindruck der Verschieden- 
heit”), but this impression cannot be maintained in view of other 
indications. If, therefore, the statement about the “twenty years” is 
correct, it is necessary to assume that twenty years after its “ sprouting ”, 
which need not necessarily be taken in the sense of “being born”, the 
root appeared as the “Teacher of Righteousness ”.’ 


1 Literally : the first ones. 

2 On the strength of a confused statement of Talmudical chronology found in 
‘Abodah Zarah fol. 9* Prof, Strack considers that by the 390 years after the con- 
quest of Nebuchadnezzar the year 47 B.c. is meant. On the correct reckoning it 
would be 197 B.c. (587-390). That we have here to deal with an erroneous piece 
of chronology is only too likely, the more so as similar instances can be cited. But 
Rabbinic chronology having been faulty to the extent of 150 years (197-47), why not £ 
J that of the sect of the document faultier still if the clear impressions derived from 
the persons and events mentioned in the document should be found to demand it. 
But the entire subject of the chronology of the document requires further 
investigation. 
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It is clear that Prof. Strack himself—and how can he help it ?— 
realizes that in its natural meaning the document would be taken to 
refer to two different persons in ll. 7 and 11 respectively. Only he 
considers that other parts of it prove such a construction to be erroneous. 
It will, therefore, be best to collect in this place all the references to the 
‘ Messiah’ and the ‘ Teacher of Righteousness’ found in both the frag- 
ments published by Prof. Schechter, so as to place the student in 
a position to decide for himself whether the indications they contain 
force us to abandon the natural meaning of Il. 7 and rr of p. 1, and to 
regard the ‘root of planting’ as one and the same person with the 
‘Teacher of Righteousness’. In the notes which will accompany the 
phrases cited, some matters will incidentally be touched upon which 
have a bearing on the interpretation of the document in general. 

1. There is first of all on p. 2, ll. 12-13 (fr. A) what may be fairly 
called the /ocus classicus of the document, and which had best be 
taken by itself ww NOX NIM WIP AN Dy 
nynn sow we nei: ‘And he made them know his Holy Spirit 
through his Messiah, and he is true. And in the explanation of his 
Name are their names. And those he hated has he caused to go 
astray.’ (In the sentence: ‘And in the explanation of his name are 
their names’, I see an allusion to the great similarity of meaning 
between the name of Boy@ds, founder of the Boethusian section of 
the Sadducees and yw", Jesus, vide Athenaeum, but this only by 
the way.) 

Now is there anything in this passage which obliges us to accept the 
forced and unnatural construction put by Prof. Strack on Il. 7 and 11 
of p. 2?—Clearly not! For the Messiah here spoken of may, in full 
accord with the usual sense of such sentences, be identical with the 
‘ T@acher of Righteousness’ of |. 11, regarded as a separate personality. 
It is clear that the gift of the Holy Spirit could not have been bestowed 
during the ministry of the ‘root of planting’, for the people were after 
its appearance still ‘like blind men . . . groping their way’. That 
ministry was essentially a negative one. They learnt to know ‘that 
they were guilty men’, but they could not find the way they wished to 
go. Then came the positive ministry of the ‘Teacher’, who guided 
them on the way which they had been seeking (compare Acts xix 1-5 ; 
also St John i 8-9). 

2. We may next conveniently put together the passages in which the 
title ‘ Teacher’ (m9, but also 71) is used in conformity with p. 1, 1. rr. 
On p. 6, Il. ro-11 (fr. A) is the sentence :—“my ty xd on 
‘And beside them none shall attain to it [i.e. 
to a certain religious way of life] until there arise he who teaches 
righteousness at the end of the days.’—Here we have a clear reference 
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to the expected reappearance of the ‘Teacher’ at the end of the 
dispensation then present. 

At the close of p. 19 and the beginning of p. 20 (fr. B) is the very 
Sewn paaxo: ‘And in his writing shall they [i.e. certain refractory 
people] not be written from the day when there was gathered in [i.e. died] 
the unique [or only] Teacher until there shall arise the Messiah from 
Aaron and Israel.’ (Specially to be noted is the epithet ™™, which— 
as Mrs Lewis of Cambridge has pointed out to me—is the exact 
equivalent Of Jenme, the Old Syriac rendering of povoyenjs in St John 
i14; Pesh. similarly ksgaee. But as this touches too closely on the 
question of identification of the persons referred to, it cannot be 
discussed in the present paper. )}—The reference to the Messiah from 
Aaron and Israel will be noted again under (4). 

On p. 20, ll. 13-15 (fr. B) we read :—5> on sy 
oy 195m wwe Andon wo: ‘And from the day 
when there was gathered in [i.e. died] the unique Teacher until all the 
men of war who walked with the man of lies were destroyed there were 
about forty years.’ (On my interpretation of the ‘forty years’ see the 
Athenaeum ; the expressions used are, of course, adapted in the well- 
known allusive style, from Deut. ii 14-16. The rebels here spoken of 
—in my opinion, the followers of the Apostle Paul—are compared to 
the rebellious Israelites who were doomed to die in the desert prior to 
the entry of the people into Canaan.) 

The last extant mention of the ‘Teacher’ is found in l. 32 of p. 20 
pry my dip): «And they shall be chastised by the first judgement in which 
the sons of the men of the unique one were judged, and they will listen 
to the voice of the Teacher of Righteousness.’ (This sentence requires 
elucidation, but the mere literal rendering is sufficient for our present 
purpose ; but it is, in connexion with all the four passages, important 
to note how frequently ddacxados, = M719, is used of our Lord in the 
Gospels, and that in the disputed passage in Josephus, Am. XVIII 
ch. iii 3, the same term is found.) 

The question must now be asked whether there is anything in these 
four passages to make it necessary for us to take the series of Imperfects 
with waw consecutive in ll. 1-11 of p. 1 in any but their natural sense, 
and the confident answer may at once be given that there is absolutely 
nothing in them to point in such a direction. On the contrary, the 
passage at the end of p. 19 and the beginning of p. 20 may legitimately 
be taken to look the other way, the ‘ Teacher’ being apparently regarded 
as distinct from the ‘ Messiah from Aaron and Israel’, 

1 The dots over the second » merely mean that it is to be deleted. 
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- 3. The designation ‘ Messiah’, without indication of descent, occurs 
only twice, once on p. 2, 1. 12, given under (1), and the second time 
in a passage beginning at the close of p. 5 (fr. A), where certain persons 
living at the ‘end of the destruction of the land’ (which I take to 
mean the final Roman conquest under Titus, a.p, 70) are accused of 
‘speaking rebellion against the commandments of God given by the hand 
of Moses and also against God’s Holy Messiah ; and there is clearly as 
little in this passage as in that found on p, 2, ll. 12-13, to suggest the 
necessity for taking ll. 7 and 11 of p. 1 in the sense adopted by Prof. 
Strack. 

4. Lastly, we have four passages in which a Messiah with specified 
descent from Aaron and Israel is spoken of. 

At the end of p. 12 (fr. A) is the phrase sw pan myo Noy ty: ‘Until 
there arise the anointed one from Aaron and Israel.’ The same phrase 
(with perhaps nw» for mw) clearly stood on p. 14, |. 19 (fr. A), where (in 
consequence of mutilation) the words Saw jon alone remain, On 
p. 19, l. 10 (fr. B), we have ‘When comes the 
Messiah from Aaron and Israel.’ The fourth passage (end of p. 19 and 
beginning of p. 20) has already been given under (2). 

In all the four instances the reference is to the appearance of the 
Messiah from Aaron and Israel at a future time; but it must be 
regarded as certain that what is meant is the reappearance of the ‘root 
of planting’ (manifestly a Messianic phrase, reminding one strongly of 
the idea of nay in the Old Testament ; and see especially Isaiah xi 1), 
also stated to be descended from Israel and Aaron. (On the idea of 
this double descent see Zhe Athenaeum.) 

But is there anything in these passages demanding our rejection of 
the natural sense of Il, 7 and 11 in p. 1 ?—Clearly not! On the contrary, 
it seems perfectly legitimate to argue that there is in the document an 
intentional distinction between the Messiah descending from Aaron 
and Israel and the Messiah, whose descent is not specified, the former 
having at his first coming awakened men to a knowledge of their guilt, 
and the latter having imparted to his followers the positive element 
by bestowing on them the gift of the Holy Spirit. In the language of 
the New Testament, Elias had to come first, and after him came the 
Messiah par excellence. The coming of both was, as is well known, the 
general expectation ; and from the Zadokite document, now brought 
to light by Prof. Schechter, we learn that both were by the sect in 
question expected to reappear in the latter days. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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FRAGMENTS OF AN ANGLO-SAXON 
SACRAMENTARY. 


WHEN in April 1908 I published in the JourNaL (vol. ix pp. 398 sqq-) 
some leaves of eighth-century sacramentaries, of English origin, and 
therefore rare and valuable, I did not expect that as a result frag- 
ments of another sacramentary of similar date and origin would be 
brought to my notice; but in November of that year dom Cunibert 
Mohlberg, O.S.B., of the abbey of Maria Laach, most kindly placed at 
my disposal ‘rotographs’ of four leaves which he had found in the 
Cologne City archives in a wrapper entitled ‘4 Bll. aus dem Sacra- 
mentarium Gelasianum ’, and bearing the mark ‘G B Kasten B Ne 24’. 

As an appendix to my previous Note I gladly avail myself of his 
courtesy to make known his communication, premising that I have 
unfortunately not been able, as I had intended, to see the original, and 
must therefore be content with the photographs, which, in some places, 
and especially in the rubricated titles of the A/issae and their parts, are 
scarcely legible, owing to the very soiled state of the fly-leaves. They 
come from Great St Martin at Cologne, the name of which, “Bibl. 
Mart.-maj.’, by a modern hand, occurs on one side of each leaf. Whether 
all four originally formed part of the same MS is uncertain and of no 
great importance. 

The leaves have been cut down, and now vary from 207 to 210 mm. 
in height, and from 148 to 158 mm. in breadth ; they are written with 
two columns to the page ; ff. a and 4 have 25 lines to the page with, on 
the average, 15 letters (4 mm. high) to a line; but ff. ¢ and d are the 
work of a different scribe who wrote 26 lines on a page and his letters 
are so much smaller that 23 of them go to a line. 

There can be little doubt as to the date and provenance of these fly- 
leaves ; they shew the characteristic script * (perhaps the most charac- 
teristic that exists) of a North English scriptorium of the first half of the 
eighth century ; but as the same script was used in the houses founded 
by the Northumbrian monks of that date on the banks or in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine (among them the Schottenkirche of 
St Martin at Cologne), it is difficult to decide on which side of the 
North Sea any given MS was written at this period. For liturgical 
purposes, however, this is of slight account, for these missionaries carried 
with them their books and their use. In any case we have in these 


1 Cf. Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique xi 3 (July 1910) p. 471. 
2 The script of ff. ¢ and d is very similar to that of the second hand of MS B.M. 
Reg. 1. B. vii (cf, Dr Kenyon’s Facsimiles of Bible MSS, London 1900, pl. xii). 
Gg2 
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leaves an evidence of the Saxon, or much more probably the Anglo- 
Saxon, sacramentary of the eighth century. 

The fragments contain part of eight missae votivae from the third book 
of the ‘Gelasian’ Sacramentary and confirm the opinion expressed in 
the previous Note, that the eighth-century ‘Gelasian’ sacramentary was 
the current one in the north of England. Two collects only which do 
not appear to have been published are here given ix extenso; for the 
others it will suffice to take Mr H. A. Wilson’s edition of Zhe Gelasian 
Sacramentary, Oxford, 1894, here cited as W, as the textbook, and to 
note such variants as are found in the fragments, thus allowing the 
liturgiologist to add them to his copy of that text ; all references, unless 
otherwise stated, are to the pages of that book; the small numbers 
indicate approximately the position of the various readings. 


Fol. a. 


[Incirit Actio Nuptia.is] exactly as Gel. III lii. 
W. 265. [Adesto domine . . . ] generis, &c. 
» [A4a.] Quaesumus omnipotens deus, &c. 
» Seereta.| Adesto domine supplicationibus, &c. 
* placitus (a unique reading). 
» 9»  V.D. qui foedera, &c. 
** tua gratia for tuaque gratia. * add (as in Menard) 
per Christum. 
» »  |4afra actionem.| Hance igitur, &c. 
illarum (as Menard) adgue obtatam seriem. diesque 
nostros omitted but in its place (as in Menard) fer 
[ Christum, &c.]. 
» »  |nfra actionem, &c.| Hanc igitur . . . deprecamur. 


domine omitted. tuorum ilarum et 
illarum (!!). quo diem for quo die. 
Fol. 4. 


| AD POSCENDAM SERENITATEM | as in Gel. III xlvi without the 
second collect, but with a Preface. 
W. 260. [Ad te nos . . . ] serenitatem. 
' supplicantes as in MS Regin. 316. 
» »  [A4&a.] Deus qui omnium rerum, &c. 
** natura. 
»  [Seereta.| Praeveniat nos, &c. 
” perficiant as in MS Regin. 316. 
V.D. per Christum dominum nostrum cuius creatura, &c. 
(only found in Gerbert Monum. vet. lit. aleman. i 302 
and note (r)); the text of the fragment is in places illegible, 
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but it concludes as in note (1) but with wimberum before 
amovert. 
W. 260. [Post communionem.] Plebs tua, &c. 
[PRo FuLcorius.] Gel. III Ixxvii. 
W. 288. [ Oratio.| Omnipotens sempiterne deus . . , noxios ignes. 


Fol. ¢. 


[The right-hand column of the recto and the left-hand column of the 
verso are practically illegible, and part of the rest is very indistinct ; 
hence it has been impossible to collate the variants. | 

| Pro pace. | Secreta and first Postcommunion of Gel. III lvi. 
W. 272. | Secreta.| [Deus qui credentes . . . suscipe]|re, &c. 
Of the three readings, Christianorum, Christianos, 
Romanos, the first is excluded as the letters os are visible, 
but there is room for more than Christia before it. 
» x» | Post communionem.| Deus auctor pacis, &c. 
® fidemus as in MS Reg. 316. 
[Pro caritate.| 2 collects and Secreta of Gel. III xxvi and 
Post communionem and Ad populum of xxvii. 
W. 247. | Oratio.| Deus qui diligentibus te, &c. 
| Ada.| Deus qui iustitiam, &c. 
* Deus as in MS. Regin. 316. 
» 9 | Seereta.| Deus qui nos ad imaginem, &c. 
The rest of the recto is undecipherable : the verso has 
W. 248. [Post communionem.] {Spiritum no }bis tue caritatis, &c. 
» 9  |Ad populum.| Confirma domine quaesumus, &c. 
[ORATIONES PRO HIS QUI AGAPE FACIUNT.| Gel, ITI xlviii. 
W. 261. Oremus dilectissimi, &c. 
Sanctum ac venerabilem retributorem, &c. 
» |Orationes ad Missas.| Gel. III xlix. 
W. 262. Deus qui post baptismi, &c. 


‘secundum’ as in MS. Regin. 316. 2 abolitionem. 
** operis for operibus. 
» »» Deus qui homini . . . metat suo[rum]. 
illo. veres (unique). 
Fol. d. 


[This leaf is quite legible. ] 
[ AD MISSAM IN DOMO Nova. | i. Infra actionem and first of the 
two Postcommunion collects of Gel. III Ixxiii. 
W. 284. [Jnfra actionem.| Hanc igitur . . - quam tibi offert, &c. 
the page begins with ‘ domus suae’, 
consistentibus\\ 
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W. 284. [ost communionem.| Omnipotens sempiterne deus qui 
is, &c. 

* tuos omitted. rore for rorem. 

[ AD FRUGES Novas.]| Two collects which do not seem to have 
been printed ; the second is of the Gallican type. 

Te (de) domine sancte pater omnipotens eterne deus sup- 
plices deprecamur ut misericordiam tuam iugiter nobis 
concedas sufficienter mensium [cur]sus et fructuum omnium 
- + quoque substantiam abu[n]jdantem, arborum fetus, 
proventus omnium rerum adque ab his omnibus prestife- 
rum (sic) fidus (for sidus) tempestatis universas procellas 
et grandinis amovere digneris, per. 

iMisericordiam pietatis tue supplices deprecamur, 
omnipotens eterne deus, ut oblationes populi tui quas tibi 
de suis primitiis offerunt benignignus (sic) suscipere digneris, 
tribu[e] eis domine in hoc seculo habundantiam tritici, uini 
et olei, in futuro autem uitam eternam, commemorationem 
quoque facientibus nobis beatissimorum martirum et con- 
fessorum ueniam peccatorum largire digneris, per. 

W. 294. Oramus pietatem, &c. (second collect of Gel. III Ixxxviii). 

** dignatus est for dignatus es. cfundas (? for confundas) 
for perfundas. The words ‘et fructus terrae tuae usque ad 
maturitatem perducas’ have been omitted by the copyist. 

[ Benedictio ad fruges novas.| Domine sancte pater omnipotens 
eterne deus qui celum et terram, Xc., as in Muratori Ziv. 
Rom. vet. (Venet. 1748) ii 228, with variants: xovum 

Sructum, offerentium for offerentibus, laudis for daudes. 
W. 294. Benedic domine hos fructus, &c. i.e. first collect of Gel. 
IIT Ixxxviii. 
The conclusion is ‘per quem hec omnia domine’ as in W. 
»  [Benedictio pomorum] i.e. Gel. III Ixxxix. 

Te deprecamur . . . diversis. 

novum for novorum ; inlustratione as in MS Regin. 316 ; 
benediccionem for benedictione. 


H. M. BANNISTER. 


THE ELZEVIR NEW TESTAMENTS OF 1624 
AND 1633. 


It seems many a long day since I investigated the minute differences 
between Elzevir 1624 and Elzevir 1633. My eyes were certainly better 
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then, but Dr Nestle’s article in the JouRNAL,' which I have only just 
seen, certainly startled me. His remarks are brusque almost to brutality : 
* Was Hoskier struck with blindness?’ ‘Was he mistaken in all these 
passages?’ ‘Therefore it is possible that Hoskier’s attention did not 
keep up to the last.’ Well, thank goodness, the answer is that I am 
perfectly right in the reading of my copies. I thought I had already 
guarded myself by remarking that the comparison of printed books is 
not like that of a single MS with any other standard. Dr Nestle in 
effect merely signalizes the fact that while both editions were passing 
through the press alterations were made in each after certain copies had 
been struck off. 

Heb. ix 12, my copy of 1633 reads eipdpevos ; 

Rom. vi 4, inn 1624 ,, «is Odvarov, 
exactly as I stated in 1890. 

Further, as to 1 Pet. iii 19 in the edition of 1624, I am correct in say- 
ing that the catchword is not transferred from p. 775 to 776. Tam 
correct. Dr Nestle merely means that in his copy it is so transferred. 

He says his copy reads top of 776: 


pact ropevbeis 20 

My copy reads :— 

mopevbeis exnpréev, more, 20. 
I will give the next line for Dr Nestle’s benefit; for rore must be 
squeezed into Ais next line, or something again overflow into the third 
line. The second line reads :— 

Gre drag éfed€xero ToD paxpobv— 
Dr Nestle says, ‘Is there no chance of finding the copy which he used?’ 
He refers to my copy of 1624. The answer is that both the copies of 
1624 and 1633 which I used in 188g are still in my possession, and I do 
not know why he should suppose that they are roving. I shall be glad 
to submit photographs if any one really cares for such minute matters. 

But would it not have been more generous of Dr Nestle to have asked 
me to verify my references before he pilloried me, and threw doubt on 
my accuracy? I am painfully conscious of fallibility; but I did take 
a great deal of trouble over those Elzevir lists, and my eyes were able 
to detect things in those days with no small accuracy and certainty. 

I venture to make this reply, as I expect shortly to bring out another 
essay ; and, although many faults and mistakes may be found in it, 
I would like the readers of this JouRNAL to know that in the main my 
observations can be relied upon. 

Since writing the above, I have found on my shelves another copy of 
Elzevir 1633 (other than the one which I used in 1890), and in this. 

1 J. T.S., July 1910, vol. xi p. 565. 
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- 3. The designation ‘ Messiah’, without indication of descent, occurs 
only twice, once on p. 2, |. 12, given under (1), and the second time 
in a passage beginning at the close of p. 5 (fr. A), where certain persons 
living at the ‘end of the destruction of the land’ (which I take to 
mean the final Roman conquest under Titus, a.p. 70) are accused of 
‘speaking rebellion against the commandments of God given by the hand 
of Moses and also against God’s Holy Messiah ; and there is clearly as 
little in this passage as in that found on p, 2, ll. 12-13, to suggest the 
necessity for taking ll. 7 and 11 of p. 1 in the sense adopted by Prof. 
Strack. 

4- Lastly, we have four passages in which a Messiah with specified 
descent from Aaron and Israel is spoken of. 

At the end of p. 12 (fr. A) is the phrase me ‘Until 
there arise the anointed one from Aaron and Israel.’ The same phrase 
(with perhaps mw for mw) clearly stood on p. 14, 1. 19 (fr. A), where (in 
consequence of mutilation) the words sxsw yan alone remain. On 
p. 19, 1. 10 (fr. B), we have x33: ‘When comes the 
Messiah from Aaron and Israel.’ The fourth passage (end of p. 19 and 
beginning of p. 20) has already been given under (2). 

In all the four instances the reference is to the appearance of the 
Messiah from Aaron and Israel at a future time; but it must be 
regarded as certain that what is meant is the reappearance of the ‘root 
of planting’ (manifestly a Messianic phrase, reminding one strongly of 
the idea of nny in the Old Testament ; and see especially Isaiah xi 1), 
also stated to be descended from Israel and Aaron. (On the idea of 
this double descent see Zhe Athenaeum.) 

But is there anything in these passages demanding our rejection of 
the natural sense of ll. 7 and 11 in p. 1 ?—Clearly not! On the contrary, 
it seems perfectly legitimate to argue that there is in the document an 
intentional distinction between the Messiah descending from Aaron 
and Israel and the Messiah, whose descent is not specified, the former 
having at his first coming awakened men to a knowledge of their guilt, 
and the latter having imparted to his followers the positive element 
by bestowing on them the gift of the Holy Spirit. In the language of 
the New Testament, Elias had to come first, and after him came the 
Messiah par excellence. The coming of both was, as is well known, the 
general expectation ; and from the Zadokite document, now brought 
to light by Prof. Schechter, we learn that both were by the sect in 
question expected to reappear in the latter days. 


G. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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FRAGMENTS OF AN ANGLO-SAXON 
SACRAMENTARY. 


WHEN in April 1908 I published in the JourNaL (vol. ix pp. 398 sqq.) 
some leaves of eighth-century sacramentaries, of English origin, and 
therefore rare and valuable, I did not expect that as a result frag- 
ments of another sacramentary of similar date and origin would be 
brought to my notice; but in November of that year dom Cunibert 
Mohlberg, O.S.B., of the abbey of Maria Laach, most kindly placed at 
my disposal ‘rotographs’ of four leaves which he had found in the 
Cologne City archives in a wrapper entitled ‘4 Bll. aus dem Sacra- 
mentarium Gelasianum’, and bearing the mark ‘G B Kasten B N° 24’. 

As an appendix to my previous Note I gladly avail myself of his 
courtesy to make known his communication, premising that I have 
unfortunately not been able, as I had intended, to see the original, and 
must therefore be content with the photographs, which, in some places, 
and especially in the rubricated titles of the A/issae and their parts, are 
scarcely legible, owing to the very soiled state of the fly-leaves. They 
come from Great St Martin at Cologne, the name of which, “Bibl. 
Mart.-maj.’, by a modern hand, occurs on one side of each leaf. Whether 
all four originally formed part of the same MS is uncertain and of no 
great importance. 

The leaves have been cut down, and now vary from 207 to 210 mm. 
in height, and from 148 to 158 mm. in breadth ; they are written with 
two columns to the page ; ff. a and 4 have 25 lines to the page with, on 
the average, 15 letters (4 mm, high) to a line; but ff. ¢ and d are the 
work of a different scribe who wrote 26 lines on a page and his letters 
are so much smaller that 23 of them go to a line. 

There can be little doubt as to the date and Jrovenance of these fly- 
leaves ; they shew the characteristic script? (perhaps the most charac- 
teristic that exists) of a North English scriptorium of the first half of the 
eighth century ; but as the same script was used in the houses founded 
by the Northumbrian monks of that date on the banks or in the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine (among them the Schottenkirche of 
St Martin at Cologne), it is difficult to decide on which side of the 
North Sea any given MS was written at this period. For liturgical 
purposes, however, this is of slight account, for these missionaries carried 
with them their books and their use. In any case we have in these 


1 Cf. Revue d’histoive ecclésiastique xi 3 (July 1910) p. 471. 
* The script of ff. ¢ and d is very similar to that of the second hand of MS B.M. 
Reg. I. B. vii (cf, Dr Kenyon’s Facsimiles of Bible MSS, London 1900, pl. xii). 
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leaves an evidence of the Saxon, or much more probably the Anglo- 
Saxon, sacramentary of the eighth century. 

The fragments contain part of eight mzssae votivae from the third book 
of the ‘Gelasian’ Sacramentary and confirm the opinion expressed in 
the previous Note, that the eighth-century ‘Gelasian’ sacramentary was 
the current one in the north of England. Two collects only which do 
not appear to have been published are here given zx extenso; for the 
others it will suffice to take Mr H. A. Wilson’s edition of Zhe Gelasian 
Sacramentary, Oxford, 1894, here cited as W, as the textbook, and to 
note such variants as are found in the fragments, thus allowing the 
liturgiologist to add them to his copy of that text ; all references, unless 
otherwise stated, are to the pages of that book; the small numbers 
indicate approximately the position of the various readings. 


Fol. a. 


[Inciprr Actio Nuptia.ts] exactly as Gel. IIT lii. 
W. 265. [Adesto domine . . . ] generis, &c. 
» »  [A4a.] Quaesumus omnipotens deus, &c. 
» Seereta.| Adesto domine supplicationibus, &c. 
** placitus (a unique reading). 
» »  V.D. qui foedera, &c. 
** tua gratia for twaque gratia. * add (as in Menard) 
per Christum. 
» »  |nfra actionem.| Hance igitur, &c. 
{Harum (as Menard) adgue obtatam seriem. diesque 
nostros omitted but in its place (as in Menard) fer 
[ Christum, &c.]. 
» »  |nfra actionem, &c.| Hanc igitur . . . deprecamur. 


%* domine omitted. 8 famulorum tuorum illarum et 
illarum (!!). quo diem for quo die. 
Fol. 4. 


| AD POSCENDAM SERENITATEM | as in Gel. ITI xlvi without the 
second collect, but with a Preface. 
W. 260. [Ad te nos. . . ] serenitatem. 
' supplicantes as in MS Regin. 316. 
» »  [Aé4a.] Deus qui omnium rerum, &c. 
** natura. 
» [Seereta.] Praeveniat nos, &c. 
7 perficiant as in MS Regin. 316. 
V.D. per Christum dominum nostrum cuius creatura, &c. 
(only found in Gerbert A/onum. vet. lit. aleman. i 302 
and note (r)); the text of the fragment is in places illegible, 
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but it concludes as in note (1) but with ximdborum before 
amoveri. 
W. 260. [Post communionem.] Plebs tua, &c. 
[Pro ruLcorisus.] Gel. III Ixxvii. 
W. 288. [ Oratio.] Omnipotens sempiterne deus . . , noxios ignes. 


Fol. ¢. 


[‘The right-hand column of the recto and the left-hand column of the 
verso are practically illegible, and part of the rest is very indistinct ; 
hence it has been impossible to collate the variants. | 

| Pro pace. | Secreta and first Postcommunion of Gel. III lvi. 
W. 272. | Secreta.| [Deus qui credentes . . . suscipe|re, &c. 
Of the three readings, Christianorum, Christianos, 
Romanos, the first is excluded as the letters os are visible, 
but there is room for more than Christia before it. 
» x | Post communionem.| Deus auctor pacis, &c. 
® fidemus as in MS Reg. 316. 
[Pro caritate.| 2 collects and Secreta of Gel. III xxvi and 
Post communionem and Ad populum of xxvii. 
W. 247. | Oratio.| Deus qui diligentibus te, &c. 
| AZia.| Deus qui iustitiam, &c. 
* Deus as in MS. Regin. 316. 
» 9 | Seereta.| Deus qui nos ad imaginem, &c. 
The rest of the recto is undecipherable: the verso has 
W. 248. [Post communionem.] [Spiritum no tue caritatis, &c. 
» 9  |Ad populum.| Confirma domine quaesumus, &c. 
[ORATIONES PRO HIS QUI AGAPE FACIUNT.]| Gel. III xlviii. 
W. 261. Oremus dilectissimi, &c. 
Sanctum ac venerabilem retributorem, &c. 
» »  [Orationes ad Missas.| Gel. xlix. 
W. 262. Deus qui post baptismi, &c. 
‘secundum’ as in MS. Regin. 316. 2 abolitionem. 
operis for operibus. 
» Deus qui homini . . . metat suo[rum]. 
illo. veres (unique). 


Fol. d. 


[ This leaf is quite legible. ] 
[ AD MISSAM IN DOMO Nova. | i. Infra actionem and first of the 
two Postcommunion collects of Gel. IIT Ixxiii. 
W. 284. [Jnfra actionem.| Hanc igitur . . . quam tibi offert, &c. 
the page begins with ‘ domus suae’. 
consistentibus'! 
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W. 284. [Post communionem.| Omnipotens sempiterne deus qui 
facis, &c. 

* fuos omitted. rore for rorem. 

[ AD FRUGES Novas.| Two collects which do not seem to have 
been printed ; the second is of the Gallican type. 

Te (de) domine sancte pater omnipotens eterne deus sup- 
plices deprecamur ut misericordiam tuam iugiter nobis 
concedas sufficienter mensium [cur ]sus et fructuum omnium 
- quoque substantiam abu[n]dantem, arborum fetus, 
proventus omnium rerum adque ab his omnibus prestife- 
rum (sic) fidus (for sidus) tempestatis universas procellas 
et grandinis amovere digneris, per. 

[Afia?| iMisericordiam pietatis tue supplices deprecamur, 
omnipotens eterne deus, ut oblationes populi tui quas tibi 
de suis primitiis offerunt benignignus (sic) suscipere digneris, 
tribu[e] eis domine in hoc seculo habundantiam tritici, uini 
et olei, in futuro autem uitam eternam, commemorationem 
quoque facientibus nobis beatissimorum martirum et con- 
fessorum ueniam peccatorum largire digneris, per. 

W. 294. Oramus pietatem, &c. (second collect of Gel. III Ixxxviii). 

** dignatus est for dignatus es. cfundas (? for confundas) 
for perfundas. The words ‘et fructus terrae tuae usque ad 
maturitatem perducas’ have been omitted by the copyist. 

[ Benedictio ad fruges novas.| Domine sancte pater omnipotens 
eterne deus qui celum et terram, X&c., as in Muratori Zi¢. 
Rom. vet. (Venet. 1748) ii 228, with variants: xovum 

Sructum, offerentium for offerentibus, laudis for laudes. 
W. 294. Benedic domine hos fructus, &c. i.e. first collect of Gel. 
IIT Ixxxviii. 
The conclusion is ‘per quem hec omnia domine’ as in W. 
 [Benedictio pomorum] i.e. Gel. IIT lxxxix. 

Te deprecamur . . . diversis. 

novum for novorum ; inlustratione as in MS Regin. 316 ; 
benediccionem for benedictione. 


H. M. 


THE ELZEVIR NEW TESTAMENTS OF 1624 
AND 1633. 


It seems many a long day since I investigated the minute differences 
between Elzevir 1624 and Elzevir 1633. My eyes were certainly better 
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then, but Dr Nestle’s article in the JouRNAL,' which I have only just 
seen, Certainly startled me. His remarks are brusque almost to brutality : 
‘ Was Hoskier struck with blindness?’ ‘Was he mistaken in all these 
passages?’ ‘Therefore it is possible that Hoskier’s attention did not 
keep up to the last.’ Well, thank goodness, the answer is that I am 
perfectly right in the reading of my copies. I thought I had already 
guarded myself by remarking that the comparison of printed books is 
not like that of a single MS with any other standard. Dr Nestle in 
effect merely signalizes the fact that while both editions were passing 
through the press alterations were made in each after certain copies had 
been struck off. 

Heb. ix 12, my copy of 1633 reads cipopevos ; 

Rom. vi 4, 1624 ,, «is Odvaroy, 
exactly as I stated in 1890. 

Further, as to 1 Pet. iii 19 in the edition of 1624, Iam correct in say- 
ing that the catchword is not transferred from p. 775 to 776. Iam 
correct. Dr Nestle merely means that in his copy it is so transferred. 

He says his copy reads top of 776: 

paar rropevbeis 20 
My copy reads :— 

ropeveis éxnpréev, rote, 20. 
I will give the next line for Dr Nestle’s benefit; for wore must be 
squeezed into Ais next line, or something again overflow into the third 
line. The second line reads :— 

Gre drag 7) TOD paxpobv— 
Dr Nestle says, ‘Is there no chance of finding the copy which he used?’ 
He refers to my copy of 1624. The answer is that both the copies of 
1624 and 1633 which I used in 188g are still in my possession, and I do 
not know why he should suppose that they are roving. I shall be glad 
to submit photographs if any one really cares for such minute matters. 

But would it not have been more generous of Dr Nestle to have asked 
me to verify my references before he pilloried me, and threw doubt on 
my accuracy? I am painfully conscious of fallibility; but I did take 
a great deal of trouble over those Elzevir lists, and my eyes were able 
to detect things in those days with no small accuracy and certainty. 

I venture to make this reply, as I expect shortly to bring out another 
essay; and, although many faults and mistakes may be found in it, 
I would like the readers of this JouRNAL to know that in the main my 
observations can be relied upon. 

Since writing the above, I have found on my shelves another copy of 
Elzevir 1633 (other than the one which I used in 1890), and in this. 

1 J.T. S., July 1910, vol. xi p. 565. 
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copy, stands, sure enough, at Heb. ix 12, eipdyevos. The change from 
cipopevos is abundantly evidenced by the fact that p as well as o were 
changed. In the other 1633 pis straight : here p is substituted with a curv- 
ing tail to the right embracing the lower part of a. They had three ros 
in their cases ; for in 1624 the p is again different from either of these, 
being straight for a certain distance and then having a small curl. 


EUANGELIUM GATIANUM. 


In the July number of the Journat (vol. xi p. 610) I notice that 
Dr Burkitt, in reviewing the new edition of gat, says: ‘ But there is 
nothing Irish about Mk, Lk, Johin %. Because there are “ Irish” read- 
ings in 4 (Matthew) that does not prove that 4 (Mk, Lk, Joh) has an 
Irish strain in its ancestry, much less that the Irish strain is the primitive 
“strues”, to use Herr Heer’s word.’ Where did Professor Burkitt get 
his facts? I was unable to get the readings of 4 outside of St Matthew 
until I had the rest of the MS photographed for my private use. Now 
A in Mk, Lk, Joh és Irish, was written in Ireland by an Irishman, and has 
Irish decoration (the earliest of its kind that we know). Its text, how- 
ever, is quite Vulgate and equals Wordsworth’s Z. 


THE ANTINOE GOTHIC-LATIN FRAGMENT. 


WITH regard to the note on the Gothic (7. 7. S. vol. xi p. 612) of the 
new Gothic-Latin fragment giess, it is not only f that the Latino-Greek 
part of the Gothic favours. This strain comes through a combination of 
a fand 

See, for instance, at Luke xix 22 :— 


Gothic: unselja skalk jah lata 
a: infidelis serve et male 
J: serve nequa et piger 
qg: infidelis serve et piger 
Here, 4 and g, which have so much in common, divide squarely ; for 
6 says (alone) ‘ crudelis serve’, while it may be remembered, that ¢ omits; 
and ¢ff,/ write: ‘O infidelis serve’; 7: ‘infidelis serve’ (with Lucifer, 
quoting Luke xix 12/27 in full, but in his introductory notice: ‘Serve 
nequam et piger ’)’; r: ‘serve infidelis’ ; d: ‘serve inique’; and s merely 
‘homo’; [7, is wanting, and Durmach Dimma h and p shew no varia- 
tion from Greek and Vulgate = ‘serve nequam’; 6 follows Greek order 
with ‘ nequam serve ’}. 
Arm plays the variation (according to Sabatier) of dure doiAc, with 
yr S and five Latins, as above; while all Greeks, with Coptic, write 
} Tischendorf goes wrong about this Lucifer quotation. 
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movnpe Sodre. ‘This, then, is noteworthy, because the Gothic is as a rule 
so beautifully faithful to the Greek, and adapts itself so readily to it. 

Syr cu goes with a (but inverting the order) while retaining amore or 
infidelis, Peshitto with Greek and Coptic. [Not extant in Jerusalem 
Syriac.] The Diatessaron goes with f, although quoting in full from 
St Luke’s account. Now this is important, for the phrase is not 
a simple importation from St Matthew. That the Gothic is here sup- 
ported by a fg and Diatess. gives food for some thought. ‘Then the 
Lucifer variation in the Luke text of injfidelis serve (with ¢ ff, i 2 Syr S 
arm) is noticeable. Of course dame doiAc is the antithesis of St Luke’s 
muoré, just as infidelis serve et male is the antithesis of St Mat- 
thew’s dyaGé Kai moré, but St Matthew does not say infidelis 
serve et male, but rovnpt dodA€ Kai oxvypé as f Goth Diatess. in St Luke. 
While Syr cu and a in Luke render ‘evil slave and faithless’ or ‘ faith- 
less slave and evil’, and g ‘faithless slave and lazy’, none of the five 
agreeing with St Matthew. And Syr S arm and Lucifer simply ‘ faith- 
less slave’ in Luke. Lucifer, however, prefixes his long quotation from 
Luke by some short remarks including the phrase ‘serve nequam et 
piger’. Nor does he go on to say ‘in alio Evangelio’ the account is so 
and so. But runs on with St Luke. Gothic is wanting for St Matthew’s 
account, and Syr S badly mutilated in xxv 21/26 with ‘and lazy’ 
illegible in verse 26. 

Neither Greeks nor other authorities vary here in Matthew from 
mrovnpe Kai éxvynpé in any way except as to the order of dodAc« 
or rovnpé, all having the addition xai d«vypé, and none xai 

The point is that when the Gofhic runs away at a tangent the reading 
is very old. This is shewn here by the Diatessaron support, as well as 
that of Syr cu and af, while the azure of Syv S Lucifer (introduced into 
‘heir amplified clause by a g), and supported by ¢ f/, 7/7 also pushes 
the reading back far. Why then do the Greeks shew no variation ? 

Excellent as is the Gothic version, I do not think we have among our 
Greek MSS the recension upon which it was based. I expect to cite 
other examples elsewhere to shew this. 

In other words the Gothic was based on a Greek document or docu- 
ments which partook of a very early Graeco-Syriac-Latin stem. 


H. C. Hoskrer. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


Mr Hoskier asks me where I got my facts about Codex Claromontanus 
(Vat, Lat. 7223), known as 4 of St Matthew. I am extremely interested 
to hear that it was written in Ireland by an Irishman, and I am sure 
that all readers of this JourNat will be grateful if Mr Hoskier will 
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publish the colophon or note which establishes this important fact. My 
own knowledge of % is derived from a somewhat hasty examination, 
during which I was chiefly anxious to test the general accuracy of 
Belsheim’s edition of Matthew, and to make sure that it did not belong 
originally to the rest of the volume. ‘This indeed is clear ; Matthew is 
written in quite a different hand, and a blank page (now fo/. 66 b) 
separates it from Mk, Lk, Joh. I confess I did not go through this 
later portion, and so the evidence for its place of writing and the name 
of the scribe escaped me. The text, as Mr Hoskier says, is Vulgate, 
but is it really very much akin to Wordsworth’s Z? Does it not read 
guippini in Lk. xi 28, where Z has guinimmo? Does it not have the 
shorter form of the Lord’s Prayer in Luke xi 2-4, while Z adds, ‘ Thy 
Will be done’, and other things besides? I would not quibble at 
a word, but Mr Hoskier has such a well-deserved reputation for minute 
accuracy in textual matters, and he is so severe on the lapses of other 
people, that his statement might very well be understood to imply 
a higher degree of similarity between Z and the Vulgate portion of Cod. 
Claromontanus than I imagine to exist. 

I take this opportunity of making a few remarks on Mr Hoskier’s 
Note about the Gothic version of Lk xix 22. Certain texts, including 
the Gothic and f, add the equivalent of xai dxvnpé (from Matt. xxv 26) 
in Lk. xix 22, where the Greek MSS have only zovypt doiAc. Some 
Old Latin texts (but not for the Gothic) have the equivalent of dure 
instead of rovypé or éxvypé. Here therefore f and the Gothic are in 
close agreement against the Greek on the one hand and genuine Old 
Latin texts on the other: the only difference is that the Gothic has 
‘bad slave and lazy’,' where f has serue nequa et piger. 

That the introduction of infidedis in this passage is very ancient is 
proved by its occurrence in the ‘Old Syriac’, and even in the Arabic 
Diatessaron, as well as most of the MSS of the Old Latin. But I fail 
to see the cogency of the evidence for the antiquity of the special feature 
of f and the Gothic, viz. the insertion of ‘and lazy’. That it is found 
in the Arabic Diatessaron is one of the indications that in Tatian’s 
Harmony certain incidents and sayings now separated in the Arabic 
were once welded together into one—though I do not suppose that 
Mr Hoskier would admit this. 

Mr Buchanan has taught us that 4 in Lk. xix 22 reads o infidelis serue 
(with ¢ 2), not crudelis serue.* 

A more important matter is the evidence of Lucifer. Lucifer’s works 
are preserved only in a single ninth-century MS, but happily the text 
does not appear to have been contaminated from the Vulgate by copyists, 
and as Lucifer’s general method appears to have been to open his Bible 

’ For unsels =novnpéc, see Matt vi 23. 2 Journal of Theol. Studies x 122. 
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and go on transcribing passage after passage, only dropping a few sen- 
tences or paragraphs here and there, his longer quotations are practically 
equivalent to extracts from a Latin codex of the fourth century. But 
Lucifer’s shorter quotations, where we have no particular reason to think 
he had his book open before him, are no better than those of other 
writers who trust to their memory. In this instance he says (Harte/ 
248 last words, 249): ‘Quem me uis inueniri? illumne seruum qui 
acceperat unum talentum... meruit etiam ipsum talentum amittere 
et audire serue nequam et piger, an illum qui acceptam quantitatem 
decies multiplicatam repraesentauerit cuique fuerit dictum euge serue 
hone et fidelis, quia in modico fuisti fidelis et in plurimis te constituam, 
intra in gaudium domini tui? sed istud unde audire potero, si te 
metuens quae tibi fuerint placita fecero ? 

‘Intuere in Euangelio quid nos facere uoluerit Dominus et desine nos 
dicere adrogantes : Homo quidam erat diues.... 

| Here follows Lk. xix 12-27 in full, in surprising general agreement 
with 

The long quotation is, as we should expect, very accurate : no doubt 
Lucifer was copying from a book. But the shorter quotations at the 
beginning are not so accurate: it is difficult to say whether the second 
one is meant for Matt. xxv 21, as Hartel thinks, or for Lk. xix 17. 
Not to tabulate minor points, guia in modico fuisti fidelis comes from 
St Luke, but zx p/urimis te constituam comes from St Matthew. Surely 
the explanation is simple enough: Lucifer does not open his book till 
he comes to ‘ /ntuere in Euangelio’, and both the previous quotations 
are from memory. When, therefore, we find that serve neguam et piger 
is actually the reading of a f 4, &c., in Matt. xxv 26, it does not seem 
a very bold conjecture that these words in Lucifer have nothing to do 
with his text of Lk. xix 22, but are simply a reminiscence of the parallel 
words in Matthew. 

In conclusion I must add that neither I nor any one else ever sup- 
posed that the ‘ Western’ element in the Gothic is confined to what is 
to be found in /: the well-known interpolation in Lk. i 3 is an instance 
of a Western reading in the Gothic not shared by £ ‘The point I have 
been concerned to maintain is that the peculiar element in / which is 
neither Old-Latin nor Vulgate is akin to the Gothic, and appears to be 
derived from it. In other words, the type of Latin text called by 
Westcott and Hort ‘Italian’, as distinguished from ‘ European’ or 
‘Vulgate’, is not a direct ancestor of the Vulgate text, but a peculiar 
by-product, a result of various Gothic invasions of North Italy. 


C. Burkirr. 


1 e. g.in ver. 18 both 6 and Lucifer have mna tua fecit quinque talenta : a good deal ! 
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ON IMMEDIATELY IN MATT. XXIV 29. 


Ir has frequently been maintained that Matt. xxiv 29 is more original 
in expression than the parallel passage Mk. xiii 24 ; and now Dr Sanday 
in the new Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 10, has lent the 
weight of his authority to what I cannot but consider to be the erroneous 
view. This seems, therefore, a not inappropriate time for entering 
a respectful protest. Dr Sanday says: ‘In Matt. xxiv 29, “ /mmediately 
after the tribulation of those days ”, the word “ immediately ” is not found 
in the parallel text Mk. xiii 24; and yet we may be pretty sure that it 
is original, because it would seem to be contradicted by the event.’ 

But does the passage in St Matthew really say more definitely than 
that in St Mark that the Parusia will come ‘immediately’? I do not 
think so. Had we found in some Gospel such a statement as ‘ When 
ye see Jerusalem encompassed by armies, know that its desolation is 
nigh. But immediately after the city is taken, the sun shall be darkened 
and the sign of the Son of Man will appear’—then, indeed, we might 
say that this is a definite vaticinium which would seem to be contra- 
dicted by the event, and we might consequently regard it as more 
‘ original’ than the vaguer language of Mk. xiii 24. But this imaginary 
saying is not what we find in Matt. xxiv. 29. The Odio of this verse 
and of Mk. xiii 24 is a much vaguer state and period. Matthew does 
not say the Parusia is coming immediately : he only says that the Parusia 
is coming ¢mmediately after a certain period of tribulation, a period itself 
in the future. No doubt it is all to come to pass in ‘this generation’ 
(Matt. xxiv 34, Mk. xiii 30, Lk. xxi 32): that is common to all the 
Synoptic Gospels. What I am here trying to point out is that Matthew’s 
ciGéws introduces no new element into the anticipated chronology. 

In Mk. xiii 21 ff the disciples are told not to believe when folk say 
the Messiah has come here or there : yi murrevere, our Lord says to 
them, but (dAAa) when the tribulation is past then they will see the Son 
of Man coming in clouds (vv. 24-26). dddAd always looks back to 
a preceding negative expressed or understood. If in v. 24 it does not 
actually look back to ‘do not believe’ in v. 21, then we must under- 
stand it to mean ‘These impostors are not the Messiah, but. . .’. 

The parallel passage Matt. xxiv 23-30 follows Mark very closely, 
except that Matthew inserts vv. 26-28 from Q (= Lk. xvii 23, 24, 37”). 
By this insertion, especially by v. 28, ‘after the tribulation’ has been 
broken off from ‘do not believe’, and so Matthew introduces it by 
ei6éws 5€. The meaning is not different from the meaning of Mark ; 
but whereas Mark speaks of the future tribulation and the future 
Parusia as being all in one period (é éxeivars Matthew 
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distinguishes ¢wo periods, the ‘tribulation of those days’ and the 
Parusia immediately (ei6éws) afterwards. The difference between the 
two Gospels is here merely one of wording : so far as the time indicated 
for the Parusia is concerned I cannot see that either is more original 
than the other. 

With regard to the second passage brought forward by Dr Sanday as 
an instance of the occasional inferiority of Mark, viz. the Saying ‘I was 
not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel’, which in 
Matthew introduces the conversation between our Lord and the Syro- 
phoenician woman,’ it may be remarked that the phrase ri mpéBara 
7a drohwXéra oixov “Iopand has already been used in Matt. x 6. One of 
the most marked features of Matthew’s style is his frequent repetition 
of his own peculiar or characteristic formulas.* We may very well 
believe that he found traditional authority for telling us that our Lord 
had quoted ‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice’ from Hosea ; but at the 
same time we may regard the insertion of this in the context of Matt. 
ix 13 as being simply and solely an editorial addition, whatever may be 
the case with regard to Matt. xii 7. Similarly it is not unreasonable to 
regard Matt. xv 24 as designed by the Evangelist to introduce and 
explain the curt refusal of Mk. vii 27. In any case it seems to me to be 
similar in genesis to such peculiarities of the First Gospel as Matt. ix 13 
(referred to above), xiii 10, xiv 16%, 18, xvi 11, xvii 7. 

For these reasons I cannot accept Dr Sanday’s illustrations as self- 
evident ‘examples in which the text of St Mark as we have it does not 
appear to be prior to that of one or both of the two companion Gospels’ 
(Studies, p. 9). 

F. C. Burkitt. 


ON EAYTON EKENQSEN, PHIL. ii 7. 


Tue Note by Mr John Ross in /. 7..S. July 1909 p. 573 seems to 
remove the difficulty (felt by Lightfoot, Gifford, and other commen- 
tators) of giving dpwaypds its proper active signification. It also seems 
to remove all ambiguity from the phrase éavrdv éxévwrer. This may 
now be interpreted as the exact antithesis of dpraypov yyjraro—' He 
considered His equality with God not as an opportunity of self- 
aggrandizement, but effaced all thought of self and poured out His 
fullness to enrich others’. 


1 Matthew calls her a Canaanite : what an artificial Old Testament word! It is 
just like calling Wady Ghurundel ‘ Elim’. 

2 I need only refer to Sir John Hawkins’s lists in Horae Synopticae, pp. 168 ff, 
and the phrases printed in clarendon type, pp. 82-98. 
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The expression éavrov éxévwoev—which is perhaps an equivalent for 
Myr, Is. lili 12—contains two ideas 

(a) Abnegation of selfish impulses, the opposite of ambition or self- 
aggrandizement, and 

(2) Self-devotion, self-sacrifice for others’ good, utter unreserved self- 
dedication to the service of others ; the opposite of plundering others, 
or ignoring their interests in one’s own ambition. 

We thus have in this passage a view of our Lord’s humiliation which 
is of constant recurrence throughout the New Testament. His com- 
mendation of the poor widow who withheld nothing’ shews ‘the mind 
which was in Christ Jesus’. The thought of Him in whom all fullness 
dwelt emptying Himself that He might fill all things*—of Him who 
was rich enriching us by making Himself poor *—of Him who by 
suffering not only learned obedience but also ‘found out’ * eternal 
salvation and became able to save to the uttermost—all this fits in with 
this the apparent meaning of this passage. ‘Not mine own will’ is our 
Lord’s constant thought in the Fourth Gospel. 

This exegesis is counter to that of Lightfoot, Gifford, and other 
eminent scholars, and therefore demands some apology and excuse, and 
I should like to ask forbearance for apparent presumption in pointing 
out what seems to me the one weak spot in Dr Gifford’s valuable and 
exhaustive ‘ study ’,° 

Notwithstanding his able championship of St Paul’s exactness and 
accuracy in the use of language, Dr Gifford here allows himself the 
assumption that St Paul uses dpraypos to mean dpraypa. The evidence 
for the terminations being interchangeable in some cases is not to the 
point. Not only does he adduce no instance of dprayypés being used 
for dpraypa, but he assumes that St Paul in this passage rejects this 
latter, the commoner word, with a clear definite meaning, the meaning 
he wishes to convey, and chooses another word which at least admits 
of another shade of meaning. Neither Dr Gifford nor any others give 
any reason for St Paul’s departure from his wonted exact accuracy. The 
real reason why so many eminent scholars took this line seems to have 
been the difficulty of reconciling the meaning of ‘ robbery’ with the 
validity of our Lord’s claim to be on an equality with God. Mr Ross’s 
suggestion relieves them of this difficulty, and would I think have been 
welcomed by those great scholars who are no longer with us. 

Again, Dr Gifford assumes that éavrov éxévwoev requires some genitive 


1 Mk, xii 41. 
2 Eph. i 23; iv1o. Cf. ‘ of whose fullness we have all received’, 
> 2 Cor. viii 9. * Heb. ix 12 etpapevos, 


® The Incarnation: a siudy of Philippians ii 5-11, by E. H. Gifford, D.D. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1897). . 
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of contents to be supplied for its proper interpretation, and maintains 
that ‘equality with God’ is the only thing of which He could have 
emptied Himself. But why not take the words as they stand, as 
expressing exactly St Paul’s thought? viz. not that He emptied Himself 
of anything, but that what He poured out was Himself, emptying His 
fullness into us." 

This interpretation removes this passage from the Kenotic contro- 
versy which has influenced the conclusions of most commentators. It 
also makes clearer the grammatical and logical antithesis between the 
clauses ody dpraypov and éavrov éxévwoer. 

The developement of this view of Christ’s humiliation must be left 
for the present. Suffice it now to observe that it gives a new connota- 
tion to the ‘holiness’ which characterized Him. It is no longer the 
‘separation’ of the Old Testament (and of Greek religion), but the 
highest most perfect holiness consists in unselfishness, in giving, not in 
seeking to gain aught for oneself. Thus Jesus revealed the Father's 
holiness. ‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,’ For Christians 
holiness and unselfishness are perfect synonyms, or as nearly perfect 
as any language affords. 


W. WaRREN. 


THE MENELAUS EPISODE IN THE SYRIAC ACTS 
OF JOHN. 


THE author of a lately published book, Zhe Vision of the Young Man 
Menelaus, argues that an incident in the Syriac Acts of John, viz. 
the death and resurrection of Menelaus and the accompanying vision, 
is borrowed from the original Leucian Acts of John. 

I should like to advance in support of this view a double argument : 
(a) I would adduce the testimony of no less an authority than Lipsius, 
whose argument, so far as I am aware, has never been seriously met : 
and (4) I would point out an accidental slip of the Syriac compiler 
which gives us a clear proof that he had before him an original docu- 
ment which he was seeking to modify, which document can have been 
no other than the Leucian Acts. 


1 This usage of the word is well attested. Thus Sophocles, Lexicon, s.v. : ‘ xevéw, 
to empty, said of the thing containing. Classical.—z2. fo empty, of the thing emptied 
or poured out’ (with references to Philo and Chrysostom among others). Suicer, 
too, gives examples of this sense: Chrys, 1 Psal. xli ndvra ra ova eis rovs mévnras 
xevoov ; id. Serm. lvii ri tairny ... xevodow Gnacay ; Greg. Naz. év tots 
napépyos Kevioa 
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(a) The argument of Lipsius is to be found on pp. 435 f of vol. i of 
his Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten. First, he shews from the Syriac 
writer’s allusion to a miracle, which he forgets to describe, that he had 
before him a written original. Then he points out that the general run 
of the Syriac narrative is very like that of the ‘ Prochorus’ Acts of John 
(Zahn Acta Joannis p. 3f). In both documents John is employed at 
Ephesus as attendant at a bath. In both documents a young man dies 
in the bath and is raised by John. In both documents not only is the 
same event central in the story, but the same order of succession is 
observed in describing the surrounding incidents. Hence, argues 
Lipsius, behind both narratives lies a common written source which is 
in all probability the Leucian Acts of John. 

And then Lipsius goes a stage further. He has to decide whether 
the Syriac document or ‘ Prochorus’ gives us the more faithful version 
of this common Leucian original. He decides in favour of the Syriac, 
because while the Syriac tells us the young man was put to death by an 
angel as the result of John’s prayer, ‘ Prochorus’ attributes the death 
toademon. ‘Prochorus’, says Lipsius, is obviously trying to remove 
the offence caused by angels and Apostles behaving in so unmerciful 
a way. 

(4) And now I come to my second point. I think it can be shewn 
that the Syriac Acts exhibit clear traces of being a modification of just 
such a narrative as we should expect to find in the Leucian Acts. 

There is a contrast between the words of Menelaus describing his 
death at the prayer of John, and the Syriac author’s own description 
of the same event. On p. 25 of vol. ii of Wright’s Apocryphal Acts, 
Menelaus sees a vision of the assembled Apostles, including John. The 
exact words he uses at the end of the description of this vision are as 
follows : ‘ Whilst trembling I noticed him that it was this man against 
whom I rose to kill him in THE BATH, because he hindered me from 
fornication.’ 

Contrast with this the author’s own description of the death of 
Menelaus on p. 20. ‘ But when the holy man heard that he [Menelaus] 
was within, he was grieved, and sighed, and was troubled. AND HE 
WAITED TILL BOTH OF THEM HAD COME OUT; and he did not look at 
them till they had put on their clothes. And when they were dressed 
after the bath, he turned and looked at them, and said to the youth: 
“To thee I say, may Jesus rebuke thee . . . but thou shalt drop down 
and die upon the spot.” And straightway the angel of the Lord smote 
him, and he died on the spot. And he was lying there and St John 
was sitting beside him ; and straightway the harlot went forth with 
a great outcry, with her hands placed on her head.’ 

It is clear that the scenes contemplated are different. 
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On p. 25 Menelaus is in the bath-house and rushes on John to kill 
him. | 

On p. 20 Menelaus has put on his clothes and come owféside the 
bath-house. 

There can be no doubt, especially when we take into account the 
emphatic way in which on p. 20 the modesty of the Apostle is described, 
that the author of the Syriac Acts had a narrative before him in which 
the whole scene took place inside the bath-house. This narrative, i 
however, outraged his sense of propriety. And the account on p. 20 
represents his own attempt to render the incident less offensive. But, 
by an inadvertence, exactly like the other inadvertence detected by 
Lipsius, he has on p. 25 copied out the words of Menelaus just as they 
occurred in his original. 

If, however, we go on to ask what that original was the answer will 
be the Leucian Acts. 

For we know as a matter of fact that the Leucian Acts did contain 
other such objectionable episodes. In the Acts of John we have the 
Callimachus-Drusiana scene. And a quotation from Evodius of Uzala 
(Schmidt Petrus-Akien p. 53) attributes two repulsive scenes in quick 
succession to the Acts of Andrew. 


V. C. Macmunn. 


ANOTHER BOOK WRITTEN BY THE SCRIBE OF 
THE LEICESTER CODEX. 


Tue Harley manuscript 3100 of Suidas, written on vellum and paper, 

and mutilated at each end, was given to the Earl of Oxford, as I learned 

from Humphrey Wanley’s diary, by the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

This note of its provenance led me to look at the manuscript; for 

it is known that a Plato and an Aristotle, still preserved at Durham, 

were both the work of the scribe of the Leicester Codex (see Rendel 

Harris, Zhe Ferrar group). The Suidas proved also to be in that 

same hand throughout. 
We now know of the following manuscripts by this scribe :— 


1. The Leicester Codex of the New Testament. } 

2, 3, 4. Psalter at Corpus Chr. Coll., Oxford, Gonv. and Caius, and 
Trinity, Cambridge. 

5, 6. Plato and Aristotle at Durham. i 
VOL. XII. Hh 
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7. Suidas at Corp. Chr. Coll., Oxford (part). 
8. Suidas Harley 3100. 
g. Demosthenes, &c., at Leyden. 
to. Homer, &c., at Corp. Chr. Coll., Cambridge (probably). 
It is natural to suppose that the archetype of the Harley Suidas was 
also that of the Corpus Christi (Oxford) Suidas; and I think I have 
shown reason for believing that that was Grosseteste’s copy. 


M. R. JAMEs. 
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REVIEWS 
BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis. By JOHN SKINNER, 
D.D. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1910.) 


Dr SKINNER’S commentary is an admirable piece of consistent 
laborious work which will increase both the deservedly high reputation 
which he has already earned and the value of the Zuternational Critical 
Commentary, to which series it belongs. While Dr Driver’s volume 
in the Westminster Commentaries remains the best introductory book 
of its kind, this larger and more exhaustive work—indebted in many 
respects, as the author acknowledges, to Dr Driver himself—is by far 
the most useful of modern commentaries for more mature students. 
Dr Skinner has been no mere collector of material : he shews throughout 
an independent judgement, and not infrequently criticizes with some 
raciness his authorities. He feels that biblical criticism is at a stage of 
transition. ‘What with Winckler and Jeremias, and Cheyne, and now 
Eerdmans, Old Testament scholars have a good many new eras dawning 
on them just now. Whether any of them will shine unto the perfect 
day, time will show’ (p. xliii). Perhaps much the same feeling pre- 
vailed in 1864-1878 before the publication of Wellhausen’s Prolegomena. 
Yet Dr Skinner is not the one to remain stationary. He is not dis- 
inclined to flirt with the ‘seductive Musri-theory which is pursued to 
such an extravagant length’ (p. 472). He considers Cheyne’s proposal 
to read Musri for Moriah ‘not devoid of plausibility’ (p. 329). He 
evidently allows that the name was applied outside Egypt proper (p. 285), 
and although he considers ‘the idea of a wholesale confusion between 
Egypt and Arabia’ to be a ‘nightmare’ (p. 201), it is clear that he does 
not treat the theory in its moderate form as an illusion. While justly 
condemning the ‘bewildering hypothesis’ of Eerdmans (p. xliii), it is 
interesting to see that he more than approves of that scholar’s recent 
effort to rehabilitate the old view connecting the Hebrews with the 
Apuriu of Egypt (pp. xvi, 218 seq.). He does not, however, seem to 
consider the bearing of this upon current views of the pre-monarchical 
history. It is also extremely significant that Dr Skinner appears to be 
favourably impressed by the view of B. Luther and Eduard Meyer that 
certain traditions in Genesis seem to have traced the conquest of 
Palestine to Jacob (Israel) and his sons (see pp. xxiii, 418, 422, 450, 
507, 512). This persistence of traditions of a successful settlement— 
the Exodus being ignored—affects our ideas of the perspective of history 
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possessed by the people of Palestine, and is obviously important for 
some fundamental biblical problems. 

In the course of a valuable introduction, which one would gladly have 
seen longer, Dr Skinner discusses the character of the patriarchal 
traditions, their date, and the date of the literary sources of Genesis. 
He tends towards a somewhat conservative position which, though it 
has recently come into vogue through Gunkel, seems to me extremely 
unsafe. Genesis, it is admitted, is a well-knit whole, consisting of a 
post-exilic priestly source (P) and earlier sources (JE). As a book, it 
was called forth by the religious feeling of post-exilic Judaism (p. Ixvi). 
The stories belong to a stock of tradition which continued to flourish 
(cf. p. 132), and later developements may be found in the Book of 
Jubilees, Josephus, and the Midrashic literature. Here, as in P, new 
features are combined with older elements, but there is a general colouring 
everywhere in harmony with the contemporary thought, whether of P, 
Jubilees, &c. Hence, as regards Genesis, the initial problems concern 
the particular form which the stories have reached in JE or in P. 
Between the spirit of JE and that of P there is, of course, a wide gap, 
but the argument that JE is earlier than the age of written prophecy 
is fallacious, because non-prophetical does not necessarily mean pre- 
prophetical. What is really fundamental is the fact that the post-exilic 
redaction combines the discordant and diverse JE and P. A work 
prepared for popular needs obviously must not be too far removed 
from popular thought. We can easily understand the inclusion of the 
older ‘the most precious and edifying parts of the Book of Genesis’ 
(p. Ixvi), but the stronger the evidence severing JE from the written 
prophets, the more significant is its retention by a post-exilic compiler. 
If we eliminate P from Genesis we have, on the literary-critical hypo- 
thesis, sources which were still current and suitable in P’s time, and 
consequently JE, as now preserved to us, is evidence for the non-priestly 
thought in the post-exilic age. This is not unexpected when we recall 
the more popular and less spiritual features of the later Palestinian 
literature ; and by thus taking a post-exilic starting-point for the investi- 
gation of JE in its present form we are on a surer foundation than when 
we discuss the antiquity of its material, a question which involves a 
great many problems of Israelite history and religion. It is natural to 
seek to trace some evolution of thought and religion, but experience so 
frequently shews us the survival of lower and higher forms of thought 
at the same period, that the differences which we often try to place in 
a historical framework may be ethical or sociological. The relative 
antiquity of ideas, customs, or beliefs, does not necessarily prove the 
relative antiquity of sources, but this assumption is not rarely treated 
as an axiomatic principle. For example, even Dr Skinner, on p. 70, 
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objects that the primitive form of marriage which some have found in 
Gen. ii 24 ‘ would imply an almost incredible antiquity for the present 
form of the narrative’. It is surely difficult to maintain the principle 
underlying such an objection when we consider the history of the Bible- 
lands from the most ancient times to the present day. 

In conclusion, there are many interesting points in this excellent com- 
mentary to which one would like to draw attention. Those already 
referred to illustrate in one way or another current tendencies, and when 
Dr Skinner speaks of the ‘new eras dawning’ his commentary shews 
that he is taking his share in bringing some new era into the light of day. 
Between the extreme and isolated forms of criticism which often appear 
perverse or radical and the significant advances of other scholars who 
perhaps do not always see where these may lead to, there is no im- 
passable gulf. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Chronicles. By 
Prof. E. L. Curtis, Ph.D., D.D., and the Rev. A. A. Mapsen, 
Ph.D. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, rgro.) 


A LARGE modern commentary on Chronicles for English readers has 
long been needed, and in welcoming this volume every one will regret 
the serious illness which compelled Prof. Curtis to secure an assistant. 
Dr Madsen himself has had a good share in the preparation of the 
notes and the introductory matter, and the joint work is quite up to 
the standard of the other volumes of this series. Since De Wette (1806) 
it has been ever more widely recognized that the books of Chronicles 
are not trustworthy for the history of the monarchy. In consequence 
of this they do not hold any prominent place in modern biblical research, 
although in several respects they are among the most perplexing and 
the most stimulating books in the Old Testament. They are of value 
because when carefully compared with the parallel portions of Samuel 
and Kings, they illustrate the reshaping, revision, and growth of tradition ; 
the methods of compilation and history-writing ; the manifestation of 
diverse standpoints and interests—the whole furnishing objective 
evidence useful for any critical study of other Palestinian literature. 
The imposing and apparently plausible lists of names offer a tempting 
field for careful research ; the linguistic and stylistic features are a 
problem in themselves. Finally, these rather neglected books are part 
of a great historical work which extends into the keenly-disputed 
records of the post-exilic age in Ezra and Nehemiah, and upon this 
obscure age they throw some light. But the books of Chronicles are 
in general unhistorical, and in common with most scholars the authors 
of this commentary devote some attention to the question whether this 
or that narrative is ‘historical’. And when it is found to conflict with 
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other evidence which appears to be trustworthy, the attitude seems to 
be that criticism has performed its task. But, as Dr Percy Gardner 
reminds us, it is by infinite gradations that truth passes into untruth 
(Camb. Bibi. Essays p. 391), and frequently narratives cannot be sum- 
marily classed as historical or unhistorical. What actually happened is 
often beyond research and unessential ; what was thought is evidence 
of the most objective character, and of real and lasting value. Criticism 
is apt sometimes to attempt the impossible and to ignore the immediate 
and simpler inferences. Elijah’s letter (2 Chron. xxi 11-15), we are told, 
is ‘a pure product of the imagination’ (p. 415), it belongs to a context 
of ‘embellished traditions’, or ‘history simply imagined’ (p. 413). 
How do we know? The narratives conflict with the relatively scanty 
and difficult narratives in Kings; can we seriously suppose that the 
writer ‘invented’ a new and contradictory tradition with which to point 
a lesson? In 2 Chron. xxv 5-13 and xxvi 16-23 we have ‘wholly a 
product of Midrashic fancy’ (p. 442) and ‘doubtless a mere legend’ 
(p. 452); but, whatever be the value of these stories as isfory, we may 
safely assume that the overthrow of Edom and the leprosy of Uzziah 
were once told more fully than in the brief verses of 2 Kings xiv 7, xv 5. 
We may surely allow links between the impression left upon tradition 
by these events and the stories that have been preserved in Chronicles. 
It is more methodical to allow the a priori possibility—as in xxxv 20- 
26 (p. 516, cf. p. 521)—that we have variant traditions or late develope- 
ments of traditions as worthy of attention as those in an earlier source. 
In 2 Chron. xx 35-37 and xxiv 23 seq. it is supposed that the older 
narratives have been ‘entirely’ or ‘quite’ rewritten ; but they appear, 
in point of fact, to be entirely distinct, and it is quite unnecessary to 
endeavour to find the earlier form of a late tradition in one that happens 
to survive in an earlier source. As in 1 Chron. vii 14 (p. 151), we must 
be prepared to admit that a novel tradition may represent a variant or 
local form of one more familiar elsewhere. When we learn that Simeon 
is reckoned with the northern tribes, although ‘historically the tribe 
was probably’ absorbed in Judah or the south before the Monarchy 
(pp. 385, 504), it is clear that biblical criticism cannot rest content with 
this. One has to consider the en tribes in 1 Kings xi 31—to which the 
commentary refers—and also 2 Sam. xix 43, and especially Gen. xxxiv, 
which actually suggests how the tribe could have become associated 
with Central Palestine. 

Of course half a millennium or more intervenes, but there is the same 
immense gap between the early tribal history and the prominence of 
the tribes in Chronicles and in later literature. Again, if, as many 
agree, the southern clans of 1 Chron. ii were merged into Judah by 
David, Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, and not the books of Samuel and 
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Kings, furnish the sequel, and if ‘Calebites must have been conspicuous 
in post-exilic Judah’ (p. 89), we have to realize that more than five 
centuries of not undisturbed history appear to sever them from the 
fortunes of the eponym Caleb, the servant of Yahweh. It is recognized 
that 1 Chron. xii manifests a particular interest in Benjamin (p. 195), 
as does chap. ii in the descendants of South Judaean clans (p. go) ; thus 
there are in this post-exilic book certain sympathies which are very 
significant for its structure and for the possibility that similar sympathies 
may have left their mark elsewhere than in the lists ofnames. Chronicles, 
it is agreed, represents religious and Levitical conditions later than the 
complete Mosaic legislation, and dates after the return of exiles from 
Babylon to the natives of Judah and Benjamin—some of whom were 
of South Judaean descent—after the reorganization associated with the 
names of Nehemiah and Ezra, and after the separation from the 
Samaritans (pp. 5 sqq.). One must contrast the cessation of the older 
recension of the history (in Kings) with the continuation of the later 
recension of the same period of history in the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and, also, the very scanty historical material between 586 and 
¢. 445 with the curious traditions in Chronicles of royal and priestly 
rivalries, of attacks from south Palestine, of political, religious, and 
temple reorganization. Indeed, the ‘ unhistorical’ traditions in Chroni- 
cles, like the patriarchal stories in Jubilees, may well reflect some traces 
of a nearer historical and religious background. In any case, the 
Chronicles give us some insight into that long and obscure age where 
the direct historical sources are lamentably poor. It is interesting, 
therefore, to find among the new material that archaic ‘patriarchal’ 
method of representation (1 Chron, vii 21 sqq. p. 153), which was not, 
as is sometimes assumed, peculiar to a nation’s childhood. Instructive, 
also, is the presence in xii 19 of a ‘beautiful bit of Hebrew poetry’ 
(p- 199); it is not unexpected when one observes that such specimens 
of Hebrew writing as 2 Sam. ix-xx and Judges i are insertions by a post- 
Deuteronomic hand (sixth century or later), evidently from independent 
and accessible sources. In general, the books of Chronicles have 
suffered unmerited neglect because of the anxiety to determine whether 
they contain history or not. History is something more than the record 
of occurrences, and the most unhistorical, untrustworthy, and incredible 
narrative has some little value which will ultimately add to our know- 
ledge of the Old Testament and Palestine. In the endeavour to 
formulate the course of Israelite history and religion there has been a 
tendency to ignore material that did not fall within the scheme—but 
sooner or later this material must be carefully reconsidered more objec- 
tively, and in the criticism of the conflicting and differing details new 
clues may be found to the better understanding of the Old Testament. 
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Consequently, it is a very great gain to have so full a commentary as 
this upon two books of the Old Testament which offer so many openings 
for further study. 


Exra Studies, By Prof.C.C. Torrey. University of Chicago Press, 
1910. 

Tuts is a collection of studies which, with one exception, appeared 
in America during 1906-1909, and are here presented in a revised form 
with a supplementary and summarizing essay. They deal mainly with 
the so-called ‘apocryphal’ First Esdras and the corresponding passages 
in the ‘canonical’ books, the criticism of Ezra i-vi, the account. of 
Ezra’s work, and the historical criticism of the sources for the post- 
exilic period in general. As is usually the case with a series of reprints 
there is a certain lack of unity, but the concluding essay enables the 
reader to gather together the threads and to realize the meaning of the 
conclusions to which these studies lead. They are, in fact, in no small 
degree ‘destructive ’, although there is much that is highly constructive ; 
and even those readers who differ most from Prof. Torrey’s radical 
views can hardly fail to be stimulated to re-examine their own stand- 
point. Owing to the great range of textual, literary, and historical 
matters in this volume it is not an easy one to review. It arrests 
attention as much by its rather uncompromising outspokenness as by 
the very comprehensive manner in which the author has handled post- 
exilic problems. 

As regards 1 Esdras, Torrey quite justly complains of the neglect 
of this important recension. His own work upon it here is the best 
that has been done. He upholds the view that it is part of the old 
Greek translation of Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah, in the form these books 
then had, and he has very appropriately dedicated his volume to 
Sir Henry Howorth, with whom of course this view is associated. 
Torrey’s treatment of 1 Esdras as a textual authority is more critical 
than Jahn’s (1909), and everywhere he is extremely suggestive. He 
has a very careful discussion of the Story of the Three Youths (pp. 37- 
61), and successfully shews that, as had already been guessed, it had a 
Semitic original—Torrey argues for Aramaic. Torrey’s most important 
contribution touches the sequel of the story (chap. iv) which, as he 
demonstrates, cannot be severed from the passage v 1-6, whose con- 
nexion with the list of exiles in v 7 sqq. (=Ezr. ii) has been recognized 
by others. This means that the sequel to the novel story of the Three 
Youths is the prelude to the list which in Ezra belongs to the reign of 
Cyrus, but in Esdras is ostensibly connected with the history of Zerub- 
babel and Darius. Torrey’s solution, with which C. F. Kent agrees, is 
to treat the story as an interpolation in the history of the return; but 
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since it evidently owes its presence to the successful effort of Zerub- 
babel to induce Darius to fulfil his vow, and since the position of the 
Samaritan hostility in the time of Artaxerxes between Cyrus and Darius 
is only one of several attempts to combine conflicting details of the 
favour of these two kings, it seems more likely that a dona fide and 
independent tradition associating Zerubbabel’s return with Darius has 
been woven by a compiler into an account of an earlier return. On 
any theory we have in the ‘apocryphal’ and ‘canonical’ sources and in 
Josephus different attempts to narrate the history, to simplify or modify 
the material, and so harmonize or reconcile certain difficulties. Ina 
chapter on the Aramaic portions of Ezra Torrey discusses the ‘ official 
documents’ there and elsewhere (e.g. in Maccabees), vigorously com- 
bating Eduard Meyer’s curious position in his Zatstehung des Juden- 
tums, the marked inconsistency of which has not been unobserved even 
by some ‘conservative’ scholars. Another valuable essay is that on 
‘the Chronicler as Editor and as Independent Narrator’. It under- 
takes a critical comparison of Chronicles with Ezra-Nehemiah, and 
emphasizes the necessity for treating the whole as a reasoned and 
deliberate compilation. It is unnecessary to follow Torrey’s views 
regarding the ‘inventions’ of the Chronicler ; much more instructive is 
the fact that our knowledge of post-exilic biblical history is based upon 
two books (Ezra-Nehemiah) which are part, not of the earlier series 
Joshua-Kings, but of the uneven and generally untrustworthy books 
of Chronicles. Efforts influenced by the ‘unhistorical’ character of 
Chronicles to magnify or to minimize the extent of the ‘Chronicler’s’ 
work in Ezra-Nehemiah seem to me to be unmethodical, partly because 
Ezra-Nehemiah urge with new force the question of the literary com- 
positeness of the ‘Chronicler’, and partly because a comparison of 
Chronicles with Samuel-Kings shews that historical criticism must not 
be based on too rigid principles. When Torrey claims to have ‘demon- 
strated conclusively’ (p. ix) that the Chronicler is the sole author of the 
story of Ezra, the possibility of an historical nucleus still remains, and 
although it is difficult, if not impossible, to use the material either 
before the appearance of Nehemiah or in the account of his work, it is 
not to be ignored as an unfounded tradition. The most striking essay 
of all is undoubtedly the last (pp. 285-335). It covers, though with 
inevitable incompleteness, the leading problems of the Exile and the 
Restoration, and should on no account be missed. It strikes at some 
of the most familiar conceptions with which biblical students usually 
approach the period, and suggests an entire reconsideration of the 
exilic ‘gap’, of the significance of the Return, and of the Samaritan 
and Jewish rivalries in their bearing upon the Old Testament, What- 
ever may be thought of Torrey’s conclusions it is but just to observe 
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that the ordinary attitude of ‘moderate criticism’ to the problems of 
this period resembles the ‘conservative’ attitude towards the Pentateuch 
—the sources are taken to be essentially trustworthy, but admissions 
are made respecting vital points which undermine the trustworthiness 
of the sources and afford no starting-point for reconstruction. ‘Torrey’s 
general position is one towards which criticism is slowly tending, and in 
fact it becomes inevitable as one realizes that our conception of the 
period has been based upon sources representing particular standpoints. 
It is becoming more commonly recognized that the Exile did not mean 
the denudation of Palestine, that the account of the Return has been 
‘idealized ’, and that while Trito-Isaiah and Malachi represent religious 
conditions of no high order even after the return of exiles from Baby- 
lonia, there were, e.g. in South Egypt, pious Jews unconnected with 
the ‘ Babylonian leaven’. The accumulation of new preconceptions in 
approaching the period, coupled with a more consistent criticism of the 
biblical sources, tends to emphasize the remarkable scantiness and 
intricacy of the historical material after the fall of Jerusalem during an 
age when all the indications point to the most profound vicissitudes. 
Different lines of research converge upon the formative age which 
developed into Judaism and Samaritanism, an age when a great part 
of the Old Testament was assuming its present form. This age follows 
upon that of the downfall, first of Samaria, and later of Judah, and must 
contain the antecedents of the subsequent developements. Yet, the 
compilers confine themselves to the supreme importance of the Return, 
the resumption of the old Israelite life, and the continued hostility of 
the heathen. As Torrey points out, the history has been written to 
champion Judah against the mixed Samaritans, and to uphold the 
supremacy of a community which traced itself back, not to the mixed 
stocks in Judah but to the old Judah of the Monarchy. Torrey’s con- 
clusions practically place Ezra-Nehemiah on the same footing with 
Chronicles: the books are not prima facie trustworthy, although careful 
criticism may recover a certain amount of valuable historical material. 
In some important respects these conclusions are supported by the 
investigations of various individual scholars, but Torrey’s general position 
seems to me to be more consistent. This new attitude to the exilic 
and post-exilic age (cf. p. 288) will doubtless come as a shock to those 
who had believed that Meyer’s Entstehung was the last word in criticism, 
or who hold narrow views of what is meant by ‘history’. We cannot 
too emphatically remind ourselves that history-writing and the attitude 
to past history are matters of evolution, that we cannot look for genetic 
history where scientific historical research was unknown, and that the 
search for ultimate historical facts is not the only duty of modern 
historical study. The actual events of the age covered by the books of 
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Ezra and Nehemiah are wrapped in obscurity, and whatever they may 
have been, they are not so important as the results. Herein lies the 
lasting value of these books in that they illustrate the thought which 
prevailed at a time which is of the profoundest significance for the steps 
leading to Christianity and Rabbinical Judaism. Insistence upon 
historical verity may easily be pushed too far. Every narrative has 
a very immediate and rich value as a human document, independent 
of its trustworthiness or authenticity, and the opening chapters of 
Genesis are typical of the whole of biblical history in so far as they 
teach us that the objective history of the progress of thought may have 
a deeper meaning for modern life than the events which these chapters 
relate. 
STanLey A. Cook. 


Lex in Corde: Studies in the Psalter. By W. Emery Barnes, D.D. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co., 1910.) 

In this volume of about 260 pages Dr Barnes has given us the result 
of thoughtful study in the form of short essays upon eighteen selected 
Psalms. The title Lex in Corde was probably derived from Ps. x1 8, for this 
psalm forms the central study (pp. 104-113) while the thought of Zaw or 
Torah is kept before us by the headings of other studies in the Zad/e of 
Contents, e.g. Ps. i, The Legal Gulf; Ps. xix, God in the Universe and in 
the Law; Ps. xl, The Law fulfilled; Ps. \i, The Bridge over the Legal 
Gulf ; Ps. \xix, The inner History of a Champion of the Law; Ps. cxix, 
The Panegyric of the Law. Dr Barnes’s conception of the ‘ Law’ is a 
very worthy one and shall be given in his own words. Thus, p. 252 (on 
Ps. cxix) :—‘ “ The Law.” The word falls rather coldly on Christian ears, 
for we have become accustomed to contrast it with ‘‘the Gospel”. But 
it is truer to think of it as the forerunner of the Gospel. The Hebrew 
word Zorah has little in it to suggest a legal code ; the main thought 
enshrined in it is of revelation or guidance or teaching.’ 

So, of the author of Ps. cxix he says (p. 256) :—‘ The psalmist is a 
spiritual man. He is conscious of past sin and the need of present grace. 
His prayer, frequently uttered, for the divine gift of understanding is in 
no sense formal; it is based on a vivid sense of the greatness of the 
Divine Zorah, which is “ wonderful”, ‘‘ exceeding broad” and able to 
make the simple wise. . . . He loves the Zora as the mirror of the per- 
fections of JEHOVAH (cf. v. 96).’ 

And again, in the interesting chapter on Ps. xix (p. 73 f):— 
‘This Psalm, broadly described, is like Ps. cxix, a song in praise of 
the law of JEHOVAH. And here it must be said that it is well for 
us to notice and to use the Psalmist’s own term. In St Paul’s day 
“the law” had become dissociated from its Divine Author; it had 
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almost stepped into His place. A Book had taken the place of the 
living word of God ; its Hebrew name, Zora, “ teaching ”, “ guidance ”, 
had given way to the narrower Greek name, the Law (vdyos). It is not 
so with this Psalmist. He feels that the Divine word is a living power, 
and truly one, whether it comes through the rays of the Sun or through 
the precepts of the Law.’ See also pp. 19-21. I must not continue 
quotations on this subject though tempted to do so; suffice it to say 
that the studies on Pss. xix and cxix are excellent. 

Iam not sure that I altogether follow Dr Barnes in the distinction 
that he makes between Psalmists and Prophets. Thus, p. 175 :— 
‘The Psalms are human utterances. Broadly speaking, we may say 
that while the Prophecies are from God manward, the Psalms are from 
man Godward.’ Dr Barnes would not wish to press this distinction, for 
he says, p. 27 :—‘ Now it is true that no line of absolute division can be 
drawn between the Psalmists and the Prophets. Prophets sometimes 
[see e. g. Isa. xii, Jer. xvii 5-8] speak like Psalmists, and, on the other 
hand, the Psalter contains a prophetic element. And yet a broad dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the Prophets and the Psalmists.’ I will 
not pause to consider whether this distinction between Prophets and 
Psalmists can be justified or not; suffice it to note the line of argument. 
Dr Barnes would maintain that whereas the ‘historical method’ is 
necessary for the interpretation of the Prophets it is not so, or not equally 
so, in the case of the Psalmists. I will give his own words (p. 118) :— 
‘When, however, we pass from the Prophets to the Psalms we are 
usually conscious of a great change of religious atmosphere. We pass 
into a region where thought is more intimate, where the individual is 
more, and the nation—at least the nation on its political side—is less. 
Some commentators have found this change so startling that they have 
endeavoured to minimize it. A tendency has prevailed in Germany 
(and, in part, in England) for the last twenty-five years to interpret the 
“I” of a Psalmist as a personification, and to maintain that he speaks in 
the name of his people rather than in his own. This theory is founded 
on fact, and in the case of a few Psalms it helps us in the interpretation. 
But the theory is used with great exaggeration of the element of truth 
which it contains. The broad distinction still holds good that while the 
Prophets speak for and to the nation, the Psalmists speak in their own 
person and in individual communion with their God.’ 

The view here expressed by Dr Barnes is, no doubt, the popular one, 
but, in the opinion of the present writer, the Psalms were composed for 
Temple worship and were intended to express the voice of Israel. The 
‘I’ theory is not modern ; it is but a development of the old Jewish in- 
terpretation which constantly regarded the speaker as ‘the Congregation 
of Israel’. What is really modern is the intense individualism in reli- 
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gion which, more than anything else, hinders us from entering into the 
spirit of the Psalter. I fully agree with Dr Barnes in regarding Ps. xlv 
as an allegory and Zion as the Bride-City, but I should scarcely con- 
sider this as an instance of the failure of the ‘ historical method’. For 
example, a commentary on Jonah or on the Book of Daniel would follow’ 
the historical method if it brought home to us the circumstances and tone 
of thought under which those books were written, though Jonah might 
be regarded as a parable and Daniel as an Apocalypse. 

But though Dr Barnes deprecates, to some extent, the ‘historical 
method’ as applied to the Psalms yet he uses it freely in assigning 
Ps. xviii to David (pp. 58-66), Ps. xl probably to Ezra (pp. 106-112), 
and Ps. lxix very possibly to Nehemiah (pp. 178-184). If these points 
could be made good we should all feel that the historical setting had 
helped us better to understand the true meaning of these Psalms. But 
is itso? Take for example Ps. xviii. Dr Barnes, accepting the tradi- 
tional view, sees in the opening words reference to the ‘ hair-breadth 
escapes’ of David. ‘The atmosphere of the Psalm is the atmosphere 
of the book of Samuel.’.. . ‘Yet in spite of his innocence he has to 
make his way about the country like a marauding troop, moving quickly 
and avoiding the danger of walled towns.’ A note here bids us ‘com- 
pare v. 29 with 1 Sam. xxiii 7-13’. Dr Barnes translates v. 29: 


‘For in thee I run with the troop, 
And in my God I leap the wall.’ 


I have placed wth in italics since there is no corresponding word in 
the Hebrew. The E.V. reads, ‘I have run’ (margin droken) through a 
troop’. R.V.‘Irunupona troop’. Clearly this is guess-work. The 
word ‘run’ is suspicious. ‘The reading of the E.V. margin, J have 
broken, is better and only involves a change in the vowel points. Per- 
haps we might go further and suggest that the parallelism requires 773 
a fence, instead of 173 @ troop. Be this as it may, the words can 
scarcely be made to cover David’s escape from Keilah (1 Sam. xxiii 7-13). 
Dr Barnes goes on to say :—‘ Finally, after all his escapes, he has 
long and severe wars before him with the Gentiles (vv. 43-45). All 
this suits David’s case so well, that the scholars who deny the Psalm 
Davidic authorship assert nevertheless that it was written with a view to 
David’s career.’ But is this so? Some of us feel the Davidic author- 
ship to be impossible because the Psalm is full of the language and 
thought of Deuteronomy. We see allusions to Israel delivered at the 
Red Sea by a Theophany, but none whatever to the events of David's 
life. This interpretation may be wrong but it should not be ignored. 
As to the treatment of Ps. lxix I have nothing but praise. In suggest- 
ing Nehemiah as the author Dr Barnes confesses that the Psalm would 
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suit the case of ‘some other Jewish leader of other days who had other 
foes to face’ (p. 183), but he rightly feels that the times of Nehemiah 
help us to understand the imprecations of vv. 22-28. And here I 
must once more quote from Dr Barnes words which I would gladly 
make my own. 

‘The foes whom the Psalmist curses are not primarily his own, but 
those of his people and of his God. They are not cursed merely 
because they do not conform to the Psalmist’s standard of Jewish ortho- 
doxy, but because their malignant opposition threatens the very life of 
the Jewish Church. The imprecations are, in short, intended as 
prayers of defence ; the Psalmist prays against the wickedness of his 
people’s foes. The language of this Psalm is therefore defensible in its 
historical connexion. Imprecations are a true part of the expression of 
the Hebrew religion, as it existed before Christ ; they have, indeed, their 
natural place in the mouth of the Israelite by the side of Prayer 
and Praise. . . . But the old historical connexion of the Psalm is broken 
to-day. We stand in the presence of one greater than Nehemiah and 
under a nobler law. It was once said, ‘‘ Thou shalt hate thine enemy ”, 
and Nehemiah obeyed the command by hating the enemies of his 
people even at the sacrifice of all that he had of wealth and ease. But 
the command given us now by the supreme Judge is, “ Love your 
enemies”. For us to repeat the prayers of Nehemiah and the impreca- 
tions of Ps. lxix is not loyalty, but treason. Vv. 22-28 cannot be fitly 
used for Christian Psalmody, though in the mouth of the teacher they 
have power to convey by contrast vivid instruction in the new Christian 
law of Love.’ 

I trust that this fine passage will induce many readers to search for 
themselves in these thoughtful studies, and I can assure them that their 
search will be duly rewarded. 

Epw. G. Kine. 


BOOKS ON CHURCH HISTORY. 


A History of the English Church in the Nineteenth Century, by ¥. W. 
CornisH. Two parts. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1910.) 

THE important history of the English Church, begun under the editor- 
ship of the late Dean Stephens of Winchester, and of Dr William Hunt, 
is at last complete, and a reviewer who has noticed all its volumes in 
this JOURNAL can now express his hearty admiration for the work as 
a whole and his gratitude for the instruction he has derived from it. 
For many years to come this series will certainly be the standard 
authority to which readers who are not specialists will best turn, and 
there is no volume of the nine that will disappoint them. 
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But in these two which Mr Cornish has written they will detect a 
certain change of tone. When the first volume of the series was pub- 
lished, in 1901, English history was dominated by Bishop Stubbs, and 
the writers were members, and among the best members, of his school ; 
not only their method but their spirit, that of the ‘good Churchman- 
ship’ which he so powerfully recommended, was his. The ideals of 
Mr Cornish are different. He is no adherent of the Oxford Movement, 
nor is he definitely attached, so far as can be observed, to any other 
school of thought. His work has been education, and a certain detach- 
ment from party has been characteristic of schoolmasters. His own 
hero is Archbishop Tait ‘who for wisdom, statesmanship, and force of 
character stands at the head of all’; and therefore it is not surprising 
that though Bishop Samuel Wilberforce is praised in set terms he is 
also subjected from time to time to very frank criticism. But Mr 
Cornish is no unqualified admirer of the Broad party. He is an 
enthusiast for Maurice, whom no school can claim, and sufficiently 
kind to Hampden, but Thirlwall incurs occasional reproach. 

The author’s chief interest, however, is not in persons, whom we 
could often wish that he more definitely described since personal 
leadership is of decisive influence in religious history. His concern is 
rather with tendencies and transactions. His view of tendencies is that 
of a cool, though kindly, observer. Unfortunately he starts with a stock 
of conventional prejudices against the eighteenth century. No statistics 
are more misleading than those of non-residence, on which he relies. 
At the present day, after all the amalgamations that have been effected, 
there are hundreds of toy parishes which always have been, and must 
be, held in plurality. These used to be recorded at length, and are in 
a considerable degree the cause of the assumption that the clergy were 
largely absentees. Even to-day they are sometimes used to reduce the 
average value of benefices, and so to heighten the pageant of clerical 
poverty. It would have been as much to the point had stress been laid 
upon the stately rectories of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies which so often overshadowed neglected churches, and prove that 
residence, if not attention to duty, was common enough. But no 
one should write of these things who has not examined the evidence 
as to residence of a hundred or two parish registers, and there is no 
sign that Mr Cornish has done this. He gives clear and sympathetic 
accounts of the Clapham and Hackney schools ; the latter, dealing with 
unduly forgotten worthies and based on full and special knowledge, 
being particularly valuable. There is one point, however, in regard to 
the anti-Roman feeling of the period which he has not made. That 
feeling, which was to have such serious effects in regard to the Oxford 
Movement, was due to the controversy on Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
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tion. The taunt has often been brought against the clergy that they 
superfluously denounced the errors of Rome to congregations which had 
never seen a Roman Catholic. In fact it was not as dull theologians 
but as keen politicians that they developed a topic, the practical bearings 
of which upon the Church’s fortunes no one could have foreseen. With 
the Oxford movement and its ‘ retrograde notions’ Mr Cornish is out 
of sympathy, and he shrewdly criticizes the weak points of Newman’s 
position. But of the course of events he gives a patient and con- 
scientious record, continuing it with equal care through the later 
ritualistic controversies. ‘The same fullness marks his treatment of the 
doctrinal strifes of the middle of the century, in which there seems to 
be only one notable omission, that of Maurice’s famous protest against 
Pusey’s attempt to collect clerical signatures for the ‘Declaration of 
Faith’ in 1864. It is needless to say that the progress of education is 
amply described, and that such topics as the struggle over Church rates 
are sufficiently treated. Yet in this last case the chief argument on the 
Church side, one which sounds strange to-day, is omitted. We are not 
told how public maintenance for our Churches was demanded chiefly 
on the ground that the buildings were public property. 

Mr Cornish’s work has two characteristics which mark it off from its 
predecessors in the series, the space he allots to the materials of history 
and his amplitude of comment. He has devoted many pages to précis 
of debates and to summaries of the results of litigation. Since the 
public will not turn over old newspapers or read Brodrick and Fremantle, 
this is a useful service, as is the account given of the more important 
Acts of Parliament affecting the Church. Yet it does not improve the 
work on its literary side, though the liberty which the author allows 
himself of commenting not only on the past and present but also on the 
prospects of the future adds interest to his pages. 

This personal element also shews itself in Mr Cornish’s choice of 
subjects. I cannot think that a writer so well informed and widely read 
is unconscious of the existence of Cowley and Mirfield. Since they do 
not appear in his pages, I am tempted to regard the omission as an 
evidence of want of sympathy. Sometimes, on the other hand, what 
seems to be a personal interest has introduced a topic of minor 
importance, as when the work of undenominational Bible Women in 
London is mentioned with praise, while the similar but much larger 
work of the London City Mission is ignored. But there are subjects 
on which the writer, compelled to say something, has not troubled to 
acquire accurate information. Among these, strangely enough, are the 
Universities. Neither Oxford, Cambridge, nor London is adequately 
and exactly treated. There are grave errors in the account of the results 
of the last Commission ; under the name ‘ Ridley Hall Clergy Training 
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School’ two distinct institutions are confused ; and we are told that 
Oriel was one of the two Colleges in Oxford that could elect a lay Head, 
while in fact, till the death of Dr Hawkins in 1882, the endowment of 
the provostship consisted of a canonry at Rochester and a rectory in 
Essex. Nor is Mr Cornish always accurate in regard to colonial affairs. 
He says that the troubles in Natal were settled in 1893. They lingered 
on into the present century, and perhaps are not yet quite appeased. 
But no one can be universal in his interests, and there are drawbacks 
as well as advantages in a detached position. Mr Cornish has earned 
our gratitude by a scholarly and comprehensive and statesmanlike survey 
of almost every portion of an excessively wide field, and those who 
differ from his judgements will find the evidence in favour of their own 
view set out with scrupulous impartiality. I wish that the indices had 
been worthy of the work. 


E. W. Watson. 


Early Church History to A.D. 313, by H. M. Gwarkin. (2 vols. 
Macmillan, London, 1909.) 

Wiruin the last five years three works, of capital importance, on the 
history of the ante-Nicene Church have made their appearance. The 
first volume of Mgr Duchesne’s //istoire ancienne de [ Eglise bears date 
1906. In the spring of 1909 came Dr Bigg’s Origins of Christianity, 

the MS of which left his hand only a few hours before his short but 
- fatal illness. In the summer of that year Professor Gwatkin published the 
fruits of long years of teaching in his Zarly Church History to A.D. 313. 

A comparison between the three is inevitable. The first two make 
for what the Dean of Christ Church, in his preface to the second, calls 
the ‘central traditional view of things’ as that which has survived from 
the re-examination of Christian origins. Dr Bigg would, no doubt, — 
have accepted this description of his conclusions; and he would have 
given a humorous welcome to Mgr Duchesne’s confession that if the 
choice were offered him between the sys#/mes of the one side and the 
légendes of the other, ‘ je crois méme que, s’il fallait choisir, les légendes, 
ot il y a au moins un peu de poésie et d’Ame populaire, auraient encore 
ma préférence’. But no legends at any price for Mr Gwatkin : and, 
above all, none from ‘the Catholic (Roman and Anglo-) writers’ (i 9). 
They ‘are not the only sinners against history, though they are much 
the worst’ (i 10). ‘Church history was as respectable as any other till 
it was covered with reproach by the partizanship and the credulity of 
the Tractarians’ (i 6). It is some mitigation of condemnation so 
unqualified for the author frankly to avow that he has ‘made no 
attempt to conceal personal opinions’, We at least know where we 
are, and what to expect next. But it is odd that Mr Gwatkin’s History 
VOL. XII. li 
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should be disfigured throughout in this fashion, when, in the preface, 
he warns us all that ‘our power is strictly measured by our sympathy ’. 
Quite true. That was the remonstrance that St Isidore of Pelusium 
addressed to St Cyril, when Cyril was as much bent on destroying 
Nestorius as Mr Gwatkin is bent on condemning ‘Catholics’. 
IIpoorabea pév (such as Theodoret’s) (such 
as Cyril’s) dAws dpa i 310). Substitute for ‘ Theodoret’s’ 
‘a Tractarian’s’ and for ‘ Cyril’s’ ‘this author’s’, and we have the one 
caution we want before reading his book. We shall read it. But we 
shall make generous allowances before we commit ourselves to its 
guidance. 

It is an important book ; well deserving of a place by Dr Bigg and 
Mgr Duchesne. It has learning, insight, charm of style, wonderful 
facility of exposition ; and, when you keep to its positive assertions, 
there is little with which to disagree. 

As to points of agreement. Mr Gwatkin spends much energy in 
denying that ‘the Apostles “instituted episcopacy” in the sense of 
making it a binding ordinance for all churches’ (i 294 n.). But why 
this waste of energy? Would not most of us now accept the institution 
as sufficiently accounted for by the ordinary pressure of circumstances, 
i.e. by developement ? and then go on to say that to turn your back on 
developement—unless it be an illegitimate developement, in the sense of 
a deflexion from type—is a wanton thing? ‘The last survivors of the 
Apostles encouraged the drift in that direction’ [sc. of episcopacy] ; 
and as for ‘the nature of the process’ (i 295) by which it took shape 
either ‘one of the bishops became ¢he bishop’ (i 296) or ‘ the bishop 
in some cases may have developed downward from the vicars-apostolic ’ 
(#.). But is not this, too, sufficient? All that anybody wants is the 
shelter of Christ’s commission for ministerial acts. ‘Institution’ or 
‘drift’; a collegiate episcopate or a monarchical; even devolution or 
evolution—these and other antitheses are of minor importance, so long 
as the religious interests of the soul are protected in its reception of 
truth and of grace, through Word and through Sacrament, by the con- 
fidence that those who minister the one and the other do so with the 
original authority that our Lord gave to His Apostles. Historically, it 
can scarcely be denied that episcopacy (however it grew up, or whatever 
form—Collegiate, Monarchical, Federal or Cyprianic, Columban, Papal, 
Anglican—it may, for mere purposes of government, have taken) is the 
guarantee for that confidence. To have passed, as we have, from 
insistence on episcopacy as a positive institution to the conception of 
episcopacy as an orderly developement, is surely not to have weakened 
but to have enhanced its claims. For it is to have re-interpreted 
the old facts under the new category—a category, by the bye, which 
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a ‘Catholic (first ‘Anglo-’ and then ‘Roman’) writer’, Newman, was 
applying to theology in the Zssay on Developement (1845) fifteen years 
before Zhe Origin of Species (1859) gave it world-wide sovereignty in 
science. 

In his second volume, Mr Gwatkin has a good word to say for 
traditionalism. Speaking of ‘men like Polycarp’, he says, ‘To do 
them justice, they did learn from the contest with heresy a good deal 
that was practical . .. It was a great thing to organize and fix the 
traditional teaching and bring home the facts of the Gospel to all its 
converts’ (ii 97 sq.). But he cannot away with Cyprian who ‘claims 
for the bishop a sacrificing . . . priesthood, and a éus divinum essentially 
different from the divine sanction given to the “ powers that be” of 
every orderly government’ (ii 275). Enough of the second claim. As 
to the ‘sacrificing priesthood’: is it really so certain that ‘the New 
Testament gives no hint of any such priesthood to be held by Christian 
men’ (ii 275)? Then what becomes of the application of Aecroupyeiv 
to Christian ministers (Acts xiii 2), as to the angels (Heb. i 14)? for 
this word always means ministering ‘x an office (Trench WV. ZT. Synonyms 
§ 35) whether manward (Rom. xv 16) or Godward (Heb. viii 2)? What 
becomes of the appointment of Christian ministers to be ‘ stewards’ 
(Lk. xii 42; 1 Cor. iv 1)? for a steward represents not only the Master 
to the household but the fellow-servants to the Master, and priesthood 
is but a function of stewardship—a point which even Cyprian did not 
overlook when he spoke of bishops as ‘ sacerdotes, id est, dispensatores 
Dei’ (Z#. lix §5). And what again becomes of St Paul’s argument in 
1 Cor. x 16-22? It breaks down, unless ‘the table of the Lord’ is the 
Christian presentment of the same set of ideas as the pagan associated 
with ‘the table of demons’. Only, of course, the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist finds them in the spiritual order, and the heathen sacrificial 
system in the material. It would, indeed, be surprising if ideas of 
priesthood and sacrifice—though not necessarily the peculiar theories 
of them to be detected in Cyprian or in Tractarians—found no place 
in the New Testament ; and Mr Gwatkin admits too much when he 
allows that ‘there was no other worship in the world without’ (ii 275) 
them. There is a type of historian who appears to have learned his 
craft in blinkers: and consequently he is apt to shy. But let him look 
straight at things; let him look for what is positive, in the main con- 
ceptions of religion: and things take a less alarming aspect. ‘The 
Eucharist,’ wrote Dr Shirley, in words which might well reassure him, 
was to the first Christians ‘as it is to us, the one great act of Christian 
sacrificial worship . . . But to the first disciples, accustomed to a ritual 
in which the sacrifice of animals was the very central act of worship, 
the institution of a new and spiritual sacrifice must have had a sig- 
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nificance which it is hard for us to realize . . . Gathered out of every 
religion under heaven and imbibing from without the germs of a hundred 
heresies, the Church has never yet been troubled by an attempt to erect 
within its pale a system of sacrifices such as most of its converts had 
been taught from childhood to regard as an essential of worship. The 
Eucharist has had power absolutely to efface the craving’ (Church of the 
Apostolic Age pp. 9, 10, ed. 1884). It is then a sacrifice; and its 
ministers priests: and we may let the makers and the critics of theories 
of sacrifice go their way. 

We have, then, only to be on our guard against ‘ the antipathy which 
cannot see at all’: and this //story may take an honourable place 
among its contemporaries. For the greater part of it, we owe to the 
author an obligation not less than that under which he laid us with 
Studies in Arianism nearly thirty years ago. That book gave some of 
us the first conception of the scientific study of Church History. We 
felt it was a masterpiece in its combination of accuracy, thoroughness, 
equity, and loyalty to central Christian truth. There are still ample 
traces of these things in his latest, but not, perhaps, his most enduring 


work. 
B. J. Kipp. 


A NUMBER of books on Church History await notice. The Outlines 
of Church History by von Schubert ' is a masterly summary from the 
writer’s point of view. Specially may be noted chapter i (the Pre- 
conditions): chapter ii—in which ‘the one great reality of the Person 
of Christ’ is presented in a very modern way, and chapter iii— Rise of 
Catholic Church : the later Middle Ages are but shortly dealt with, and 
little space is given to the post-Reformation history. But the views 
of a great scholar and clear thinker on movements and tendencies have 
a value of their own, and a value independent, if one may say so, of 
their claim to acceptance. The summary is throughout not only interest- 
ing but suggestive, which it is hard for a summary to be. ‘The excellent 
supplementary chapter on religious thought and life in England during 
the nineteenth century is necessarily fuller, and so out of proportion. In 
reading it one is reminded of what Dr Sanday has said (Christologies A. 
& M. p. 74) on the use of religious controversies in England : these con- 
troversies, all fairly dealt with, have had some value: their full value and 
place in history would need a larger introduction than they could get in 
von Schubert’s work. Miss Alice Gardner—the writer of the chapter— 
has kept an impartial mind and given a clear account. In von Schubert’s 
chapters one would have liked a fuller treatment of the Mediaeval 


1 Outlines of Church History, by H. von Schubert, trans. by M. A, Canney, with 
a supplementary chapter by Miss Alice Gardner. Williams & Norgate, 1907. 
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Church ; justice is barely done to Anselm or to the eleventh century. 
Luther—as seems inevitable in a German work—bulks too largely, and 
justice is hardly done to the religious enthusiasm of the present day. 
But it is well to have ‘modern tendencies’ described (chap. xvi) by 
a master. 


Dr W. F. Aveney’s Greek and Eastern Churches* owes its production 
to a happy inspiration, for such a history has been wanted long. But 
the treatment of the early ages, covered by other works, might have 
been shortened, and merely significant results given us. Then more 
space might have been gained for the later history which it is so hard to 
get at easily: thus, for instance, a fuller account of Assyrian Christianity 
would have been welcome. In covering such a large field it is impossible 
to give everything, but in succeeding editions— which ought to be called 
for—the bibliographies might be enlarged. We owe the writer thanks 
for his account of the Greek Church, and the full sketch of Russia 
(pp. 355-458). These are peculiarly difficult subjects to deal with, but 
the very difficulties increase the usefulness of the work to the general 
reader. 


Proressor J. A. FAULKNER’s Cyfrian® is written with adequate know- 
ledge, and gives much information, but it is a pity to ask whether 
Cyprian was a Catholic or a Protestant. We never think of claiming 
Simon de Montfort as a Tariff Reformer or asa Free Trader. The ques- 
tion has, of course, a meaning, but the way of raising it is bad. So, too, 
is the inclination, against which the writer’s scholarship struggles, to 
regard the progress of the Church as a process of corruption. The note 
on the interpolations in De Unitate shews the writer at his best. 


P. Batirrow’s L’Eglise naissante et le Catholicisme* isa very closely 
argued work, maintaining the existence in the early Church of germinant 
Catholicism, in opposition to the views of some modern writers. It need 
not be said that the scholarship is ample, and in the treatment there is 
much that even writers who value assumptions will not be able to pass 
over. The objections, for instance, against assuming a violent crisis in 
developement at the end of the second century are ably stated. There 
are two problems the writer attacks—one that of early Catholic organi- 
zation, and the other that of early Papal supremacy. ‘To many critics 
the difficulties of the two problems will seem very different, and conse- 
quently the writer’s success in solving the two will seem also different. 
It is well to have given us on this side of a controversy a work so 


' The Greek and Eastern Churches, by W. F. Adeney. T. & T. Clark, 1908. 

2 Cyprian: the Churchman, by J. A. Faulkner (Men of the Kingdom), Jennings 
& Graham : Cincinnati and New York, 

* L’ Eglise naissante et le Catholicisme : P. Batiffol. Lecoffre, Paris, 1909 
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closely reasoned and so amply supported by references and quotations. 
It is a book critics on the other side will have to reckon with. 


Mr Brinces’ Oxford Reformers ‘—partly rewritten by his nephew— 
was originally written under the strain of illness. The Reformation 
period is always interesting, but the interest may take many shapes, and 
that taken here is too controversial. ‘To aim at edification in history 
is apt to make us lose all chance of it. 


THE Utopia, edited by Mr G. Sampson, with an excellent introduc- 
tion and most complete bibliography by Mr A. Guthkelch, deserves com- 
mendation. It contains both the Latin text and the English translation. 

A history of the Church since the Reformation,’ by the late Arch- 
deacon Cheetham, summarizes an immense amount of information, 
while the notes embody much bibliography and give much guidance. 
It is accurate as one would expect, but the detail is extreme. Few 
writers could have covered the whole field of Church history so 
completely. 

J. P. WHITNEY. 


THE APOLOGY OF NESTORIUS. 


Nestorius: Le Livre d Héraclide de Damas, édité par Paut BEDJAN, 
P.D.L.M. (Lazariste), avec plusieurs Appendices. (Paris, and 
Leipzig (O. Harrassowitz), 1910.) 


Or recent discoveries in the domain of ecclesiastical literature not the 
least interesting and important is that of a Syriac translation of Nestorius’s 
Apologia pro vita sua, or, more strictly, his appeal to the world against 
the sentence passed upon him at Ephesus in 431. It is the Syriac text 
of this work that Father Paul Bedjan gives to the public for the first 
time. Its character and contents were first made generally known by 
Mr Bethune-Baker in his book Nestorius and his Teaching (Cambridge 
1908), and the lengthy extracts which he has given contain most of 
Nestorius’s characteristic ideas and sayings. An account will be found 
in the Preface (p. xiv) of the unique MS in which the work is preserved, 
and in ch. ii a discussion of its title, authorship, and date. About one- 
sixth of the whole is lost, the MS having been mutilated during a Kurdish 
raid in 1843. The book bears the Syriac title Zégérta dé-Heraglidés. 


1 The Oxford Reformers, by the late G. F. Bridges, partly rewritten by W. O. 
Bridges. Elliot Stock, London, 1908. 

2 Sir Thos, More: Utopia, Ropers Life, Letters, &c., edited by G. Sampson, with 
introduction and bibliography by A. Guthkelch. G. Bell & Sons, London, 1910. 

* Church History: Modern Period : a history of the Christian Church since the 
Reformation, by S. Cheetham. Macmillan & Co., London, 1907. 
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For this Mr Bethune-Baker adopts the English rendering Bazaar of 
Heraclides : but it now appears that the word /égérté (‘ mercatura’) is 
sometimes used in the titles of books in the sense of fractatus, handling 
of a subject, and so is best translated simply ‘ treatise’. 

The work represents a supreme effort on the part of Nestorius to ex- 
plain his earlier writings and sayings in an orthodox sense ; and to some 
readers perhaps the most interesting portion of it will be that in which 
he describes the events which took place at Ephesus and quotes at 
length from the Acts of the Council, reproducing and discussing many 
passages from his own writings which are there cited against him. It 
must be confessed that the effect of the whole is to leave the reader 
in some perplexity as to what is really at the back of Nestorius’s thoughts. 
At times he states his belief in terms that appear entirely orthodox ; but 
when he attempts to analyse the grounds of such statements he uses 
terms and introduces ideas which seem to imply a fundamentally 
different conception of the union of Godhead and manhood in Christ 
from that which might be inferred from his more general and compre- 
hensive formulae. Thus he constantly proclaims one rpécwmoy (Syr. 
farsépaé) and two natures ; but in places he seems to argue that ‘ person- 
ality’ is necessary for the maintenance of a complete nature, and that 
the personal union consisted in a sort of mutuality of rpécw7a : to put 
it in his own words, that ‘the zpécw7ov of the one nature employs the 
mpoowrov of the other’. In one place (Bedjan, p. 81) he makes the 
quite orthodox statement that ‘the distinct natures have one hypostasis 
(géndmé) and one zpdcwrov : this is known from that, and that from this’ ; 
and he several times says, ‘ This is that, and that is this in the union’. 
But usually he rejects altogether the expression ‘one hypostasis’ (cf. 
Bethune-Baker, p. 175). He goes still farther on the doubtful side 
when he writes (Bedj. p. 304): ‘1 speak of two natures ; for that which 
puts on is other than that which is put on; and two are the persons 
(xpécwra, and so elsewhere)—of that which puts on and of that which 
is put on. But thou (Cyril) also dost confess that He is of two natures. 
Not without person and without hypostasis (géémé) is each of them 
known with (its) natural differences. Not two persons of Sons are thought 
of, nor yet two persons of men, but of one man.. . . For untoa person, 
and not unto an oxsia or a nature, was the union of the persons: not as 
though one ousia should be thought of as being without hypostasis 
(génémé)—as if the union were unto one owsia, and the one person 
were that of the one ousia—but the natures are maintained in their 
persons and in their natures, and in the person of the union. For the 
natural person of the one, the very same does the other also employ by 
reason of the union. And so there is one person of the two natures. 
The person of the one ousia the person of the other ousia employs, the 
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very same. For which ousia dost thou seek to make without person ? 
that of the Godhead, or that of the manhood? Wherefore thou shalt 
not call God the Word flesh, nor the flesh Son.’ Compare also passages 
quoted in Mr Bethune-Baker’s book, pp. 94-95, 163, 167. 

There are two passages in the book which might seem at first sight to 
compromise the authenticity of the whole. The last section(Bedj., p. 497) 
has this heading : ‘ An enumeration of some part of the evils which befell 
the world on account of the transgression of the true faith in the im- 
passible God: with a prophecy.’ At the end of this section (pp. 519- 
520) there is a passage which begins thus: ‘ But since thou blamest me 
that I have not spoken with sufficient clearness of these things which 
have happened [the evils which befell the world], O chief of holy men, 
Sophronius': hear then, thou also, those things which thou knowest.’ 
‘The writer goes on to speak of the capture of the chief cities of Africa, 
Spain, Mauritania (? Syr. Miazigdnds), also of Sicily, Rhodes and other 
large islands, and of ‘ Rome itself’, by the Vandals ; and he proceeds 
to prophesy that in a very short time there will be another attack on 
Rome by the barbarian, ‘in which Leo also... with his own hands 
shall deliver up the sacred vessels of the sanctuary into the hands of 
the barbarians, and shall see the daughters of the emperor who reigned 
at that time [i.e. of the Council of Ephesus] led into captivity’. The 
capture of Africa, Spain, Sicily and other islands points to the conquests 
of Genseric, A.D. 429-445 (see Gibbon Dec/. and Fall chaps. 33, 36). 
The taking of Rome, said to have been already accomplished, was prob- 
ably that threatened by Attila the Hun, but averted by St Leo in 452 
(cf. the words of the prophecy, ‘Leo also’); but possibly it was the 
actual sack of the city by the Gothic king, Alaric, in 410. In any case 
it was not, as implied, the work of the Vandals, for the capture of Rome 
by Genseric in 455 is clearly the subject of the prophecy which follows : 
the allusion to the ‘daughters’ of Theodosius makes this practically 
certain, as there can be little doubt that Eudoxia and her two daughters 
are meant (see Gibbon 74. chap. 36). 

Now the whole of this ‘ prophetic’ passage, and also the words ‘ with 
a prophecy’ in the heading of the section, appear to be a later interpola- 
tion, as Bedjan observes (Preface p. vii). Nestorius was certainly dead 
before 455 ; otherwise where was the need for prophesying ? Moreover, 
while the last section as a whole has the same personal ring as the rest 
of the book, this particular passage is not in keeping with its context. 
Nestorius has just been explaining why he would not write to Pope Leo 
(see Bethune-Baker, p. 191), and he goes on to say: ‘For this reason 
also I have not written, that I may not be supposed in any way to be 


1 A large part of the book is written in the form of adialogue between Nestorius 
and a real or imaginary person called Sophronius. 
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fleeing from the contest: whereas for many years I have had not one 
respite nor any human consolation’. And, he adds, the evils which 
have overtaken the world are far more effective witnesses than he could 
be to the wrongs which have been committed. Here follows the sup- 
posed prophecy, introduced as indicated above ; after which the subject 
of his long years of suffering is resumed: ‘ But as for me, I have borne 
the afflictions of my life, and all that has befallen me in this world, as the 
affliction of a single day ; nor have I changed, lo, a// these years’ (cf. the 
words italicized just above). This, if the ‘ prophecy ’ is left out, reads so 
naturally in connexion with the passage just before quoted that it is diffi- 
cult to resist the suggestion that it originally followed straight on. The 
prophecy is too circumstantial to allow us to adopt Mr Bethune-Baker’s 
suggestion (p. 34 note 4) that ‘no great prophetic insight was needed 
to foresee in the year 451... the situation which actually occurred’ 
in 452, or to suppose that it referred to the threatened attack of 
Attila (7.). 

The absence of any allusion to Nestorius’s work on the part of later 
Nestorian writers before Ebedjesu has been remarked upon. But I 
have met with a couple of cases in which it appears to have been used. 
The last section (Bedj. p. 499) describes certain portents witnessed at 
Constantinople. One was of this kind :—Stones, fastened with lead 
and iron, were plucked out of the ‘lighthouse of Theodosius’ by an 
unseen hand and carried aloft into the air; there they remained a 
while suspended, and then fell and crushed a number of people. ‘This 
was because the inhabitants used a heretical version of the Trisagion, 
and refused to say dyws d@dvaros. ‘Then ‘God Himself gave them 
a formula of supplication ... that they should say “Holy God, Holy 
Almighty, Holy Immortal, have mercy upon us”’; and the portents 
ceased. This story is reproduced, with embellishments, by Abraham Bar 
Liph (or, Lipheh) in a commentary on the Liturgy ' (c. saec. viii), and 
by George of Mosul and Arbél (saec. x), in his Z.xposition of the Eccle- 
siastical Offices (yet unpublished), bk. ii chap. 15. ‘The legend re- 
produced by these writers appears to be distinct from that cited by 
St John Damascene (De Fide Orthodoxa iii 10). 

Bedjan adds two appendices to the work of Nestorius. The first 
(pp. 223-615) is taken from the Brit. Mus. MS add. 14557, of the 
seventh century, and contains (1) the twelve anathemas of St Cyril, 
(2) his letter to Valerian of Iconium, (3) ‘ libellus’ of Paul of Emesa to 
Cyril, (4) letter of John of Antioch to Cyril, (5) letter of Cyril to John, 
(6) letter of St Athanasius to Epictetus of Corinth, (7) ‘ libellus’ of the 
bishops and presbyters of Armenia to Proclus of Constantinople, (8) 


1 See Compte rendu du Congris Scientifique International des Catholiques (Paris 
1891), p. 206, where a description of this work is given by M. Graffin. 
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Proclus to the bishops of Armenia, (9) a fragment of Felix of Rome. 
The second appendix consists of a Syriac version (apparently by Bedjan 
himself) of the Canons of the second Council of Constantinople on the 
‘ Three Chapters’. 


Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae. Recognovit CaroLus PLUMMER, A.M. 
Oxoniae e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 1910. 


Or the first-class importance of this publication there can be no 
Anything that throws light on early Irish Christianity, where 
so much is still obscure, cannot but be welcome to many circles of 
students, theological and other. These two volumes, recently issued 
from the Clarendon Press, contain thirty-five Latin lives of early Irish 
saints, whereof twelve are here printed for the first time. Three great 
general collections of Latin lives of Irish saints exist, and one of them 
was edited by two prominent Bollandists in 1888. Mr. Plummer does 
not reproduce these lives, though declaring (and herein his Bollandist 
reviewer agrees) that the edition is not satisfactory. The present work 
contains the residue of lives found in the other two collections, leaving 
several separate lives still in need of an editor. The lives here edited 
are not very old, at least in their present form; they are, in some cases 
certainly, and in the others presumably, translations made in the later 
Middle Ages from early, often primitive, Celtic lives. There seem to be 
grounds for hoping that Mr Plummer has in contemplation the editing 
of these earlier Celtic lives, with English translations. Such a publica- 
tion will be of extraordinary interest and value, because the relatively 
late Latin versions are in great measure de-celticized, many of the 
characteristics of the Irish lives having been smoothed down or 
altogether eliminated, in order to bring the lives more or less into line 
with the normal hagiological ideas prevalent in Latin Christianity during 
the later Middle Ages. But in spite of all efforts at conventionalizing 
the materials, these Latin lives retain enough of the old Celtic genius 
and spirit to give them a character all their own, that makes them not 
quite like anything else in the realm of hagiology. They are different 
in character from even the most fantastic products of the hagiographical 
imagination as found elsewhere—different from the Apocryphal Acts of 
the Apostles, from the Roman Gesta, and from the Egyptian and Syrian 


question. 


! The Bollandist reviewer notes that the Vita S. Boecii and the satirical poem 
on S. Brendan had been previously edited. 
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R. H. Conno.ty. 


LIVES OF THE IRISH SAINTS. 
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romances. Indeed, they are almost frankly fairy tales. I do not pretend 
to have read all these lives through; but I have read some among 
them, and have to confess that they contain little either of religious 
or of human interest. The entire life is made up of a disconnected 
series of paragraphs, each being the narration of a ‘miracle’, often of 
a kind that could best be paralleled from the Grimm of our child- 
hood. 

Nor is the interest of these lives mainly historical, though a certain 
amount of history may be distilled from them. It is rather as a contri- 
bution to anthropology, and to the study of comparative religion and 
the history of religious ideas and modes of thought, that they are of 
value. Of special interest is the illustration they afford of the gradual 
nature of the process of the Christianization of a country, and of the 
persistence with which old ideas and customs lived on. This pheno- 
menon is met with everywhere and at all times, but probably nowhere 
more strikingly than in the Ireland of the early Middle Ages. 

It is needless to say that numerous interesting illustrations of primitive 
Irish customs, ecclesiastical, civil, and social alike, and much welcome 
information as to the nature of primitive Irish monachism, may be 
gleaned from these pages. This process Mr. Plummer has in large 
measure accomplished in Part IV of his Introduction. And this brings 
us to speak of his work as editor. Only one knowing Irish could be 
in a position to pass a definitive judgement ; but any one accustomed 
to deal with good editing will be able to perceive the immense pains 
and care that have been bestowed upon the work, and the excellence 
of the result. The texts are printed with minute care and a practical 
working apparatus. The Introduction describes the MSS employed, 
and provides a separate account of each life, explaining its relations to 
other forms of the life, and discussing questions of historical truth &c. :— 
this is an admirable piece of work. A section on the Contents of the 
lives extracts the information they have to yield on ecclesiastical and 
social manners and customs ; another, on Heathen Folklore and Mytho- 
logy, examines the question how far elements of this kind, derived 
from the ancient paganism, have survived in this literature. This is 
delicate ground: the mythologizing method, so fashionable a generation 
ago, but now discredited in other subjects, is just now running riot in 
hagiology (see the last chapter of Pere Delehaye’s Légendes hagio- 
graphiques). But Mr Plummer’s mythological method is of a sober 
kind,—he does not mythologize the saints themselves into Sun, Moon, 
or other Nature gods, but holds them to be historical personages ; what 
he believes is that many of the episodes incorporated in the Irish lives 
are relics of Aryan Sun and Fire and other Nature worships. But 
whether, e.g., all the tales connected with fire really owe their origin 
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to this source, may be gravely doubted ;—many of them could be 
paralleled from documents where there is no reason for suspecting this 
influence. 

The technical scholarship of the work appears most of all in the 
Notes and the Index. The former bespeak an extraordinary familiarity 
with the sources of Irish hagiographical literature, both Latin and Celtic, 
and are packed full of valuable information. Of the Indexes, the first 
is of Places, and attempts to identify all the place-names occurring in 
the volumes ; the second is of Persons ; the third is a Subject-Index to 
both Introduction and Lives (of great utility). The book ends with 
Glossaries of unusual Latin and of Irish words. 

It will be in place to conclude with a reference to the highly appre- 
ciative notice of the Bollandist reviewer in Analecta Bollandiana, 1910, 
326. 


E. C. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, January 1911 (Vol. Ixxi, No. 142: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). Mr Gladstone’s letters on Church and religion 
—A,. C. Heaptam The Odes of Solomon—Democracy in English 
Fiction—C. C. J. Wess The ‘ Policraticus’ of John of Salisbury— 
K. Lake The Judaistic controversy and the Apostolic Council—Lom- 
bardic architecture—T. HANNAN The Scottish consecrations in London 
in 1610—L. RippiNc On certain aspects of divorce—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1911 (Vol. ix, No. 2: Williams & 
Norgate). Bishop or Ossory Theology and the subconscious—H. C. 
Gopparp Language and the new philosophy—G. L. Dickinson Ideals 
and facts—G. W. Mutiins Woman Suffrage: a new synthesis— 
BisHop OF TASMANIA The theology of laughter—G. Luzzi The Roman 
Catholic Church in Italy at the present hour—A. O. Lovejoy Christian 
ethics and economic competition—K. C. ANDERSON Whitherward ? : 
a question for the higher criticism—W. Danks The clergy, conscience, 
and free enquiry—J.M. Luoyp-THomas What is schism ?—C. STEWART 
Prayer—D. MacmiLian The ecclesiastical situation in Scotland— 
F. Bick_ey The Agenda Club—Discussions—Reviews—Recent books 
and articles. 


The Expositor, January 1911 (Eighth Series, No. 1: Hodder & 
Stoughton). J. Denney Factors of faith in immortality—H. GUNKEL 
The Jaha temple in Elephantine—D. S. MarcotioutH The opening 
sentences of Wellhausen’s ‘ Prolegomena’—R. WINTERBOTHAM The 
angel-princes of Daniel—E. H. Askwitu The eschatological section of 
t Thessalonians—C. W. Emmet The teaching of Hermas and the First 
Gospel on Divorce—J. H. A. Hart Possible references to the founda- 
tion of Tiberias in the teaching of our Lord—J. Morratr Literary 
illustrations of the Book of Ecclesiasticus. 


February 1911 (Eighth Series, No. 2). W. F. LorrHousr 
Kernel and husk in Old Testament stories—J. Denney Factors of 
faith in immortality—W. F. SLATER The Pauline ‘ mystery’ in the 
Apocalypse—E. H. Askwitu ‘I’ and ‘we’ in the Thessalonian Epistles | 
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—H. Ramsay Dr Johann Lepsius on the symbolic language of the 
Apocalypse—A. E. Garvie Did Paul evolve his Gospel? 


March 1911 (Eighth Series: No. 3). B. W. Bacon The Odes 
of the Lord’s Rest—H. Ramsay Dr Johann Lepsius on the symbolic 
language of the Apocalypse—C. T. Dimont The synoptic evangelists 
and the Pharisees—N. J. D. Wuire Assumptions underlying Gospel 
criticism — R. WinteERBoTHAM The story of the Lost and the 
Found—W. M. Ramsay Historical commentary on the Epistles to 
Timothy—E. C. Setwyn Philip and the Eunuch—J. H. Moutton 
and G. MILuicaNn Lexical notes on the papyri. 


(2) AMERICAN. 

The American Journal of Theology, January 1911 (Vol. xv, No. 1: 
Chicago University Press). A.C. McGirrert Theological education 
—S. J. Case The historicity of Jesus: an estimate of the negative 
argument—E. Gates Pragmatic elements in Modernism—S. MatHews 
The evolution of religion—B. W. Bacon Matthew and the Virgin Birth 


—F. H. Foster Theological obscurantism — Recent theological 
literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1911 (Vol. ix, No.1: 
Princeton University Press). B. W. WarFrieLp On the antiquity and 
the unity of the human race—G. Vos The Pauline eschatology and 
Chiliasm—K. D. MacmiL_an The Shepherd of Hermas, apocalypse or 
allegory ?—W. H. H. Marsu The new optimism versus the optimism 
of the Gospel—Reviews of recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 

Revue Bénédictine, January 1911 (Vol. xxviii, No. 1: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). G. Morin Un traité inédit attribué 4 Saint Augustin— 
A. Witmart L’ancienne version latine du Cantique i-iii 4 —U. BeRLizre 
Lettres inédites de Bénédictins de St-Maur—P. Caper Fragments du 
psautier d’Aquila?—A. Witmart Egeria—D. De Bruyne I Notes sur 
le manuscrit 6224 de Munich (MS g¢ des Fvangiles) : II Les signataires 
du pacte de Sabaricus—L. Goucaup et Garpoz Inventaire des régles 
monastiques irlandaises: Note additionnelle—A. Manser Le témoi- 
gnage d’Aldhelm de Sherbone sur une particularité du canon grégorien 
de la messe romaine—G. Morin La finale inédite de la lettre de Guit- 
mond d’Aversa 4 Erfast, sur la Trinite—U. Beruitre Bernard Gasc, 
Fyvéque de Ganos et les lettres d’indulgences—Comptes rendus—Notes 
bibliographiques. 

Revue @ Histoire Ecclésiastique, January 1911 (Vol. xii, No. 1: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). C. CaALLewaert La méthode dans la recherche 
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de la base juridique des premiéres persécutions (@ sucvre)—L. Brit Les 
premiers temps du christianisme en Suéde: Etude critique des sources 
littéraires hambourgeoises (@ suivre)—G. Constant La transformation 
du culte anglican sous Edouard VI. I Tendances luthériennes. L’ ‘In- 
struction pour la communion’ de 1548: le premier ‘ Livre de la pritre 
publique’ (1549) (@ swévre)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Biblio- 
graphie. 

Revue de [Orient Chrétien, October 1910 (Second Series, Vol. v, 
No. 4: Paris, 20 Rue du Regard). K. J. BasMaApjiAN Histoire du Pére 
Flie de Kharpout—E. Biocuet Babylone dans les historiens chinois 
(fin)—F. Nav Saint Cyrille et Nestorius: Contribution 4 Vhistoire de 
Vorigine des schismes monophysite et nestorien—L. DELAPoRTE Cata- 
logue sommaire des manuscrits coptes de la Biblioth¢que nationale de 
Paris (suife)—P. Dis Un apocryphe carchouni sur la captivité de 
Babylone (sué#e)—M. Britre Histoire du couvent de Rabban Hormizd, 
de 1808 4 1832—S. Grépaut Littérature éthiopienne pseudo-clémentine: 
fin du traité sur la seconde venue du Christ et la résurrection des morts 
—S. Grésaut Traduction de la version ¢éthiopienne d’une homélie de 
Juvénal, évéque de Jérusalem—-F. Nau Note sur un nouveau texte de 
l Apocalypse de Pierre—F. Nau Note sur un dialogue de Cyrille avec 
Nestorius—Nécrologie: M. labbé Leroy-——Bibliographie: P. Viaud 
Nazareth et les deux églises (M. Britre): A. Baumstark Festbrevier 
und Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jacobiten (F. Nav): Franchi de’ Cavalieri 
et J. Lietzmann Sfecimina codicum graecorum vaticanorum (F. Nav) : 
H. Lietzmann Die Klementinische Liturgie aus den Constitutiones Apo- 
stolorum VII (M. Britre): A. Ungnad et W. Staerk Die Oden Salomos 
(F. Nav)—Livres nouveaux : Nestorius Ze /ivre d’ Héraclide de Damas. 


Analecta Bollandiana, January 1911 (Vol. xxx, No. 1: Brussels, 
22 Boulevard Saint-Michel). P. Peerers Pour Vhistoire du synaxaire 
arménien—F. Van Ortroy Pierre Ferrand O. P. et les premiers bio- 
graphes de S. Dominique, fondateur de l’ordre des Fréres Précheurs— 
A. PonceLet A propos de S. Brice—Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques. 


Revue d’ Histoire et de Littérature religieuses, January-February 1911 
(New Series, Vol. ii, No. 1: Paris, 62 Rue des Feoles). A. Lotsy Le 
totémisme et l’exogamie—E. Cu. Barut Saint Martin de Tours: Le 
témoignage de Sulpice Sévére—Chronique bibliographique: I Philo- 
sophie de la religion: II Histoire des religions : Ouvrages généraux—- 
Faits et documents religieux contemporains. 


March-April 1911 (New Series, Vol. ii, No. 2). P. Monceaux 
Les Actes des conciles donatistes ou antidonatistes—E. Cu. Basut et 
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A. Loisy Le proconsul Gallien et saint Paul—L. CouLance La résur- 
rection de Jésus—E, Cu. Bapur Saint Martin de Tours: Le témoi- 
gnage de Sulpice Sévére—A. Loisy Le totémisme et l’exogamie— 
Chronique bibliographique: II Histoire des religions: Ouvrages 
généraux—Faits et documents religieux contemporains. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, February 1911 (Vol. xii, No. 1: Giessen, A. Tépel- 
mann). P. Corssen Ein theologischer Traktat aus der Werdezeit der 
kirchlichen Literatur des Abendlandes—H. Kocu Taufe und Askese 
in der alten ostsyrischen Kirche—F. C. ConysBearE The Odes of 
Solomon Montanist—J. pE Zwaan Minuskelgruppen in 2 Petri und 
Judas— Miszellen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. xciii, No. 1: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
EBERHARTER Die Ekklesiastikuszitate bei Klemens von Alexandrien— 
Zur Geschichte des Textes der Akta—Daniets Anselmzitate 
bei Roger von Marston—Gspann Zu Matth. 12, 4o—GrYER Radulfus 
Ardens und das Speculum universale—SkGMULLER Das impedimentum 
impotentiae bei der Frau vor Alexander III—Rezensionen—Analekten. 


Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, March 1911 (Vol. xxxii, No. 1: 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes). Katkorr Zu Luthers rémischem Prozess— 
PAHNCKE Joachim von Berge—Analekten—Nachrichten. 
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